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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HUNTING SCENES 
IN 
SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


I have often wondered why the author of Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight should have recounted the hunting exploits 
of the lord of the castle with such a wealth of description. 
Some 280 lines of the poem are devoted to the hunting scenes, 
and some 370 to the interviews between Sir Gawain and the 
lady. While vivid descriptions are characteristic of the Gawain- 
poet, he rarely digresses for the sake of mere description, or 
“‘pads”’ a narrative with episodes or details that are extraneous 
to his main theme. The accounts of the chase in the poem 
certainly warrant us in regarding their author as a keen sports- 
man, a worthy ancestor of “John Peel,” Baker, Selous, and 
Baillie-Grohman; but does not their apparent importance in 
the mind of the poet mean that they are more closely connected 
with the events going on all the while at the castle than we, 
perhaps, have realized? The poet has indeed bound together 
the events taking place indoors with those going on out-of- 
doors by means of the “forwarde’”’ that the lord and his guest 
shall exchange with one another what each has captured 
during the day. But is it not possible that an even closer nexus 
between the hunting scenes and the happenings at the castle 
may be found? Certain facts about the animals which formed 
the quarry of the mediaeval huntsman, to be found in the 
hunting treatises of the time, and certain popular beliefs about 
their habits and tempers that were promulgated by thepractices 
and pronouncements of heraldry, will, I believe, enable us to 
see that the two series of events are linked not only by the 
“‘forwarde,” but also by a certain parallelism in their situations 
which would probably be quite apparent to the lady or gentle- 
man of the fourteenth century. 

The key to an understanding of the raison d’ étre of the 
hunting scenes lies, I believe, in the attidue of the medieval 
hunter and herald towards the several beasts whose chase 
the poem records. Let us examine first the treatises in which 
the rules and practices of venery are set forth. The mind 
of the Middle Ages loved order and the relegation of the indi- 
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vidual to his proper inclusive class, and the practices and cus- 
toms of hunting well exemplify this trait. Game animals were 
classed as either “beasts of venery’’ or “‘beasts of chase.’"' To 
the first class belong the stag and hind (male and female of the 
red deer, cervus elaphus), the wild boar, and the wolf; to the 
second, the buck and doe (male and female of the fallow deer, 
cervus dama), the roe deer (capreolus caprea), the martin, and 
the fox. This division had no legal significance, and meant no 
more than the fact that certain beasts were hunted in one way, 
and certain others in another.? It is possible that a higher 
prestige or distinction was attached to the pursuit and slaying of 
the animals of the first class, because we find them also listed as 
‘beasts of the forest,’’ i.e. beasts that were protected by the law 
that governed the royal forests, while they lived on the land that 
formed part of the forest domain; whereas the animals of the sec- 
ond class, while they lived in a chase (enclosure), were protected 
only by the common law. It is probable that, at the time at 
which the Gawain-poet was writing, distinctions between the two 
classes, apart from the difference between the penalties incurred 
by a poacher, according as he killed in a royal forest or in a chase, 
were nil; and that any early differences in the manner of hunt- 
ing the various beasts tended to disappear with the passage of 
time. Certainly we find Bercilak hunting hinds (females of the 
red deer) and does (females of the fallow deer) at one and the 
same time, with no difference of method becayse of the differ- 
ence in category. The animals hunted on the first two days, 
the two species of deer and the wild boar, were favorites among 
medizval hunters because of the good “runs” they gave, “runs” 
varied by the habit of the red deer of taking to water,’ and by 
that of the wild boar of turning frequently to bay.‘ 

But if the red deer, the fallow deer, and the boar were 
favorites, there was no such feeling of admiration for the fox. 
It seems quite clear that at the time at which our author 

1Cf. Le Venery de Twety, ed. Wright and Halliwell in Reliquie Antique 
(London, 1841), {, 150; Booke of S. Albans (London, 1598), p. 30. See also the 
article on “Forest Laws” in Encyclopedia Britannica (X, 644-645). 

* Cf. Select Pleas of the Forest, ed. G. J. Turner, Selden Soc. XIII (Lendon, 
1901), pp. cxiv—cxv. 
* See line 1169. For more detailed discussion of this habit, cf. Master of 


Game, ed. W. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman (New York, 1909), pp. 32-33. 
* See line 1450. Cf. Master of Game, pp. 50-51. 
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wrote the fox was regarded as vermin to be hunted out and des- 
troyed.5 

The words in which Bercilak replies to Gawain’s inquiry as 
to the success of his third day’s sport allow us to see that 
the hunter took little pride in that day’s quarry: 


For I haf hunted al pis day, and no3t haf I geten 
Bot pis foule fox felle-pe fende haf pe gode3!* 


Mr. BaiJlie-Grohman’s note (pp. 65-66) in the chapter on the 
fox in the Master of Game makes it quite clear that Bercilak’s 
attitude toward the victim of his third day’s sport was the 
ordinary and usual one among medieval hunters: 


Our MS. only gives this one chapter on the fox, while Gaston Phoebus has 
another: Comment on doit chassier et prendre le renard. In this he gives directions 
as to earth-stopping, and taking him in pursenets, and smoking him out with 
“orpiment and sulphur and nitre or saltpetre.”” He says January, February, and 
March are the best months for hunting, as the leaf is off the trees and coverts 
are clearer, so that the hounds have more chance of seeing the fox and hunt 
him closer. He says that one-third of the hounds should be put in to draw the 
covert, and others in relays should guard the boundaries and paths, to be 
slipped as required.? Although this is a Frenchman’s account of fox-hunting, 
we have no reason to~believe that the fox was treated at that period better by 
English sportsmen, for until comparatively recent times the fox was accounted 
vermin, and any means by which his death could be encompassed were con- 
sidered legitimate, his extermination being the chief object in hunting him, 
and not the sport. Even as late as the seventeenth century we find that such 
treatment was considered justifiable towards a fox, for, as Macaulay tells us, 
Oliver St. John told the Long Parliament that Strafford was to be regarded, 
not as a stag or hare, to whom some law was to be given, but as a fox, who 
was to be snared by any means, and knocked on the head without pity (vol. I, 
p. 149). 


Corroboration of the existence of this attitude is not wanting. 
In his catalogue of the “beasts of the chase” Twici refers 


5 Though the fox was regarded as a noxious animal, it might appear as 
though some grace were to be extended to him, for Twici (p. 154) tells us that 
the fox-hunting season opened on the day of the Nativity of Our Lady and 
extended till the Annunciation. The period of closed season, however, which 
covers roughly the present season, as observed by the best English and American 
packs, probably existed more for the convenience of the hunters, whose revenues 
depended on the crops growing during the closed season, than for the ease of 
the fox. 

* Lines 1943-1944, 

? This is the manner in which the fox is hunted in the poem. In lines 1712- 
1715, 1727 Reynard runs into just such relay stations. 
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specifically to the rough treatment which Reynard must expect 
from the hunters: 

And ther ben othyr bestis .v. of chase; 

The buk the first, the do the secunde, 


The fox the thryde, whiche ofte hath hard grace, 
The ferthe the martyn, and the last the roo.* 


That this opinion of the fox found expressionin the laws govern- 
ing the administration of hunting preserves, such as royal 
forests, chases, parks, and warrens, is eloquent testimony to 
its widespread prevalence.°® 

Such an attitude toward canis vulpes was probably due in 
large measure to the reputation for cunning and duplicity 
which he has always held.*° The Master of Game informs us 
that ‘“‘she(the fox) isa false beast and as malicious as a wolf,’”™! 
and goes on to say that ‘“‘they are so cunning and subtle that 
neither men nor hounds can find a remedy to keep themselves 
from their false turns.” When the fox eludes his pursuers 
by going to earth, “then men may dig him out and take 
him.” Certainly the hunters in our poem recognize their 
rufous opponent as a tricky and wily fellow, deserving of much 
opprobrium because of his “false turns” and underground 
habits: 

Here he wat3 halawed, when hapeles hym metten, 


Loude he wats sayned with sarande speche; 
Per he wats preted and ofte pef called." 


Let us now turn to the story of our poem. Bercilak rouses 
on the first day of his hunting large numbers of deer, of both 


* P. 150. The italics are my own. 

* For the status of the fox in law, see Select Pleas of the Forest, pp. cxiv-cxv, 
exxix, cxxx, cxxxi. Turner (p. cxxxii) gives some evidence that the fox was 
legally held to be a beast of warren. If such be the case, it is almost certain 
that the fox was regarded in the eyes of the law as a beast of vermin. 

1# It is probably because of this reputation for cunning and duplicity rather 
than for its notorious reputation as a poultry thief that the animal was regarded 
as a pest. The wolf was far more destructive to man and domesticated animals 
(cf. Master of Game, pp. 59, 61, 62), yet it was not regarded as a beast of vermin. 
Men hated it, but their hate was mingled with a hearty respect, bred of its 
ferocious nature. 

uP, 64. 

2 Pp. 67. 

3 P. 65. 


M4 Lines 1723-17235. 
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red and fallow species. These he hunts in approved manner, 
being careful to slay no stags or bucks, which were then under 
the protection of the closed season.* On the second day a 
huge boar is roused, who leads the hunt a merry chase, and 
afterwards turns finally and fiercely to bay, where he is slain 
by the lord. On the third day a fox is started. Reynard pro- 
vides great sport, and is brought down immediately in front 
of Bercilak’s horse. So close is he to the lord, that Bercilak 
strikes at him with his weapon, but misses, because the fox at 
that instant dodges. His dodge avails him nothing, however, 
for a dog seizes him at the moment that he avoids the descend- 
ing blade, and the whole pack falls on him at once. | 

Now, during the first day’s hunting while her husband is 
pursuing the hinds and does, the lady is seeking to tempt 
Gawain. Her attempt, however, is unsuccessful. She finds 
herself, like her husband, pursuing “noble game.”” The ameni- 
ties and decencies that mark the conduct and pursuits of 
gentlefolk are preserved both in forest and castle. On the second 
day she is no more successful. Like her husband in the forest, 
she has again roused “‘noble game.” 
* On the third day, however, Bercilak routs out a beast of 
vermin, a creature of craft and duplicity. And it is upon that 
very day that Gawain breaks his “‘forwarde,” and thereby 
incurs the guilt of being false to his knightly word and de- 
ceitful to a generous and trusting host. While it is true that 
the pressure of his hostess makes it difficult for him to refuse 
her gift of the green lace, yet the deciding factor that prompts 
his acceptance of it is fear for his own neck. Thus fear for his 
life has led him to avail himself of a “false turn.’”"* On the 
third day, then, a false beast is roused in the forest, and a false 
man revealed in the castle; a sly fox is taught in the wood, a 
“sly fox’”’ in the castle. 

But the parallelism between the last day’s hunting in the 


% Lines 1156-1157: 


For pe fre lorde hade defende in fermysoun tyme 
pat per schulde no mon meue to pe male dere. 


The adjective “fre” is indicative of Bercilak’s reputation for good sportsmanship. 

% Fear of his life leads Gawain to commit a base action. Cf. Master of 
Game, pp. 65-66 for an account of certain base vulpine habits that are revealed 
when Reynard is hard pressed by the greyhounds. 
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wood and the events of that day in the castle may be worked 
out to an even closer degree of correspondence. Attention was 
called above to the rapid series of actions which led to the 
death of the fox. I shall allow the poet to tell his own story: 


Renaud com richchande pur3 a roge greue, 

And alle pe rabel in a res ry3t at his heles. 

Pe wy3e wats war of be wylde, and warly abides, 

And brayde3 out pe bry3t bronde, and at pe best caste3. 
And he schunt for pe scharp, and schulde haf arered; 
A rach rapes hym to, ry3t er he my3t, 

And ry3t bifore pe hors fete pay fel on hym alle, 

And woried me pis wyly wyth a wroth noyse."” 


In the endeavor to avoid the danger from the lord’s blade, 
Reynard “‘shunts,’”’ and attempts to reverse direction, but his 
very shift carries him into the jaws of his enemies. 

The correspondence between the case of Reynard and that 
of Sir Gawain is very close. In the endeavor to avoid the fate 
which threatens him, the fox resorts to a bit of trickery, and 
that bit of trickery is the very cause of his undoing. The posi- 
tion of Gawain is the same: in his desire to avoid death from 
the impending blow, he resorts to trickery, and his recourse to 
duplicity proves the sole and only cause of his disgrace. Thus 
the two situations closely resemble one another. Before closing 
our discussion of the evidence afforded by the hunting treat- 
ises, a further correspondence between the details of Reynard’s 
death and the conduct of Gawain should be noted. The theatre 
of events, as far as the human actor is concerned, is not now 
at the castle, but at the Green Chapel. There, as on the day 
before, is the uplifted blade and the instinctive movement of 
avoidance.!® 

In tracing the parallelism between the two series of events, 
we have relied almost entirely upon evidence to be garnered 
from the hunting treatises of the time, but we must not neg- 


17 Lines 1898-1905. Some words of Sir Thomas Cockaine, author of A Short 
Treatise of Hunting, compyled for the Delight of Noblemen & Gentlemen (London, 
1591), explain Bercilak’s action (quoted in Badminton Library: Hunting, p. 27): 
“Every huntsman his part is to hew [ =shout?] him, or backe him into the covert 
again when he offereth to breake the same.” 

18 Similarity between the two situations is to be found even in their phrase- 
ology. Cf. line 1902 (account of the death of the fox) with lines 2267-2268 
(description of Gawain’s instinctive movement of avoidance). 
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lect another field that may be gleaned, I believe, with good 
results—that of heraldry. The hunting treatises do, indeed, 
tell us that such animals as harts, hinds, and boars are to be 
classed together, because their pursuit is more elevating and 
noble than that of the fox; they do differentiate between 
“beasts of venery (or forest)” and “beasts of chase’’; but they 
do not tell us just what were the qualities that entitle us to 
place beasts that possessed them in the higher of the two cate- 
gories last mentioned. We can see why it is that the hart and 
the boar are regarded more highly than the fox, but we can 
not see just what qualities in the hart and the boar led to their 
being listed as “‘beasts of venery.’”’? The two animals are char- 
acterized by attributes that would seem to mark them off as 
unlike; what is the trait, or traits, that prompted the medi- 
eval Nimrod to place them both within a single class, and 
that the most elevated? To learn the peculiar attributes 
which differentiated these beasts in the minds of their pursuers, 
we must turn to the science of heraldry, for in heraldry, as M. 
Gevaert tells us,’ there is to be found the imprint of the 
common ideas and the popular opinion. The books on hunting 
assume a familiarity with this common notion or popular idea 
of the animal, as the Master of Game allows us to see;”® hence 
in them we shall probably not find much discussion or analysis 
of those qualities or traits in which the brute creation would 
seem to resemble man. 

The day of heraldry is past, and modern zoélogy has told 
us, whether rightly or wrongly, that we ought not to attribute 
to animals the spiritual, emotional, or mental qualities of 

1%” “Tune facon générale, l’empreinte de cette morale mondaine se re~ 
connait sur toute l’héraldique” (E. Gevaert, L’Héraldique (Paris, no date), 
p. 32). Gevaert’s words on the allegorical meaning of certain of the more 
familiar beasts deserve quotation with reference to previous discussion of the 
fox (p. 32): “Tandis que les figures exprimant l’orgueil individuel et affirmant 
la force sont fréquentes, on ne rencontre guére, dans les armes, l’agneau qui 
représente la douceur, le chameau, image de l’humilité, de la soumission et de 
Yobéissance, ou le boeuf qui figure la patience. Leur rareté est égale a celle 
du liévre, image de la peur, ou A celle du renard dont la ruse est incompatible 
avec l’honneur militaire.” 

© Cf. p. 23: “The hart is a common beast enough and therefore me needeth 
not to tell of his making, for there be few folk that have not seen some.” Cf. 
also pp. 46, 64 where boar and fox are introduced in practically identical 
phraseology. 
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which we ourselves are conscious. But when the author of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight wrote, heraldry was still 
instinct with meaning for those who wore its insignia, and mod- 
ern zoélogical opinion was still to come. The fourteenth century 
would probably not have objected to the phrase which a 
modern writer has taken for the title of his book on natural 
history: “The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals,’ for to 
the men and women of that time wild animals had both minds 
and manners. Hence the appearance of a particular beast or 
bird upon crest or shield was sign and warrant to the world 
that the noble bearer (or his ancestors) had been distinguished 
upon one or more occasions by the exhibition of qualities that 
corresponded with the traits for which that beast or bird was 
famous or notorious. 

Of the hart, or stag of the red deer, John Guillim, the 
learned herald of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries has the following words to say in re the shield of 
Jones of Monmouthshire: ‘Nature having denied this Beast 
other Securities, hath indued him with two excellent Favours 
above others; the One, exceeding Quickness of Hearing, to 
foreknow his Hazards, and so the sooner to prevent them (for 
which Cause the Stag is among the Emblems of the five Senses, 
representing the Hearing); the other exceeding Speed of Foot, 
to fly from the Danger when it approacheth;’” and he 
remarks relative to the hart of the Holm family (upon the 
authority of Upton) that the “Hart born in Arms... betoken- 
eth sometimes one skilful in Musick, or such an one as taketh 
a Felicity and Delight in Harmony: Also, a Man that is wise 
and politick, and well foreseeth his Times and Opportunities; 
a Man unwilling to assail the Enemy rashly, but rather desi- 
rous to stand on his own Guard honestly, than to annoy an- 
other wrongfully.” 


™ William T. Hornaday, The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals; a book 
of personal observations, New York, 1923. 

* John Guillim, A Display of Heraldry (London, 1724), p. 156. 

*% P. 156. Corroboration of Guillim’s statements as to the significance of 
the stag in blazonry is to be found in L’Arte del Blasone (Venezia, 1756) of 
Marc’ Antoine Ginanni. I quote Ginanni’s remarks upon that.animal: “Egli 
é un’Animale nobilissimo di somma velocita, che si vuole non abbia fiele, e 
che viva centinaja d’anni; onde é@ contrassegno d’antica Nobilta, e di Prudenza 
militare in chi lo prese per Insegna, ovvero che fosse inclinato all’esercizio della 
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The two quotations given above enable us to see that a 
person or family, whose arms bear a stag, or stags, carries that 
emblem because in the past he, or his family, had been dis- 
tinguished by great caution and discrimination in knowing 
what to avoid and when to avoid it. Futhermore, such a 
person, or family, would be regarded as one in which there 
exists great tact in the observance of proper times and seasons, 
great ability to avoid embarrassing situations, great skill in 
knowing the proper thing to say and the proper time to say it. 

Now it is precisely this sort of tact that Sir Gawain dis- 
plays in his first interview with the lady of the castle. His 
conduct throughout his early morning conversation is hit off ex- 
actly by the phrases which occur in the two quotations from 
Guillim: “exceeding Speed of Foot, to fly from the Danger when 
itapproacheth,” “a Man that is wise and politick, and well fore- 
seeth his Times and Opportunities, a Man unwilling to assail 
the Enemy rashly, but rather desirous to stand on his own 
Guard honestly, than to annoy another wrongfully.” One 
trick of the deer, that of lying low in covert until it is ab- 
solutely necessary to break out, is well portrayed at the very 
opening of the interview between knight and lady on the first 
morning: 

Hit wats pe ladi, loflyest to beholde, 

pat drog pe dor after hir ful dernly and stylle, 

And bozed towarde pe bed; and pe burne schamed. 
And layde hym doun lystyly, and let as he slepte; 
And ho stepped stilly and stel to his bedde, 

Kest vp pe cortyn and creped withinne, 





Caccia, che 2 una guerra innocente, e’! divertimento proprio de’Principi, e de’ 
Signori di qualita” (p. 54). 

* Cf. Master of Game, pp. 30-31: “An old deer is wonder wise and felle 
(cunning)for to save his life, and to keep his advantage when he is hunted andis 
uncoupled to, as the lymer moveth him or other hounds findeth him without 
lymers. ... And he will abide still, and if he be alone and the hounds find 
him, he shall go about his haunt wilily and wisely and seek the change of other 
deer, for to make the hounds envoise (go off scent), and to look where he may 
abide. And if he cannot abide he taketh leave of his haunt and beginneth tc 
fly there where he wots of other change and then when he has come thither he 
herdeth among them and sometimes he goeth away with them. And then he 
maketh a ruse on some side, and there he stalleth or squatteth until the hounds 
be forth after the other (deer) the which be fresh, and thus he changeth so that 
he may abide.” 
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And set hir ful softly on pe bed-syde, 

And lenged pere selly longe to loke quen he wakened. 
Pe lede lay lurked a ful longe quyle, 

Compast in his concience to quat pat cace my3t 
Meue ober amount—to meruayle hym po3t, 

Bot set he sayde in hymself, ‘““More semly hit were 


To aspye wyth my spelle in space quat ho wolde.” 
Pen he wakenede, and wroth, and to hir warde torned, 


And vniouked his ys3e-lydde3, and let as hym wondered, 
And sayned hym, as bi his sase pe sauer to worthe, 
with hande.* 


All during the interview the reader can not fail to be struck 
with Sir Gawain’s skill in parrying off remarks that are, indeed, 
more than pointed. In tactful discrimination, in ability to 
skate over the thin ice of an exceedingly awkward situation, 
the knight is perfection itself. One phrase of Guillim’s, “a Man 
unwilling to assail the Enemy rashly, but rather desirous to 
stand on his own Guard honestly, than to annoy another 
wrongfully,” is particularly worthy of a moment’s notice as 
illustrating Gawain’s gentlemanly attitude. The hero of the 
poem carefully refrains from all bitterness or severity of utter- 
ance, although it is quite apparent that the lady has taken a 
great liberty. 

Guillim tells us that the “Bearing of the Boar in Arms 
betokeneth a Man of a bold Spirit, skilful, politick in warlike 
Feats, and One of that high Resolution, that he will rather die 
valourously in the Field, than he will secure himself by ignomini- 
ous Flight. He is called, in Latin, A per, (according to Farnesius) 
ab asperitate, because he is so sharp and fierce in conflict with his 
Foe. And this is a special Property in a Souldier, that he be 
fierce in the Encountring his Enemy, and he bear the Shock 
or Brunt of the Conflict with a noble and magnanimous Cour- 
age; Miles enim dura & aspera perfringit animi & virium 
robore.* 

One who studies carefully the speeches between the knight 
and the lady on the second day, will perceive, I think, a differ- 
ence between the tone of the conversation on that day and 
that of the day before. On the first day the conversation is 


*® Line 1187-1203. 


* P. 165. Of the boar Ginanni (p. 56) savs: “Ei rappresenta il Soldato 
pien di coraggio, per cui restano superate le pid ardue intraprese.” 
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lighter and happier in spirit; jests fly faster,?” particularly jests 
about the embarrassing plight in which Sir Gawain finds him- 
self.28 Gawain does indeed, as the poet tells us, “fare with 
defence,”’ and “fete ful fayre,’’ but his defensive measures are 
Parthian; he wheels away from the lady’s intent in a light and 
elusive way. Grace and delicacy of movement are the order of 
the day. 

More restrained and severe is the tone of the second day’s 
conversation; indeed, for a brief moment, the talk plays with 
the idea of force and violence. To a certain slight degree this 
is due to the increasing petulancy of the lady, irritated that 
her efforts to win over the knight are not more successful. 
She upbraids the unresponsive knight, not unduly, but still 
with a certain mild asperity. Once, indeed, toward the end of 
the interview she would seem to have lost either patience or 
temper, and we see, for a moment, the claws glide out from 
their velvety cushion: 


Why! ar ze lewed, pat alle pe los welde3? 
Oper elles 3e demen me to dille your dalyaunce 
to herken??* 


But it is to the speeches of Gawain that we must look, if we 
wish to find out the true reason for this more noticeable 
directness and tensity of tone which seems to characterize the 
interview of the second day. On that day his conduct shows 
the resolution and directness that characterize the boar. He 
puts on no pretence of sleep, feigns no surprise at the visitor 
or the early hour of her visit, does not make the sign of the 
cross, but meets the lady as she comes, face to the front, as the 
boar is to meet her husband later on that very day.*® His 


7 Cf. line 1212: “Al lagande pe lady lanced po bourdes”; line 1217: “And 
pus he bourded azayn with mony a blype laszter’’; line 1290: “penne ho gef 
hym god day, and wyth a glent lazed.” 

* Cf. line 1211: “I schal bynde yow in your bedde, pat be se trayst,” 
and Gawain’s answer (lines 1215-1216): 


For I gelde me sederly, and 3e3e after grace, 
And pat is pe best, be my dome, for me byhoues nede. 


Cf. also lines 1220-1221. 

*9-Lines 1528-1529. 

*” The reader should note the force of the phrase “on fyrst,” in line 1477: 
“Sir Wawen her welcumed worpy on fyrst.”” The phrase, “as an initial step,” 
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manner is never impolite, that, of course, goes without saying, 
but is less evasive and more curt than on the day before. Once 
he asks point-blank what the lady means, and his rebuttal of 
several of her pleas is at times most direct and altogether 
complete.” Once, indeed, his phraseology carries a meaning 
that reflects upon the lady’s manners and actions, one that 
may very well have made her blush or wince inwardly: 


Bot to take pe toruayle to myself to trwluf expoun, 
And towche pe temez of tyxt and tales of arme; 
To yow pat, I wot wel, weldes more slyst 

Of pat art, bi pe half, or a hundreth of seche 

As I am, ober euer schal, in erde per I leue, 

Hit were a folé felefolde, my fre, by my trawpe.” 


That Sir Gawain’s tactics are different on the second day 
from what they were on the day preceding, is, I think, quite 
apparent. The question of the reason for that difference re- 
mains to be answered. To me the only explanation possible is 
one which takes into account the difference in physical and 
mental characteristics that exists between the two heraldic 
animals—the hart and the wild boar. The first beast is the 





might well translate it. It implies that Sir Gawain is aware of the possibility 
of a visit, and that he is not going to be taken by surprise as he was on the day 
before. 

" Lines 1487-1488: 


“What is pat?” quop pe wyghe, “Iwysse I wot neuer; 
If hit be sothe pat ze breue, pe blame is myn awen.”’ 
™ Cf. lines 1492-1494: 


“Do way,” quop pat derf mon, “my dere, pat speche, 
For bat durst I not do, lest I denayed were; 
If I were werned, I were wrang, iwysse, 3if I profered,” 


which answer the lady’s plaint that he does not kiss her; and lines 1498-1500: 
“se, be God,” quop Gawayn, “good is your speche, 


Bot prete is vnpryuande in pede per I lende, 
And vche gift pat is geuen not with goud wylle,” 


which answer the lady’s suggestion that he might use force, if he were fearful 
that she would refuse his kiss. 

® Lines 1540-1545. 

“ Some might believe that Gawain’s more direct and curt manner on the 
second day’s visit is due to a growing irritation at the lady’s intrusion, but one 
would expect to see that irritation reflected in the intercourse of the day that 
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soul of honor, but elusive, shy, and ready to flee from any 
attempt at capture; the second, one that tries to elude his 
natural enemies, it is true, but one that will also face his pur- 
suer, watch his movements, and resist all attempts to harm 
him with tusks that tear and lacerate. 

About the fox Guillim is practically silent, and one who 
glances through his pages will find few shields that bear him 
as a charge.® The reason is quite obvious: Reynard’s reputa- 
tion with the nobility and heralds is none too savoury. While 
it is true that one finds him here and there among armorial 
lists, the reputation which hunting treatise and vox populi 
gave him furnish the reason that explains the statement of 
Woodward and Burnett that “the fox is an animal seldom met 
in British heraldry.’ 

We have now come to the point where we must tread 
warily. For it will be said that such an attempt to account 
for the order of the hunting scenes is pushing the allegorizing 
tendency too far; that it is reading into the story too much; 
that the imaginative interpretations are dangerous; and we 
shall be reminded, not without reason, that the author of 
Gawain and Pearl has too frequently fallen a victim to the 
imaginations of his critics or devotees. Making, then, every 





follows the visit, whereas line 1560: “Pe lede with pe ladyes layked alle day,’* 
and the happenings of the interview on the third day show us that no such 
irritation seems to have arisen in the knight’s mind. It is interesting to note 
that it would always have been possible to have fastened the door, but that 
Sir Gawain never takes that precaution; cf. line 1233: “De dor drawen and dit 
with a derf haspe.” 

% He does, however, compare the two foxes on the shield of Kadrod-Hard 
of Wales to two crafty and deceitful lawyers (p. 196). 

% A Treatise on Heraldry (Edinburgh and London, 1892), I, 230. A. C. Fox- 
Davies (note the name), The Art of Heraldry (Edinburgh and London, 1904), 
p. 138, takes issue with the statement quoted from Woodward and Burnett: 
“A Fox, which from the similarity of its representation is often confused with a 
wolf, is said by Woodward to be very seldom met with in British heraldry. 
This is hardly a correct statement, inasmuch as countless instances can be 
produced in which a fox figures as a charge, a crest, or a supporter.” While 
the remark of Messrs. Woodward and Burnett may need some qualification, it 
is, nevertheless, quite evident that, in comparison with the frequent occurrence 
in heraldry of other animals, such as the lion, stag, or boar, the fox is to be 
found only rarely. Woodward and Burnett (1, 230) tell us that “abroad, it is 
somewhat more frequently found.” 
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effort to steer a middle course between the Scylla of the super- 
imaginative mind which finds too much in a certain situation, 
and the Charybdis of the unimaginative mind which sees too 
little, and is content to go only upon surface appearance, let 
us try to test this apparent relationship between the two series 
of situations by what we know of the poet’s cast of mind. A 
certain correspondence between the two rather remote series 
of events in the story does exist. Does the fact of that rela- 
tionship between the several situations mean that the poet 
worked consciously and purposely, or is it merely fortuitous 
and undesigned? Our answer to that question will be largely 
determined by what we know of the Gawain-poet’s method of 
writing, his employment of allegory, his fondness, or dislike, 
for subtle literary liaison. 

It is just here that we are upon more certain ground. If it 
be granted that the author of Gawain also wrote Pearl, and 
there are few, if any, who would deny that assumption, a 
satisfactory reply is not far to seek. The Peari-poet delights 
in symbolism and allegory. Like Spenser, he is fond of storing 
up behind the situation or picture that he paints a wealth of 
secondary meaning, which is to be found only by those who 
are willing to seek it out. Whether one believes that the poem 
is a record of actual personal loss, or that it is an allegory pure 
and simple, it is indisputable that the poet is a lover of symbol- 
ism.*’ Its richer significance and its deeper meanings are re- 
vealed only to the reader who keeps an eye open fo the allegor- 
ical vein that runs through it.** 

The question as to whether the order of the hunting scenes 
in Gawain is the result of mere chance grouping or of design 
on the part of the author can receive, in all probability, no 
definite answer. Yet where so much depends upon the nice 


7 See J. B. Fletcher, “The Allegory of the Pearl,” in Jour. Engl. and Germ. 
Phil., XX, 1-21. The allegorical content of the poem is treated in a most 
interesting and suggestive way by Sister M. Madeleva in Pearl: A Study in 
Spiritual Dryness (New York, 1925). 

%8 While the claims of Mr. Isaac Jackson (Anglia, XX XVII, 393-423) that 
Gawain is to be connected with the foundation of the Order of The Garter are 
excessive, his article brings to light much that would seem to stamp that 
romance as an “occasional’”’ poem; cf. Gollancz’s discussion of this question in 
Pearl (1921), pp. xxxv-xxxvi. If the poem were written for a particular occasion, 
its symbolic or allegorical content is probably greater than we think it to be. 
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adjustment of part to part, upon the fusion of separate inci- 
dents into unity, and upon the ‘“‘dovetailing’”’ together of 
elements that are diverse, where they are not actually discor- 
dant, one is inclined to see purpose rather than accident. For 
Art is the creation not of chance, but of design.** 


Henry L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 


* It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to my colleague, 
Professor Charles G. Osgood, for several suggestions that influenced the shaping 
of this article. 
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DIE ERSTEN BEZIEHUNGEN LUDWIG TIECKS 
ZU DEN BRUDERN SCHLEGEL.* 


Die friihesten Beziehungen zwischen Ludwig Tieck einer- 
seits und August Wilhelm und Friedrich Schlegel andererseits 
finden in Rudolf Hayms Werk Die romantische Schule ihre 
beste und vollstindigste Behandlung. Es hat mir jedoch immer 
erscheinen wollen, als ob sich Haym hier wie auch sonst durch 
seine bekannte Abneigung gegen Tieck dazu verleiten lasst, 
dass er der Behandlung dieses Themas eine irrefiihrende, 
subjektive Fairbung gibt. Unter diesem Eindruck habe ich 
es nun fiir der Miihe wert erachtet, die mir zuginglichen Quel- 
len noch einmal zu durchpriifen, in der Absicht, die Frage 
eingehender zu betrachten, und in der Hoffnung, dass es sich 
aui diese Weise erméglichen werde, auf die erste Beriihrung 
jener drei Manner, die eine so bedeutende Rolle bei der Ein- 
fiihrung der Romantik als formeller Literaturstrémung ge- 
spielt haben, einige neue Schlaglichter zu werfen. 

Von den beiden Briidern lernte Tieck zuerst Friedrich 
kennen, und zwar gegen Ende des Sommers 1797 in Berlin. 
Wann Friedrich aus Jena in Berlin ankam, lisst sich nicht 
ganz genau ermitteln. Der beste Anhalt dafiir diirfte wohl in 
Friedrich Hardenbergs Journal gegeben sein. Dort heisst es 
unter dem Datum “2ten Julius—6ten Julius’’:! 


Montag friih [d.h. am 3. Juli] nach Diirrenberg. Nachmittags kam Béise 
zu mir—dann kamen Schlegel und Langermann. Seitdem ist viel geschwatzt, 
polemisiert, gescherzt und radotiert worden, bis auf den heutigen Tag. Mich 
ruiniert diese Lebensart giinzlich. Mittwoch [den 5.] hatt’ ich recht fir mich 
geniessen kénnen, als den Tag der ersten Operation. Dienstag [den 4.] hat mir 
Langermann viel Gutes vom Kirschlorbeerwasser erzihlt. Heute frith [den 6.] 
ein ernsthaftes Gesprich tiber den Selbstmord mit Langermann. Nachmittags 
nach Goseck gefahren. 


Indem sich Haym in diesem nimlichen Zusammenhang auf 
eben diese Stelle bezieht,? deutet er Zweifel an, ob hier iiber- 


* Es sei im voraus bemerkt, dass sich diese Arbeit auf die gedruckten 
Quellen beschrinken muss. Dernoch immer unveriffentlichte Nachlass August 
Witlhelms in der Dresdener Bibliothek konnte leider nicht herangezogen werden. 

1 Novalis’ Werke, Minor-Ausgabe, II, 98 f. 
24. Aufl., S. 271, Anmerkung. Siehe auch daselbst, 3. Buch, 2. Kap. am 
Anfang. 
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haupt Friedrich und nicht gar dessen Bruder Wilhelm gemeint 
sei. Es bleibt somit fiir ihn fraglich, ob dieses Zitat aus Har- 
denbergs Journal iiberhaupt als Beleg fiir Friedrichs Reise 
nach Berlin angesehen werden kénne. Doch wie mir scheint, 
tritt aus dem Zusammenhang deutlich hervor, dass Hardenberg 
Friedrich im Sinne hat. Man betrachte erstens den Hinweis 
auf Langermann—Johann Gottfried Langermann, geboren 1768, 
der eben (1797) in Jena mit einer Dissertation iiber Geistes- 
krankheiten als Doktor der Medizin promoviert hatte.* 
Es ist doch kaum wahrscheinlich, dass der soeben zu einer 
Professur nach Jena berufene und von Stolz auf seine neue 
Wiirde erfiillte Wilhelm mit eimem neuen Doctoratus umher- 
gereist ware. Friedrich dagegen ist das viel eher zuzumuten. 
Zweitens kannten sich Hardenberg und Friedrich schon seit 
Jahren—seit 1791 oder spitestens Anfang 1792—und zwar 
waren sie immer intim gewesen, wihrend die Bekanntschaft 
Hardenbergs und Wilhelms erst aus dem Jahre 1796 datierte 
und keine besonders intime war. Hermann Friedmann, einer 
von Hardenbergs Biographen, fussert sich sehr treffend iiber 
die Bekanntschaft der beiden letzteren = 

Aber mehr als ein “bildender Umgang” ist ihm [Hardenberg] dieser ge- 
schmeidige Regisseur der Romantik [Wilhelm] wohl nie geworden. Sie waren 
sich innerlich zu fremd. 
Drittens befindet sich in demselben Hardenberg’ schen Journal 
mindestens eim unstreitbarer Hinweis auf Friedrich. Unter dem 
Datum “16. bis 29. Junius’ heisst es nimlich: “Heute friih 
las ich... . in Schlegels Griechen”’. Die Rede ist da natiirlich 
von Friedrichs Aufsitzen Die Griechen und Rémer. Ausserdem 
lassen sich im Hardenberg’ schen Journal noch acht andere 
Hinweise auf “Schlegel’’, in jedem Falle ohne Vornamen oder 
nihere Andeutung, nachweisen. Ich méchte die Vermutung 
zum Ausdruck bringen, dass sich jede einzelne dieser Stellen 
auf Friedrich bezieht, selbst die vom 13. Mai: “Ich kriegte 
einen Brief von Schlegel mit dem ersten Teil der neuen Shakes- 
peareschen Ubersetzungen”. Denn obwohl hier offenbar vom 
ersten Bande der Shakespeare-Ubersetzung Wilhelms, Romeo 
und Sommernachtstraum enthaltend, die Rede ist, finde ich es 
leicht méglich, dass Hardenberg das Werk aus der Hand 
* Siehe Algem. deut. Biographie. 
* Novalis’ Werke, Bong-Ausgabe, I, xxxiv. 
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seines Freundes Friedrich empfing. Wenn Hardenberg irgendwo 
in seinem Journal Gelegenheit gehabt hitte, sich auf Wilhelm 
im Gegensatz zu Friedrich zu beziehen, so hitte er ihn doch 
wohl ausdriicklich mit Vornamen erwihnt. 

Auf Grund dieser Erwigungen scheint es mir also glaub- 
wiirdig, dass Friedrich, auf der Reise von Jena nach Berlin 
begriffen, sich vom 3. bis zum 6. Juli oder auch linger bei 
Hardenberg in Weissenfels aufhielt. Hayms Angabe (S. 271): 
“Anfang Juli war er [Friedrich] in der Hauptstadt ange- 
kommen” trifft somit nicht ganz genau aber immerhin unge- 
fahr zu. Friedrich muss am 7. Juli oder kurz darauf in Berlin 
eingetroffen sein. 

Zu jener Zeit war aber Tieck aus Berlin abwesend; er hatte 
sich auf einen langeren Besuch nach Hamburg begeben. Noch 
am 26. August schreibt Friedrich an Wilhelm’ ‘“Tieck lebt 
jetzt in Hamburg’. Demnach kann die Bekanntschaft erst 
nach Tiecks Riickkehr, also jedenfalls im September begonnen 
haben. Friedrich lernte ihn mutmasslich in denselben Kreisen 
kennen, in denen er Schleiermachers Bekanntschaft machte, 
in den Kreisen, die unter dem Banne der geistreichen Frauen 
wie Rahel Levin, Henriette Herz und Dorothea Mendelssohn 
standen. Es liegt kein Grund vor, weshalb man nicht der Be- 
hauptung von Tiecks Biographen Képke (I, 195), Tieck habe 
Friedrich im Hause des Bankiers Veit, also unter der Agide 
Dorotheas, kennen gelernt, unbedingten Glauben schenken 
sollte, obwohl Képkes Angabe des Datums, 1796, nicht stim- 
men kann. Die starksten Berithrungspunkte der beiden Manner, 
wenigstens dusserlich, boten Tiecks Schwager in spe, Reichardt 
und das von diesem unter Friedrichs reger Mitwirkung heraus- 
gegebene Lyceum der schdnen Kiinste, wofiir Tieck bereits 
seine Briefe tiber Shakespeare versprochen hatte. Dieses Ver- 
sprechen bildet dann auch den Hauptgegenstand des ersten 
uns zuginglichen Beleges fiir eine sich anbahnende Bekannt- 
schaft der beiden—eines Billets’ von Friedrich an Tieck. Es 
trigt kein Datum, muss aber angesichts der obigen Erwigungen 
im September oder Oktober 1797 geschrieben sein. 


* Walzel, Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, 
Berlin, 1890, S. 293. 

* Abgedruckt bei Holtei, Briefe an Ludwig Tieck, 3. Bd., Breslau, 1864. 
S. 311-312. 
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In diesem Billet schreibt Friedrich, dass er Tiecks Briefe 
iiber Shakespeare mit Ungeduld erwarte. Er werde woméglich 
“noch heute” vorsprechen, um sie abzuholen. Er fragt, ob 
Tieck Reichardt schon gesehen habe, der jetzt in der Stadt sei 
und sich freue, dass Tieck einen Beitrag zum Lyceum ver- 
sprochen habe. Er fahrt fort: 


Wenn Sie doch Ihren Beitrag selbst bringen kénnten! Des Morgens bin 
ich immer zu Haus. Den weiten Weg scheue ich gar nicht. Aber bei mir bleibt 
man viel sicherer allein, und ich sehe Sie doch wenigstens am liebsten, ungeach- 
tet ich auch Ihren hiuslichen Zirkel, in dem ich Sie mich immer vorliufig 
einzuschreiben bitte, wenn ich auch jetzt nicht so oft da sein kann, als ich 
wiinschte, sehr liebenswiirdig finde. Mein Interesse an Ihnen oder an der 
Poesie ist zu ernst. So etwas zerstreut sich gleich, wenn mehrere da sind. Ich 
bin in solchen Angelegenheiten sehr fiir die Zweisprach. Ich lese jetzt Ihren 
Lovell zum zweitenmal. Mein Bruder lisst Sie herzlich griissen und hat grosse 
Freude an Ihren Werken und an den Nachrichten, die ich von Ihnen habe 
geben kénnen. 


Schliesslich bittet er Tieck, ihm Richters Dornenstiicke zu leihen 


und Wackenroders Logis mitzuteilen. 
Aus Hayms Worten: “So war die erste Beriihrung des 


Haupvertreters der romantischen Doktrin mit dem romanti- 


schen Dichter’’entnimmt man, dass er in diesem Billet den ersten 
Kontakt zwischen Friedrich und Tieck erblickte. Diese An- 
sicht vermag ich jedoch nicht zu teilen. Schon ehe dieser Brief 
geschrieben wurde, miissen sich die beiden Manner kennen ge- 
lernt haben, vielleicht bei einer Visite, die Friedrich in Tiecks 
Haus draussen am sogenannten Mollardschen Weinberg’ abge- 
stattet hatte. Méglich ist es auch, dass Friedrich schon mehrere 
Male dagewesen war. Er sagt doch ausdriicklich, dass er Tiecks 
“hiuslichen Zirkel liebenswiirdig” gefunden habe. Ferner 
spricht er von einem Buch, das ihm Tieck—doch wohl bei einer 
friiheren Zusammenkunft—geliehen habe. Das Billet datiert 
also wahrscheinlich aus dem September und deutet den Anfang 
ihrer ndheren Bekanntschaft an. 

Haym fiihrt dann ferner aus, dass sich zwischen Friedrich 
und Tieck niemals eine “intime Beziehung’”’ ergab; dass sie in 
ihrem Wesen und in ihrer Geistesweise zu fern von einander 
standen; dass Tieck jegliches Verstandnis fiir Fichtes Philosophie, 
das Evangelium Friedrichs, abging, dergestalt dass er sich im 
Blaubart sogar dariiber lustig machte; und schliesslich dass 


7? Képke I, 198. 
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Tieck vom griechischen Altertum, das Friedrich als die Grund- 
lage aller Erziehung pries, nichts verstand. Zusammenfassend 
sagt dann Haym: 

Die gemeinschaftlichen Beriihrungspunkte beschrinken sich auf die 

Hochschitzung der Goetheschen Poesie und den Krieg gegen die platte Ver- 
standes-, die Aufklarungs- und Niitzlichkeitsrichtung. Es war immerhin genug, 
um zwischen beiden ein positives Verhiltnis zu erhalten. 
Meines Erachtens irrt sich Haym auch hier. Es kommen doch 
noch andere Beriihrungspunkte in Betracht, darunter Lovell, 
Shakespeare, die spanische Literatur, Richter (auf den Friedrich 
durch Tieck zuerst aufmerksam gemacht wurde)” und endlich 
Tiecks typischer, namentlich in den Volksmdrchen belegter 
romantischer Stil. In der Tat scheint sich Haym nachtriglich 
selber dessen bewusst zu werden, dass er die Tragweite dieses 
literarischen Kontaktes unterschitzt hat, denn spiter erwihnt 
er noch als Nachgedanken Dante und Shakespeare als weitere 
Gemeininteressen und gibt zu, dass Friedrich die Bekanntschaft 
von Cervantes durch Tieck vermittelt wurde und dass Friedrich 
dagegen Tieck als Illustration eines romantischen Dichters 
benutzte. 

Mit Riicksicht auf das erwihnte Billet, das in einem echt 
freundschaftlichen Tone .verfasst ist und eine erspriessliche 
Zusammenwirkung der beiden Manner verspricht (vgl. die 
Worte ‘“‘mein Interesse an Ihnen oder an der Poesie”’ usw.), 
ist es interessant, Friedrichs Eindriicke von Tieck in Erwigung 
zu ziehen, wie er diese an seinen Bruder Wilhelm berichtet, 
der Tieck persénlich noch nicht kennt. Friedrich schreibt am 
31. Oktober, da erbereits mit Tieck besser bekannt geworden ist :® 

Mit Tieck, dachte ich, warteten wir erst ab, wie er sich im kritischen Fache 
zeigt. Ich erwarte manches Gute von ihm zur Charakteristik des individuellen 
Tons der verschiedenen Shakespeareschen Stiicke, aber auch weiter nichts. 
Er ist sehr eingenommen von Deinem II ten Bande, beynah auf Unkosten des 
I ten,® desgleichen von Deinem Aufsatz iiber Romeo. Er laisst Dich sehr 
griissen und will Dir schreiben. Er ist jetzt recht oft bey mir und interessiert 
mich recht sehr, ungeachtet er immer aussieht, als ob er frére und an Geist und 
Leib gleich mager ist. Niachstens mehr von ihm. Uber die Rezension in der 
Allgemeinen Litteratur-Zeitung habe ich ihn gefragt, weil ich glaubte, er wurde 
allerlei dagegen haben. Er ist aber unendlich bereit dazu. 


% Vgl. Enders, Friedrich Schlegel, Leipzig 1913, S. 373. 

® Walzel, a. a. O., S. 303. 

* Gemeint ist Wilhelms Shakespeare-Ubersetzung. 

1° Dieser Aufsatz war in demselben Jahre in den Horen erschienen. 
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Ferner: wenn Don Quixote in Ungers Verlag iibersetzt 
werden soll, so gibe er Tieck als Ubersetzer den Vorzug tiber 
Eschen, vorausgesetzt dass er (Friedrich) sich nicht selber zu 
der Arbeit entschliesse. Und gleichsam um diese Anmassung 
ein wenig abzuschwichen, setzt er schleunigst hinzu: “Kann 
ich oder Tieck es besser machen, so geht der bessre vor’. 
Schliesslich berichtet er, er habe mit Tieck den Julius Cdsar 
gelesen; dieser “lisst ohne alles Ethos, aber das Pathos auch 
vortrefflich’’. 

In seinem Misstrauen und Widerwillen gegen Tieck nimmt 
Haym allen in diesem und in den folgenden Schreiben Fried- 
richs an Wilhelm zum Ausdruck kommenden oder auch nur 
angedeuteten Tadel gegen Tieck als berechtigt und begriindet 
hin. Doch michte ich auf die offenbare Selbstiiberhebung hin- 
weisen, die Friedrich hier in seinem Urteile iiber einen Mann an 
den Tag legt, der nur 1444 Monate jiinger war und bereits weit 
mehr geleistet und verheissen hatte als er. Friedrich verspricht 
sich nicht viel von Tiecks Arbeit iiber Shakespeare, obwohl 
sich Tieck vielleicht linger und verstindnisvoller mit Shakes- 
peare beschaftigt hatte als sonst irgend einer seiner deutschen 
Zeitgenossen." Die Bemerkung iiber Tiecks Ausseres und 
iiber seinen Mangel an Geist diirfte wohl vor allem als Aus- 
druck bewusster Antipathie aufgefasst werden, und die Be- 
hauptung “‘iiber die Rezension . . . habe ich ihn gefragt, weil ich 
glaubte, er wiirde allerlei dagegen haben” steht in scharfem 
Gegensatz zu den an Tieck gerichteten Worten, er (Friedrich) 
méchte gern Rezensionen von ihm (Tieck) haben, und lasst 
iiber Friedrichs Aufrichtigkeit ernste Zweifel aufkommen. So 
steckt auch in der Stelle “er ist aber unendlich bereit dazu” 
eitler Sarkasmus, der uns um so leerer erscheinen muss, da ja 
Tieck doch niemals die betreffende Rezension geschrieben hat. 
Auch wiire die Frage berechtigt, inwiefern Wilhelm “‘grosse 
Freude” an solchen Berichten iiber Tieck haben konnte, wie 
Friedrich Tieck versichert. Doch wir werden spiater tiber 
Friedrichs unfreundliches Verhalten gegen Tieck, besonders 
hinter dessen Riicken, noch mehr zu sagen haben. 


1 Siehe H. Liidecke, Ludwig Tiecks erste Shakespeare-Ubersetsung (1794) 
im Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 57. Jahrgang, 1921, 
S. 56-64. Ferner Liideckes Aufsatz iiber die Tieck’sche Shakespeare-Uberset- 
zung im 55. Jahrgang, 1919,S. 1-19, und Das Buch iéber Shakespeare, Halle, 1920. 
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Friedrichs nachster Brief an Wilhelm, Anfang November 
1797 geschrieben, wird Tieck gerechter. Friedrich schreibt, 
dass er Tieck wegen seines Lovell und seiner Person weit mehr 
schitze (im vorigen Brief hatte er wenig Gutes iiber Tiecks 
Persénlichkeit zu sagen gehabt) als wegen des Katers, der ihm 
“nicht reich, nicht frech und nicht poetisch genug” erscheine, 
und dass Tieck letzteres selbst zugebe. Er wiederholt, was er 
bereits an Tieck berichtet hatte, dass er den Lovell jetzt zum 
zweiten Male lese, und bedauert die ungiinstige Besprechung 
des Blaubart und des Katers in der Allgemeinen Litteratur- 
Zeitung. Uber Wackenroder dussert er sich sehr giinstig: 


Mir ist Wackenroder, der Verfasser des Klosterbruder, der liebste aus 
dieser ganzen Kunstschule. Er hat wohl mehr Genie als Tieck, aber dieser 
gewiss weit mehr Verstand. 


Bald darauf, gleichfalls im November 1797, berichtet Fried- 
rich etwas vollstindiger iiber Tieck. Er kennt ihn jetzt schon 
besser und kann daher sowohl iiber ihn als auch iiber die grossen 
auf ihm lastenden Schwierigkeiten verstindiger urteilen. Dieser 
Brief ist im ganzen weit freundlicher gegen Tieck gehalten und 
zeigt viel mehr Verstindnis fiir sein Schaffen als die beiden 
friiheren. Friedrich legt hier nicht nur eine gewisse Sympathie 
fiir Tieck an den Tag, indem er die durch des Dichters Mangel 
an Geschaftssinn verursachten Geldverlegenheiten im Grunde 
bedauert, sondern dussert auch grosses Vertrauen zu Tiecks 
dichterischem Kénnen. Ich zitiere aus diesem_Briefe: 


Tiecks Adresse ist: In der Hospitalstr., im Hause des Doctor Pelisson. 
Einen Titel hat er nicht. Diesmal verhindert ihn ausser der bestandigen 
Briefscheu auch Krinklichkeit an Dich zu schreiben. Doch geschieht es gewiss 
bald. Er kommt oft zu mir und dussert viel Zutrauen zu mir und meinem Urteil. 
Er ist recht kindlich ungeschickt und unschuldig im merkantilischen Teil der 
Schriftstellerei. Er hat fiir die Volksmdrchen nur 1 Ldr. fiir den Bogen be- 
kommen, ist noch dazu schlecht behandelt und hat nun noch fiir das Weitere 
keinen Verleger. Ich wiinschte sehr ihm hierin zu dienen, vorziiglich auch, da 
ihn bessere Bezahlung zu langsamern, griindlichern und bessern Arbeiten 
bringen wiirde, wie er mir selbst gesagt. Ich habe den Versuch mit Vieweg 
gemacht und dachte, er wiirde, wenn er Lust hatte, doch sich wenigstens auf 
2 Ldrs. bringen lassen. Aber es ist nichts damit und iiberhaupt wohl mit keinem 
Berliner Buchhindler. Hier erfahrt jeder Buchhindler, dass Nicolai nur 5 Thl. 
gegeben, auch ist hier alles wider ihn und nimmt die Partei, seine Sachen 
gradezu schlecht zu finden. Das héren dann die Buchhindler und glauben, sie 
urteilten selbst, wenn sie’s nachsagen oder bei eignem Lesen, selbst zu finden 
glauben. So war's mit Vieweg, den Sander inficirt haben mag, der so ein recht 
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bornierter Schuhu ist, und an Deiner Rezension von Tiecks Mihrchen grosses 


Argernis genommen und gegen mich gedussert hat. Er schien nicht zu wissen, 
von wem sie wire. Du machtest Dich gewiss sehr verdient um Tieck, wenn Du 
ihn mit Géschen oder mit sonst einem rechtlichen Mann in Verbindung setztest 
und ihm einen anstandigen Ehrensold verschafftest. Das Werk soll Romantische 
und Dramatische Darstellungen heissen; er will sich selbst dabei nennen. Es 
erscheint natiirlich in nicht grossem Format und mehreren nicht grossen 
Banden, wie er wiinscht zu Ostern noch zwei. Eigentlich ists nichts anders, als 
eine Fortsetzung der Volksmdhrchen. Dies muss man aber den Buchhindlern, 
die dgl. Fortsetzung nicht lieben, wohl nicht sagen. Ausser dem, was Du aus 
eigner Erfahrung iiber die Angelegenheit des Einzelnen zu seiner Empfehlung 
sagen wirst, kannst Du auch noch auf mein Wort (um so mehr, da er mir sehr 
viele Plane gesagt, auch eine Probe vorgelesen hat) die grésste Mannigfaltigkeit 
versprechen. Wenn Du die Volksmédhrchen und den Lovell nun schon gelesen 
hast: so ist meine Erinnerung iiberfliissig. Bedenke und betreibe es wo méglich 
und recht bald. Er gestand mir sogar heute morgen, dass er in Verlegenheit 
sei und frug mich, ob ich ihm nicht auf acht Tage Geld borgen kiénne; womit 
er freilich bei mir an den unrechten Mann kam. 


Nur noch einen Punkt im Zusammenhang mit dieser Brief- 
stelle méchte ich betonen. Friedrich bedauert zwar Tiecks 
Geldnot und Unbeholfenheit, macht sich aber im Voriibergehen 
gewissermassen lustig dariiber. Die Inkonsequenz dieses Ver- 
haltens seitens eines Mannes, der doch in der Theorie jegliche 
Geschiaftspraktiken bei einem Dichter verabscheute, liegt 
auf der Hand. Friedrich will sich als grossmiitiger Protektor 
aufspielen, jedoch ohne irgend welche Verbindlichkeit. 
Ebenfalls im November schreibt Friedrich an seinen Bruder 
(Walzel, S. 317), dass er fiir’s Athenium ein Fragment iiber 
Lovell verfassen michte."* Den Verfasser der ungiinstigen 
Rezension des Lovell in der Allgemeinen Litteratur-Zeitung 
nennt er einen “‘Lausekerl und Hundsfott”’ und fiigt hinzu: 


Der Kerl beschuldigt Tieck nicht recht Englisch zu wissen und verrit 
in demselben Augenblick, dass er kein Deutsch kann, da er nicht weiss, was 
ein breiter Scherz ist. 


Dies bietet einen Beweis dafiir, dass Friedrich ganz abgesehen 
von seiner 6ffentlich im Athenium kundgegebenen Hochschat- 
zung des Lovell dem Roman wirklich warme Sympathie und 
echtes Verstindnis entgegenbrachte. 

Am 28. November berichtet nun Friedrich (S. 319), dass er 
Tieck einen Wink gegeben habe, die Volksmdrchen an Wilhelm 
zu senden: “Er will sie Dir schicken, und so wird er Dir 


22 Es ist dies Fragment Nr. 418. 
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wohl endlich auch schreiben, was nur aus Faulheit nicht 
geschieht’”’. Auf einen Vergleich von Tieck und Schleiermacher 
kommend, zieht Friedrich natiirlich letzteren in fast jeder 
Hinsicht vor, und iiber Tieck spricht er folgendes hartes Urteil 
aus: “Tieck z. B. ist doch nur ein ganz gewoéhnlicher und roher 
Mensch, der ein seltnes und sehr ausgebildetes Talent hat’’. 
Doch betreffs der Ubersetzung des Don Quixote sagt er viel 
milder: ‘‘Tieck, der wie Du sagst, gewiss der rechte Mann dazu 
ist, war blos aus Bescheidenheit zuriickgetreten, weil er glaubte, 
ich wollte die Ubersetzung machen. Er wird nun vielleicht mit 
Eschen rivalisieren, dem Du aber davon ja nichts sagest.”’ 
Allein er ist noch nicht unbedingt bereit, Tieck als literarischen 
Mitarbeiter zu begriissen: 

Tieck spricht oft vom gemeinschaftlichen Journal und vielen Planen dazu: 
besonders von etwas in der Form ganz freiem iiber alte englische Poesie. Sehr 
gute Kenntnisse hat er in dieser. Indessen denke ich, warten wir ab, was er 
iiber Shakespeare in das Lyceum geben wird. Dass er nach einer kurzen Ubung 
in der Kritik ungefahr eben so viel leisten wird, als in der Poesie, ist mir nicht 
unwahrscheinlich. Ich habe ihm gesagt, er soll seine Plane nur erst recht formen: 
zum Druck finde sich dann leicht ein Platz. Vielleicht kinnte ich ihm auch einen 
anweisen, wo er seinen Beitrag nicht ungern hingeben wiirde. Es kommt nur 
auf Dich an, ob ich ihm etwas von unserm Vorhaben [dem Athenium| mitteilen 
darf oder noch nicht, bis Du etwa einen kritischen Aufsatz von ihm gelesen 
hast. Ohne Absicht spricht er wohl nicht so oft davon. 


Inzwischen war es Dezember geworden, und Tieck hatte 
trotz des vielen Driingens seitens Friedrichs noch immer nicht 
an Wilhelm geschrieben. Friedrich erwartet aber zuversichtlich, 
dass Tieck jetzt endlich seine Schreibfaulheit iiberwinden werde. 
Er versichert Wilhelm (S. 327): ‘“Tieck wird Dir hoffentlich mit 
der jetzigen Post die Volksmdhrchen schicken’’. Ferner: ‘““Tieck 
hat nicht iibel Lust, meine Griechen zu recensieren, und mir 
wiirde es auch grossen Spass machen”, doch als Philologe kénne 
Tieck Friedrichs Diotima nicht behandeln. Wahrend Friedrich 
diese Zeilen schrieb, kam Tieck zu ihm auf Besuch und brachte 
endlich seinen ersten Brief an Wilhelm mit: “So eben bringt 
Tieck seinen Brief, und wir verabreden, Dir mein Exemplar der 
Volksméhrchen zu schicken, was ich von ihm hatte, da es sonst 
zu lange dauern miéchte, und ich ja leicht eins wieder kriegen 
kann”. 

Ehe wir uns jedoch mit den Beziehungen Tiecks und Wil- 
helms befassen, wird es sich lohnen, noch einmal riickblickend 
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das Verhiltnis von Tieck und Friedrich, so weit ich es entwickelt 
habe, zu iibersehen. Leider fehlen mir Tiecks erste Briefe an 
Friedrich, wenn solche iiberhaupt geschrieben wurden, ginzlich, 
und wir miissen uns daher grésstenteils auf Friedrichs Briefe 
stiitzen. Friedrichs erste Eindriicke von Tieck waren nicht 
durchweg giinstig, aber auch nicht immer ganz gerecht; es 
handelt sich im allgemeinen um das rasch gebildete Urteil eines 
Fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen. Er nennt Tieck mager an Geist und 
Leib und unendlich bereit, Rezensionen fiir die Allgemeine 
Litteratur-Zeitung zu schreiben; sein Kater sei nicht reich, 
nicht frech, nicht poetisch genug; er besitze weniger Genie als 
Wackenroder, sei ein schlechter Geschiftsmann und miisse es 
wegen seiner stindigen Geldverlegenheit immer mit den 
Vielschreibern halten; im Vergleich zu Schleiermacher (weshalb 
diese beiden iiberhaupt verglichen werden sollen, und ob sie es 
kénnen, bleibe dahingestellt) sei er ein ganz gewéhnlicher und 
roher Mensch, und schliesslich habe er kein Talent zur Philo- 
logie. Andererseits erwartet Friedrich von ihm gute Charakter- 
isierung des individuellen Tones der einzelnen Shakespeare- 
stiicke; er interessiert sich fiir ihn und findet ihn der Protektion 
wiirdig; er hat Zutrauen zu ihm und schitzt ihn sowohl wegen 
seiner Person wie auch um des Lovell willen; er entdeckt in ihm 
mehr Verstand als in Wackenroder und gibt sein Wort darauf, 
dass seine Werke grosse Mannigfaltigkeit versprechen. Er 
argert sich iiber eine ungerechte Rezension des Lovell und lobt 
Tiecks Bescheidenheit und seine vorziiglichen Kenntnisse auf 
dem Gebiete der altenglischen Poesie. Auf Wilhelms Anregung 
gibt er zu, dass Tieck “‘der rechte Mann” fiir die Ubersetzung 
des Don Quixote sei, allerdings erst nachdem er vergebens ver- 
sucht hatte, sich selbst dafiir vorzuschlagen. Endlich prophe- 
zeit er, dass Tieck noch ein ebenso guter Kritiker werden wird, 
wie er schon ein Dichter ist. 

Tiecks erste Eindriicke von Friedrich bleiben uns wie gesagt 
unzuginglich, doch sind sie uns in Képkes Biographie gleichsam 
aus zweiter Hand dargeboten. Képke schreibt (I, 195): 

Ungefihr um dieselbe Zeit, es war im Jahre 1796," lernte er im Hause des 
Bankiers Veit Friedrich Schlegel kennen, und ein Verhiltnis begann sich zu 


bilden, welches fiir beide die grisste Bedeutung gewann. Friedrich Schlegel 
gehérte zu denen, welche sich voll Jugendkraft und Selbstvertrauen den alten 


4% Auf diesen Fehler von Kipke habe ich bereits hingewiesen. 
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beschrinkten Theorien entgegenstellten. -Seine Studien galten damals noch 
der alten Literatur. Er beschiiftigte sich mit seiner Geschichte der Literatur der 
Griechen und Rimer und hatte den Plan gefasst, in Verbindung mit seinem 
Freunde Schleiermacher den Plato zu tibersetzen. Er war als Talent und 
Charakter ein ritselhaftes Gemisch der entgegengesetztesten Eigenschaften und 
schon dadurch anziehend. Wenn er im Kreise der Freunde sich unbefangen 
hingab, konnte er eine gewinnende Liebenswiirdigkeit entwickeln, in der er 
mit naiver Offenheit aus seinen Schwichen kein Hehl machte. So vieles Tieck 
auch anerkennen musste, entging ihm doch nicht, dass er von Selbsttiuschung 
und Eitelkeit nicht frei sei. Dies ausserte sich in fast komischer Weise. Auf 
einem Spaziergange durch den Tiergarten setzte Schlegel eines Tages alles 
Ernstes auseinander, dass er sein Leben fiir ein verfehltes halten miisse, weil 
er sein wahres und eigentiimliches Talent nicht ausbilden kénne. Eigentlich 
sei er zum Feldherrn berufen, und wenn es ihm an Gelegenheit fehle, dies zu 
zeigen, so verliere die Welt dabei nicht wenig. 


Offenbar entgingen auch Tieck seinerseits Friedrichs Fehler 
nicht, eine Tatsache, die Haym, der sich nur fiir Friedrichs 
Meinung von Tieck zu interessieren scheint, vollstandig iiber- 
sieht. Es darf also behauptet werden, dass sich hier zwar keine 
Grundlage fiir eine auf gegenseitiges Vertrauen basierende 
Freundschaft bietet, wohl aber das Grundwerk fiir literarische 
Beziehungen von grossem Werte fiir beide Beteiligte.™* 

Wir richten jetzt unser Augenmerk auf das Verhiltnis von 
Tieck und Wilhelm. Es diirfte bereits aus dem oben Gesagten 
hervorgegangen sein, dass in Wilhelm eins der stirksten Bande 
zwischen Tieck und Friedrich zu finden ist. Schon lange bevor 
er Tieck kennen lernte, hatte Wilhelm Anfang 1797 in der 
Litteratur-Zeitung dessen Ubersetzung von Shakespeares Sturm 
und die Herzensergiessungen rezensiert; und in einer spateren 
Nummer desselben Blattes hatte er auch den Blaubart und den 
Kater besprochen, zwar ohne zu ahnen, dass er es mit dem Uber- 
setzer des Sturms zu tun hatte. Er spendete Tieck hohes Lob, 
denn er nannte ihn “einen dichtenden Dichter’ und betrachtete 
ihn als einen neu aufgehenden Stern am literarischen Firmament. 
Jedenfalls war ihm Tieck sehr dankbar dafiir, doch stimmt es 
nicht, wenn Haym (S. 304) sagt, dass er ihm darauf ‘“‘ungesiumt”’ 
die drei Bande der Volksmdarchen iibersandte. Er schickte das 
Werk erst nach lingerem Zégern ab und zwar “erst auf einen 


1% Etwa dreissig Jahre spiter diusserte sich Tieck seinem Freunde F. v. 
Raumer gegeniiber ziemlich ausfiihrlich itiber seine Jugendbeziehungen zu 
Friedrich. Ich behandle diesen Punkt in einem in den P.M.L.A. demnichst 


zu erscheinenden Aufsatz. 
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Wink von Friedrich’, wie Haym vier Seiten weiter unten, 
seiner friiheren Ausserung widersprechend, zugibt. 

Als sich Tieck endlich zu seinem ersten, in Friedrichs oben 
zitiertem Briefe erwaihnten Schreiben an Wilhelm entschloss, 
fiigte es sich, dass auch Wilhelm zu gleicher Zeit einen 
Brief an ihn richtete und dass sich die beiden Schreiben kreuzten. 
In Wilhelms erstem Briefe (vom 11. Dezember), bei Holtei, 
S. 225-228 abgedruckt," wird diese Tatsache erwihnt. Wilhelm 
schreibt ferner: “Die Korrespondenz ist also nun férmlich ein- 
gerichtet, bis zur persénlichen Bekanntschaft, auf die ich mich 
lebhaft freue’’. Er bestatigt den Empfang der Volksmarchen 
und versichert, dass sie ihm eine recht angenehme Lektiire 
geboten haben. Indem er bedauert, dass das Buch in die Hinde 
eines feindlichen Rezensenten geraten ist, hofft er, das Ver- 
siumnis wieder gutmachen zu kénnen. Er glaubt zuversichtlich, 
dass Tieck seine Ubersetzung des Don Quixote gelingen wird, 
da er die darstellende Prosa so in seiner Gewalt habe, und er 
erteilt ihm guten Rat iiber die Methodik der Ubersetzungs- 
kunst im allgemeinen. Der Prolog der Volksmérchen gefalle ihm, 
denn er sei “ein allerliebster Einfall und voll von allerliebsten 
Einfallen”. Im Blonden Eckbert habe er “ganz die Erzihlungs- 
weise Goethes in seinem Médrchen, im Wilhelm Meister usw.’’, 
doch seltener “einen von den zerstreuten Zauberklingen in 
Shakespeares Liedern” gefunden. Sowohl in der Erzihlung als 
auch in den Liedern zeige Tieck “urspriingliche Verwandt- 
schaft’’ mit Goethe, allein er halte sich noch nicht genug an 
Shakespeare. 


Uberhaupt wiirde man, wie mir diucht, Ihre innige Vertrautheit mit diesem 
Dichter weniger vermuten. Vielleicht kommt es nur daher, weil Sie noch nichts 
in Shakespeares Form dramatisiert haben. Ein romantisch komisches Schau- 
spiel, der ernsthafte Teil in fiinffiissigen Iamben, auch wohl mit untermischten 
Reimen, nur der komische Dialog in Prosa, das miisste Ihnen herrlich gelingen.” 
Ich glaube, Sie miissen bei Ihren nichsten Dichtungen hauptsiichlich darauf 
achten, Ihre Kraft zu einer recht entschiedenen Wirkung zu konzentrieren, 
und vielleicht ist selbst die iussere Schwierigkeit hierzu ein Mittel. 


Er lese Lovell mit Interesse, aber von ihm bis zu den Volks- 
miirchen sei doch noch ein grosser Schritt. Im Berneck und in 
der Schinen Magelone finde er Anklange an Tiecks “‘friihere 


4 In seiner Sammlung nennt Holtei dies den zweiten Brief von Wilhelm 
an Tieck, wie er auch der zweite im Nachlass-Packchen ist. Aber der erste 
gehért gewiss nicht hierhin; er ist wohl iiberhaupt nicht an Tieck gerichtet. 
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Manier”, Er zieht Berneck vor, urteilt aber schonend tiber die 
Magelone, indem er sagt, er habe darin bemerkt, wie schwer es 
sei, “schwarmerische Regungen der Liebe in einem alten Kostiim 
ohne moderne Einmischungen darzustellen’”’. Einige der Lieder 
jedoch seien “allerliebst”, und gewisse Stellen hatten von 
Goethe geschrieben werden kénnen. Er fiigt hinzu: “Sie ver- 
zeihen, teuerster Freund, dass ich Ihnen mein Urteil so un- 
befangen sage, als ob wir schon Jahre lang mit einander umge- 
gangen wiren’’. Indem er sich jetzt seinen eigenen Werken 
zuwendet, bittet er Tieck seinerseits um eine Kritik seiner 
Almanachgedichte. Er ist auf Tiecks Briefe iiber Shakespeare 
“begierig” und hofft, dass sein eigener Aufsatz iiber Romeo ihm 
(Tieck) gefallen habe. Zwei ihm von Tieck gesandte Konjek- 
turen tiber den Sturm finden seinen Beifall. Schliesslich betont 
er die Notwendigkeit einer kritischen deutschen Shakespeare- 
Ausgabe und fordert Tieck auf, ihm iiber Einzelpunkte betreffs 
seiner Shakespeare-Ubersetzung mit Rat und Tat zur Seite zu 
stehen. 

Am 23. Dezember hatte Tieck bereits mehrere Briefe von 
Wilhelm, alle in einem dusserst freundlichen Tone verfasst, 
erhalten. Dies erhellt aus Tiecks Schreiben an ihn von diesem 
Datum." Hier spricht Tieck die Versicherung aus, dass er 
Wilhelms Shakespeare fleissig studiere und die mit der Aufgabe 
verbundenen Ubersetzungsschwierigkeiten zu wiirdigen wisse. 
Er sei davon iiberzeugt, dass Wilhelm durch sein Werk den 
Deutschen einen grossen Dienst erweist. Auch dessen Aufsatz 
iiber Romeo habe er gelesen und stimme mit den darin ausge- 
sprochenen Ansichten iiberein. Er bete die Kunst an und méchte 
etwas Gutes produzieren; bisher habe er seine eigene Arbeit zu 
sehr verachtet und zu rasch gearbeitet. Vor seiner Bekannt- 
schaft mit Friedrich hatte er keinen Kritiker gefunden, der ihm 
“etwas hatte sagen kénnen’”’. Er méchte Wilhelm seine Shakes- 
peare-Briefe vor deren Veriffentlichung zeigen. “Es wire iiber- 
haupt”, fiigt er hinzu,“ herrlich, wenn wir uns einmal recht 
viel sihen, und ich habe schon im stillen darauf gedacht, wie 
ich es einrichten kénnte”. Dann erkundigt er sich, wie Wilhelm 
sein Aufsatz iiber den Sturm gefallen habe. Als Kritiker habe 
sich Wilhelm ihm gegeniiber zu nachsichtig erwiesen. Er habe 


% Veréffentlicht bei J. Frankel, Aus der Blitezeit der Romantik, Berlin, 
1907, S. 83. 
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betreffs seiner Romantischen Darstellungen an den Verleger Voss 
geschrieben,"* und er méchte gern seinen Don Quixote bei Unger 
erscheinen lassen. Dass Wilhelm iiber die Prosa des Cervantes 
mit ihm iibereinstimmt, freue ihn, da er diese immer “‘goethisch” 
habe iibersetzen wollen und weil dem Vorginger Bertuch das 
Gefiihl fiir “das eigentliche Romantische der Novellen’” abge- 
gangen sei. Wilhelms Gedichte haben ihn entziickt, denn er 
habe darin mehr siisse, himmlische Poesie entdeckt als bei 
Wieland, Matthisson und anderen. Doch den Prometheus, 
den er bisher nur einmal gelesen habe, verstehe er noch nicht 
so recht. Es folgt dann der sehr bezeichnende Satz: ‘‘Meinun- 
gen habe ich selten, Urteile treffen verniinftige Menschen 
gar nicht bei mir an”. Er hofft, dass Wilhelm sein Urteil tiber 
ihn stets offen aussprechen werde und sagt, es freue ihn auch 
iibrigens, dass Wilhelm nach Berlin zu kommen gedenke: “Ich 
wiinsche nur, dass Sie meiner Briefe und dann meines persén- 
lichen Umgangs nicht zu bald iiberdriissig werden.” 

Ich méchte auf den warmen, echt freundschaftlichen Ton, 
der diese Briefe von Tieck und Wilhelm durchdringt, aufmerk- 
sam machen. Es ist hier die Rede von gegenseitigem Helfen 
bei praktischen literarischen Problemen. Seitens Tiecks macht 
sich ein Geist freimiitiger, freiwilliger Unterwerfung bemerkbar, 
und zwar einem Kritiker gegeniiber, der in literarischen Fragen 
zugegebenermassen mehr Erfahrung besitzt als er—ein Geist, 
von dem sich in Tiecks Beziehungen zu Friedrich nur wenig 
spiiren lisst. Die Richtung z. B., die ihm Wilhelm vorzeichnet 
(die Verfassung von romantisch-komischen Schauspielen usw.) 
hat ja Tieck dann auch tatsichlich eingeschlagen. Kurzum es 
sind hier Anzeichen vorhanden, dass sich die Beziehungen von 
Wilhelm und Tieck allmahlich zu einem sich durch gemein- 
schaftlich-hilfreiche Zusammenwirkung kennzeichnenden Ver- 
hiltnisse gestalten werden. Von dem ersten Kontakte zwischen 
Friedrich und Tieck vermochten wir nichts Ahnliches zu 
konstatieren. Persénlich lernten sich Wilhelm und Tieck aber. 
erst kennen, nachdem Wilhelm im Mai 1798 in Berlin einge- 
troffen und Tieck von einem kurzen Besuch in Hamburg 
ebendorthin zuriickgekehrt war. 


% Dieser Brief datiert vom 23. Dezember; er ist abgedruckt im Euphorion 


XX (1913), S. 641. Aus den Darstellungen wurden die Romantischen Dichtungen, 
Jena, 1799-1800. 
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Wir lenken unsere Aufmerksamkeit jetzt wieder auf Fried- 
rich. Am 12. Dezember gerade zur Zeit, da Tieck Wilhelms 
ersten Brief erhielt, schreibt Friedrich wegen der Ubersetzung 
des Don Quixote an seinen Bruder (Walzel, S. 330): 


An Unger schreibe nichts wegen Tieck. Ich kann hier den rechten Augen- 
blick besser beurteilen und ihn ja dann nur lesen lassen, was Du mir mit zwei 
Worten schriebst: denn eben weil es zwei Worte sind und an mich ohne alle 
Verbindung und Absicht, ist es desto empfehlender. 


Augenscheinlich wiinscht Friedrich die Ziigel so weit wie még- 
lich selbst in Hainden zu behalten. In demselben Sinne ersucht 
er seinen Bruder in einer anderen Angelegenheit um Rat (331): 


Da mir Tieck neulich sagte, dass er wohl Lust hatte, Béttigers [fland, ein 
Buch, das er ordentlich hasst, zu recensieren: so schien mirs der Miihe wert, 
Dirs mitzuteilen, ob das nicht fiir eins der folgenden Stiicke brauchbar sein 
kénnte. Sagen werde ich ihm also noch nichts. 


In Tiecks soeben zitiertem Schreiben an Wilhelm bemerkt 
jener, wie gesagt, er habe sich wegen der Romantischen Darstel- 
lungen an den Verleger Voss gewandt. In einem Briefe vom 18. 
Dezember versichert nun Friedrich seinem Bruder, dies sei 
auf seinen Rat hin geschehen. Er berichtet auch, dass Tieck 


tiber Wilhelms Brief “sehr erfreut’’ gewesen sei. Indem sich 
Friedrich auf eine oben angefiihrte Briefstelle bezieht, worin er 
tiber Tiecks Widersacher in Berlin erzahlt hatte, schreibt er 
jetzt (334): 


Mit Tieck hat mich Caroline neulich sehr falsch verstanden. Dass er hier 
viel Feinde hat, ist nicht zu verwundern, da er so manchen angegriffen hat, 
der einen grossen Anhang hier hat, da er in jeder Riicksicht Antithese des alten 
Berlinismus ist. In Gesellschaften, und besonders in denen, die ich kenne, ist 
er gern gesehen. Dass er oft wunderlich und zuweilen langweilig sein kann, 
ersetzt er dadurch, dass er immer bescheiden und nicht selten sehr launig ist. 
Er hat sich aber sehr zuriickgezogen, und lebt fast ganz in dem kleinen Kreise, 
den er um sich gebildet hat. 


Friedrich sieht wohl ein, dass sein friiherer Bericht etwas iiber- 
trieben gewesen war und sucht ihn hier abzuschwichen. Eine 
Stelle am Schlusse dieses Briefes, die sich auf Richter bezieht, 
beweist wiederum, dass sich Friedrich zu Gunsten Richters 
stark von Tieck hat beeinflussen lassen. 

Am 29. Dezember kiindet Friedrich Wilhelm an, dass falls 
dieser sich entschliessen sollte, nicht nach Berlin zukommen, so 
wiirde Tieck zwecks Bekanntwerdens nach Jena kommen. Auf 
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Richter zuriickkommend, schreibt er (S. 341): ‘‘Tieck betet den 
Richter an, und ich lese nun auch alles von ihm. Noch hat mir 
der Siebenkiés am besten gefallen.”” Er weiss auch zu melden, 
dass mit Unger die Don-Quixote-Angelegenheit zu Gunsten 
Tiecks erledigt worden sei, allerdings auf eine Weise, die uns 
etwas fraglich und unlauter anmuten muss. 

Es diirfte auffallen, dass Friedrichs an seinen Bruder gerich- 
tete Ausserungen iiber Tieck von der Zeit an, wo Wilhelm mit 
Tieck in Briefwechsel trat, zusehends grossmiitiger und gerech- 
ter werden, dergestalt dass er sogar einige seiner friiheren Be- 
merkungen iiber Tiecks Unbeliebtheit in Berlin zu widerrufen 
sucht. Doch plétzlich, vom Ende Dezember 1797 an bis zur 
Ankunft Wilhelms in Berlin im Mai 1798, wo die Korrespondenz 
abbricht, begegnet man in Friedrichs Briefen einer ganzen 
Reihe von sehr harten Ausserungen iiber Tieck. So schreibt er 
am 29. Dezember (S. 343): 


Was der Fantast [Tieck] Dir iiber die Recension geschrieben, sehe ich, ist 
ja herzlich leer. Er hat wohl ebenso wenig dafiir, als fiir das Gedicht selbst, 
welches er eigentlich hasst. Aber auf den Shakespeare versteht er sich doch 
wohl einigermassen. 


Diese Worte sind offenbar in einer Aufwallung von Zorn zu 
Papier gebracht, und der letzte Satz klingt wie ein widerwilliges 
Zugestindnis. Am 15. Januar 1798 schreibt dann Schleier- 
macher, augenscheinlich unter Friedrichs Einfluss, einige scharfe 
Bemerkungen an Wilhelm iiber Tieck, den Friedrich ‘“‘den 
hoffnungslosen Jiingling der deutschen Literatur’ nenne. 
Friedrich selbst glossiert diese Worte wie folgt (346): 


Er [Tieck] spaziert wie Reichardts denkender Reisender und treibts immer 
wie Schillers Rauber: Er schreibet dem Schicksal entgegen schnell. 


Und Anfangs Februar teilt er Wilhelm himisch mit, dass ihm 
Tieck iiber die Verdeutschung des Wortes “‘masque”’ in Shakes- 
peares Sturm “nicht viel kluges gesagt” habe, jedoch nicht 
ohne in demselben Satze zuzugeben, dass ihm Tieck den einzig 
richtigen Rat dariiber erteilt habe. 

In einem an Wilhelm und Caroline gerichteten Schreiben 
lisst Friedrich endlich die Maske vollstandig fallen und schiittet 
seinen ganzen Widerwillen gegen Tieck aus. Friedrichs Ge- 
dankengang war wohl folgender: Wilhelm wird mit Tieck zu 
intim und schitzt ihn wegen seiner ausserordentlichen Shakes- 
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pearekenntnisse und seines hervorragenden  dichterischen 
Talents zu hoch ein. Tieck steht im Begriff, in Wilhelms Augen 
mindestens so bedeutend zu werden wie Friedrich, und dies 
kann letzterer natiirlich nicht ertragen. Gelegentlich eines 
von Wilhelms freundlichen, freimiitigen Briefes an Tieck, worin 
er wieder bestitigt, dass Tieck ein ebenso tiichtiger Shake- 
spearekenner ist wie er selbst, schreibt nun also Friedrich an 
Wilhelm und Caroline'’: 


Was Tieck betrifft, so ehre ich Wilhelms Wirme fiir seine Kunst um so 
mehr, da sie nicht bloss aus der Quelle der heiligen Sympoesie entspringt, wie 
auch seine ehemalige Liebe und Bewunderung fiir Biirger und Schiller, sondern 
auch mehr Grossmut, ja mehr Empfindung darin ist. Glaubt mir doch, dass 
ich, was er etwa hat und weiss, vollig anerkenne. Aber er selbst, der Mensch, 
ist noch nichts wie ein Junge. Von Charakter ist auch noch nicht ein Kriimchen 
sichtbar, und ich fiirchte, ich fiirchte, bei ginzlichem Mangel an Geschick, 
Klugheit und Weisheit—sinkt er mit eiligen Schritten in der Klasse der jungen 
Hallunken der deutschen Literatur, der Woltmann usw. Er hat einen kleinen 
Instinkt von gentlemanity und honesty, aber wie bald kann der bei einem 
Charakterlosen im Gedringe verloren gehen. Was mir fiir sein Talent noch einen 
schwachen Schimmer von Hoffnung gibt, ist, dass er an seinem Aufsatz tiber 
Shakespeare druckst und nicht endigen kann. Wenn’s hoch kémmt, so kann er 
vielleicht ausser dem Supplementbande zu Richter noch eine lebendige Note zu 
Platons Jon werden. Er ist eben auch so ein Rhapsode, was das Bornierte und 
den Diinkel betrifft. Meine Zusammenstellung mit Richter im Athendum wird 
ihn ungemein schmeicheln. Ob ich in den Fragmenten noch etwas itiber ihn 
sage, daran zweifle ich. Eigentlich kann er doch bis jetzt nur ein Objekt der 
empfehlenden oder der wiinschenden Kritik sein. Die erstere hat das Ihrige 
an ihm getan. Nun bliebe also nur die letzte. Ich weiss, dass er voll Diinkel 
ist wie der erste und beste andere Lump; und nun hilt ihn Wilhelm fiir beschei 
den und ist bis zur Unvorsichtigkeit offen gegen ihn. Dariiber bin ich in Ge- 
danken ergrimmtin Wilhelms Seele, wenn ich mir lebhaft vorgestellt, welch 
einen Eindruck der Brief gemacht, und darum hab’ ich mich so harter Aus- 
driicke bedient. 


Doch bald darauf sah Friedrich selbst ein, dass er sich durch 
diese gehissige Tirade gegen Tieck—eine Tirade, die Haym 
wie tiblich mit offensichtiger Genugtuung unterstreicht—in 
den Augen seines Bruders nur lacherlich gemacht hatte, und 
am 17. Februar schreibt er folgende Ausrede (Walzel, 352): 


Du wirst gelacht haben und Dich gewundert iiber meinen neulichen Zorn 
gegen Tieck. Es ist aber doch unvorsichtig, wenn der Ubersetzer des Shakes- 
peare einem Umbekannten, den er nur durch seine Vortrefflichkeit abge- 


17 Erich Schmidt, Caroline. Briefe aus der Friihromantik, Leipzig, 1913, 
1. Band, S. 518. 
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schreckt hat, sein Rival 2u werden, bekennt, er sei kein Gelehrter der Shakes- 
peare-Philologie und dies noch dazu viel viel iibertriebener ausdriickt als es 
wahr ist. Da es mir nun schien, als ob er es so genau nehme, wie ichs dachte, so 
wurde ich voll Ingrimm. Glaub mir nur, er hat kaum Sinn fiir Deine Poesie, 
gewiss keinen fiir Dein Herz. Er hat weder Verstand noch Gemiit, um einen 
solchen Edelmut nicht miszuverstehen. In den Osterferien will ich gewaltig 
Shakespearisieren und ich hoffe, Du wirst desgleichen tun und dem jungen 
Menschen nicht darin den Vorrang lassen. 


Der bittere, beissende Ton lisst sich hier nicht verkennen. 
Namentlich der letzte Satz ist fiir Friedrichs Naivetit sowie 
fiir seine Selbsttiberhebung und Eifersucht ausserst bezeichnend. 
Wer iiber Tiecks langjahrige, eifrige Shakespeare-Studien 
(seit 1789) berichtet ist, der weiss, dass Wilhelm im erwahnten 
Briefe ganz recht hatte. Tiecks Kenntnisse auf diesem Gebiet 
konnten sich mit denen der Schlegel wohl messen, obgleich 
Wilhelm freilich weit mehr Geschick und Talent als Ubersetzer 
besass als er. 

In demselben unedlen Tone erklirt Friedrich seinem Bruder, 
weshalb J. F. Wolf der Kater gefiel. Er schreibt am 25. Marz 
(379): 

Wenn Wolf sich iiber den Kater gefreut hat, so ist’s wahrscheinlich nur weil 
Béttiger einen Klaps darin bekommt. Er ist ihm gar nicht gut, mag ihm doch 
aber selbst nichts tun. Sonst kann ich mir kaum denken, dass ihm dergleichen 
gefallen sollte. Du glaubst gar nicht, wie beschriinkt sein [Tiecks] Sina fiir 
Poesie ist. 

Im April jedoch hat sich sein Zorn schon fast ginzlich gelegt, 
und er urteilt am 13. dieses Monats iiber den Klosterbruder 
(385): 

Anteil mag Tieck an dem Klosterbruder woh) etwas haben. Doch nicht so 
viel als er versichert, wie an den Bambocciaden. Doch glaube ich tatest Du 
besser, gar keine Notiz davon zu nehmen, da doch auch gewiss das Ganze im 
Klosterbruder von Wackenroder ist, und die Art der schénen Sentimentalitat, 
so einfach und musikalisch kann Tieck gar nicht machen. Er ist nur so ein 


unbestimmter triumerischer Mensch, der denn doch viel Einbildung hat, und 
man kann am Ende nicht klug daraus werden, wie weit er Anteil hat oder nicht. 


Der letzte Teil des letzten Satzes im besonderen ist von In- 
teresse. Es liegt fiir Friedrich etwas Unergriindliches, Ratsel- 
haftes im Wesen Tiecks, des unberechenbaren Dichters, der 
sich nicht ganz genau klassifizieren und ergriinden lasst, und 
das beunruhigt, ja verstimmt ihn. Eine Woche darauf, am 
20. April, berichtet er an Wilhelm (387): 
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Da ich ihm [Tieck] vom Athenium sagte, bot er mir seine Briefe dber 
Shakespeare an. Ich habe ihm etwas allgemein freundschaftliches gesagt, und 
dass ich allein nichts antworten kiénnte. Ich dichte mit unsern zusammen geht 
das nicht. Auch fiircht’ ich, dass sie lang werden. Wenn Du aber meinst, so 
will ich ihm vorschlagen, wenn er etwa iiber Don Quixote und Cervantes etwas 
schreiben will, wenn er es will, es uns zu geben. 


Man miéchte daraus folgern, dass ihm sein Zorn gegen Tieck 
noch immer die Augen blendet: er will die nimlichen Briefe 
tiber Shakespeare, in deren Besitz er noch vor zwei Monaten so 
rasch wie méglich zu gelangen wiinschte, jetzt geradezu zuriick- 
weisen. Hatte er doch erst vor kurzem in indirekter Weise 
geklagt, dass Tieck “an seinem Aufsatz iiber Shakespeare 
druckst und nicht endigen kann.” 

Die himische Missgunst, die Friedrich in diesen seinen 
Briefen zur Schau triagt, diese Missgunst, die ich wenigstens 
zum Teil als einen Auswuchs von Neid und verletzter Selbstach- 
tung oder Eigenliebe erkliren méchte, wirft ein grelles Schlag- 
licht auf Friedrichs Charakter. 

Im Mai kam Wilhelm wie gesagt in Berlin an, wo er Tieck 
bald nach dessen Riickkehr von einem kurzen Besuch in 
Hamburg" kennen gelernt haben muss. Képke dussert sich 
wie folgt iiber deren erste Beziehungen (I, 232): 


Anfang Sommers 1798 [d. h. im Mai] kam A. W. Schlegel auf einige Wochen 
nach Berlin. Man verstindigte sich nach allen Richtungen. Shakespeare, 
das gemeinsame Studium der Altern englischen und spanischen Literatur, ward 
eine Quelle des fruchtbarsten Gedankenaustausches. Schlegel trat ganz ded 
Freunden bei, welche sich um Tieck gesammelt hatten. Die hier herrschenden 
Ideen gewannen in ihm einen gefiirchteten Vertreter in der kritischen Weltn 

Er wohnte bei seinem Verleger Unger, der in einem nahegelegenen Teile des 
Tiergartens, im sogenannten Schulgarten, ein Haus bezogen hatte, wo man 
unter schattigen Biumen den Staub und das Geriusch der grossen Stadt ver- 
gass. Hier hatte auch Tieck seine Wohnung. Taglich sah man sich, im geistigen 
Verkehr wuchsen Kiihnheit und Zuversicht. 


Es kann keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass sich zwischen diesen 
beiden ein in mancher Hinsicht viel engeres Verhiltnis gestaltete 
als zwischen Friedrich und Tieck. 


18 Friedrich schreibt an 28. April, S. 388: ‘Tieck reist wohl erst in 8-10 
Tagen nach Hamburg.” Vorher, am 13. April, hatte er bemerkt, dass Tieck 
“gegen Ende des Mays” zuriickkehren wiirde. Somit diirfte Wilhelm Ende 
Mai oder Anfang Juni 1798 seine Bekanntschaft gemacht haben. Siehe Wil- 
helms Brief an Goethe vom 10. Juni. 
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Um wieder auf Friedrich zuriickzukommen, so ist es jedenfalls 
nicht anzunehmen, dass er jemals seinen Widerwillen gegen 
Tieck diesem direkt verriet. Im Hochsommer hatte er in der 
Tat seinen Groll gegen ihn dermassen iiberwunden, dass er ihm 
am 27. Juli einen recht freundlichen Brief, den zweiten in 
Holteis Sammlung (S. 312-314), schreiben konnte. Er hielt 
sich damals in Dresden auf. Seinen schon am 17. Februar dem 
Bruder mitgeteilten Plan, “gewaltig zu shakespearisieren,” 
um in Shakespearefragen mit Tieck besser standhalten zu 
kénnen, hat er offenbar ausgefiihrt, denn er berichtet an Tieck, 
er habe sich in die englischen Kommentatoren des Shakespeare 
vertieft und sei von den erotischen Gedichten und von den 
sogenannten unechten Dramen, die er aber alle fiir echt halte, 
sehr eingenommen. Er gibt ausserdem der Hoffnung Ausdruck, 
recht bald Aufsitze von Tieck, nicht nur solche éber ihn im 
Athenium lesen zu kénnen und scherzt gutmiitig iiber Tiecks 
Saumseligkeit mit seinem Cervantes-Aufsatz, der iibrigens 
niemals geschrieben worden ist. Schliesslich versichert er ihm, 
dass er durch seine Volksmdrchen zwei Freunde gewonnen habe, 
die er noch nicht einmal kenne: Novalis und Schelling. Von 
besonderer Bedeutung ist Friedrichs hiermit bezeugtes grosses 
Interesse fiir Shakespeare, das direkt auf Tieck zuriickzufiihren 
ist. Dadurch wird Tieck gewissermassen fiir Friedrichs Um- 
sattelung von der alten zu der neueren Literatur verantwortlich. 

Anfangs 1798 hatte sich iibrigens etwas ereignet, was fiir 
Friedrichs Beziehungen zu Tieck von grisster Tragweite werden 
sollte. Es war dies das Erscheinen von Tiecks Roman Franz 
Sternbalds Wanderungen (2 Teile).* Sogleich nach dessen 
Veréffentlichung findet man in Friedrichs Briefen Bezugnahme 
darauf. So schligt er Wilhelm Ende Mirz das Werk zur 
Besprechung im Athenéum vor (383). Doch damals hatte er 
es offenbar noch nicht sorgfaltig und verstandnisvoll genug 
gelesen, vielleicht gerade wegen seiner noch starken Ver- 
stimmung gegen Tieck. Im Herbst dagegen war er schon 
ziemlich vertraut damit geworden. An Auguste schreibt er 
im September,”° dass Tiecks gestern bei ihnen gewesen seien und 


19 Nur diese 2 Teile sind erschienen. Ein dritter Teil, an dem Tieck laut 
Friedrichs Ausserung vom 29. September (Walzel, 394) im Herbst 1798 arbeitete, 
ist niemals herausgekommen. 

* Caroline. Briefe .... hrsg. von G. Waitz, 1. Band, Leipzig 1871, S. 367. 
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dass man aus dem Séernbald vorgelesen habe. ‘“‘Siehst Du, 
das ist schon neues Futter fiir Dich. Der zweite [Teil] ist 
nicht so triibe wie der 1., teils recht leichtfertig. Darum wird 
er Dir wohl gefallen.”’ Und an Wilhelm heisst es am 29. Septem- 
ber (Walzel, 394): 

Willst Du den Sternbald einmal nicht recensieren, so schlage mich bei 
Hufeland vor. Mich interessiert ausser dem Meister und Friedrich Richter kein 
anderer deutscher Roman so. Aber Tieck soll es nicht wissen. 

Selbst hier macht sich aber noch immer die Unaufrichtigkeit 
Tieck gegeniiber—hinter dessen Riicken—bemerkbar: Tieck 
soll es nicht wissen, dass Friedrich sich in den Sternbald verliebt 
hat. 

Am 14. Oktober schreibt Caroline an Friedrich iiber Stern- 
bald (Waitz I, 219). Auf Tiecks Wunsch teilt sie ihm Goethes 
bekanntes Urteil iiber den Roman mit: dieser bestehe eher aus 
musikalischen Wanderungen usw.; Goethe habe ihn zweimal 
gelesen und im allgemeinen Gefallen daran gefunden; das Werk 
enthalte viele “hiibsche Sonnenaufgiinge’’—zu viele, habe 
Wilhelm launig hinzugefiigt. Caroline lasst dann ihre eigene 
Meinung vom zweiten Teile folgen: er schildere die Liebe zur 
Kunst als eine “falsche Tendenz”’; im iibrigen wisse sie wenig 
damit anzufangen. Wie Friedrich ihn dem ersten Teil vorziehen 
kénne, verstehe sie nicht; er sei zu unbestimmt und nebelhaft, 
und wenn er auch “artig’’ sei, so wiege das nicht seine Leere 
auf. Doch werde ihr Wilhelm diesen Teil noch einmal vorlesen, 
wonach ein Meinungsaustausch zwischen ihnen erfolgen werde. 
Friedrichs Antwort darauf, am 29. Oktober geschrieben (Waitz, 
226-228) ist insofern von grésster Wichtigkeit, als sie in Bezug 
auf seine Stellung zu Tieck einen vollstandigen Umschwung 
bedeutet. Der Sternbald hat es ihm angetan. Aber das erklart 
den Umschwung doch noch nicht ganz. Auch das folgende 
kommt in Betracht. Friedrich sieht nunmehr ein, seitdem 
Wilhelm Tiecks persénliche Bekanntschaft gemacht hat, dass 
die Beziehungen dieser beiden, so freundschaftlicher Natur sie 
auch sein mégen, doch seinem eigenen Verhiltnis zu seinem 
Bruder keinen Abbruch tun werden. Er erkennt, dass Neid 
und Missgunst gegen Tieck jetzt umso weniger am Platze seien, 
als er sich selbst dadurch bei seinem Bruder nur schaden kénnte. 
So lasst er nun die kiinstlich genahrte Antipathie gegen Tieck, 
die noch vor einem halben Jahre in seinen Briefen an Wilhelm 
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eine so bedeutende Rolle gespielt hatte, fallen und wird Tiecks 
offener Freund und Beschiitzer.* Sein Brief vom 29. Oktober 
lauft auf eine warme, beredte Verteidigung des Sternbald hinaus. 
Er bekennt darin, dass er in seinem Urteil iiber Sternbald weder 
mit Goethe noch mit Wilhelm und Caroline iibereinstimmen 
kénne: 


Habt Ihr denn die Volksmarchen vergessen, und sagt es das Buch nicht 

selbst klar genug, dass es nichts ist und sein will, als eine siisse Musik von und 
fiir die Fantasie? 
Tieck mége zwar kein Kenner der Malerei sein, fiigt er hinzu, 
und dennoch habe er ein gutes Auge und arbeite wie Franz in 
Gedanken stets in der Malerei. Ob wohl Ariost in der Kriegs- 
kunst besser Bescheid gewusst habe, ruft er aus. 

Wir haben bereits ersehen, dass Wilhelm keineswegs densel- 
ben Standpunkt vertrat. So halt er z.B. in seinem Briefe an 
Tieck vom 30. November (Holtei, 228-230) mit seiner Meinung 
vom Sternbald angeblich deshalb zuriick, weil er den zweiten 
Teil noch nicht griindlich genug gelesen habe und geht rasch 
auf andere Angelegenheiten, so auf die Shakespearerezension, 
die er gern von Tieck haben miéchte, auf Zerbino, auf einen 
projektierten Spass-Almanach und auf Don Quixote iiber. Es 
will in der Tat fast erscheinen, als ob die Rollen jetzt vertauscht 
wiren, denn Friedrich spielt sich als Tiecks Freund und Ver- 
teidiger auf, wihrend sich Wilhelm ein wenig verstellt. 

Von dieser Zeit an wird das Verhiltnis von Friedrich und 
Tieck immer besser. Ohne Zweifel trug Tiecks giinstiges Urteil 
iiber die Lucinde nicht wenig dazu bei. Am 29. Januar 1799 
berichtet Friedrich nimlich mit offensichtiger Genugtuung an 
seinen Bruder (Walzel 402): “Den Tieck hat es [Lucinde| sehr 
stark und sehr gut afficiert.” 

Am 19. Februar deutet Friedrich in einem Schreiben an 
Caroline an, dass er Tiecks Zerbino vielleicht zum Muster fiir 
seine eigenen Novellen nehmen werde (Waitz 159), und am 
25. erklirt er sich wieder einmal bereit, Tieck als Mitarbeiter 

™ Allerdings kann Friedrich zuweilen ein mitleidiges Licheln tiber Tiecks 
etwas beschrinkte Frau Amalie auch jetzt nicht unterdriicken. Vgl. Waitz 
227 und 369. Ferner Walzel 426. Uber Amalie vgl. auch Carolines Bemerkung, 
Waitz, 220. 

™ Spater jedoch anderte sich Tiecks Urteil tiber die Lucinde wesentlich. 
In den Schriften XI, lxxv wird dies ausdriicklich betont. 
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am Athenium zu begriissen (Walzel 406). Im Marz rat er 
Wilhelm und Caroline stark davon ab, sich gelegentlich ihres 
Besuches in Berlin beim Verleger Unger einzuquartieren; sie 
sollten lieber “bey der Veit” wohnen, denn (Waitz 243): 
“Schleiermacher, Tieck und manche andere kénntet Ihr da 
weit besser geniessen als in der foule bei Ungers.”” Und bald 
darauf heisst es wieder (246): ‘auf Schleiermacher, Tieck, 
Dorothea miissten Sie dann so gut wie gianzlich verzichten.” 
Anfangs Marz meldet er seinem Bruder mit Genugtuung 
(Walzel 408), dass Tieck an dessen Kunst der Griechen Gefallen 
gefunden habe, und eine Woche darauf (411) schligt er Wilhelm 
die Herausgabe eines Almanachs unter Tiecks Mitwirkung vor,” 
denn Tieck sei wie Wilhelm “ein riistiger Arbeiter.” Uber 
Sternbald heisst es in demselben Briefe (414): 


Liess nur ja den Sternbald- noch einmal hatte ich bald gesagt. Aber hast 
Du ihn auch schon ordentlich gelesen. Es ist ein géttliches Buch und es heisst 
wenig, wenn man sagt, es sey Tiecks bestes, sagt man sehr wenig. Es ist der 
erste Roman seit Cervantes, der romantisch ist, und dariiber weit iiber Meister. 
Dessen Stil halte ich auch fiir romantisch, aber nur im Sternbald, vorher hatte 
er noch gar keinen Stil. 


Offenbar sind Friedrich und Tieck jetzt gute Freunde ge- 
worden. Auguste nennt Tieck in einem Briefe vom Mirz oder 
April sogar Friedrichs Busenfreund (Waitz 250). Und mit der 
Zeit scheinen sie tatsichlich iiber eine stets wachsende Anzahl 
von Fragen einig zu werden (vgl. z.B. Walzel, 417 und 419). 

Im Juli 1799, als sich Tieck in Jena befand, schreibt 
Friedrich an Wilhelm (424), er sei “‘aiusserst begierig von Tieck 
zu héren,” und wenn er auch Tiecks Fehler und Mangel noch 
objektiv betrachten kann,™ so merkt man dagegen nichts mehr 
von seinem friiheren bitteren Tone. Doch auch mit Wilhelm 
steht Tieck jetzt auf festem, freundschaftlichem Fusse; sie 
duzen einander® und haben gar manche Gemeininteressen. 

Damit waren wir mit unserer Betrachtung der Beziehungen 
dieser drei Manner, so weit sie sich aus den beiden ersten Jahren 
ihrer Bekanntschaft ergeben, am Ende. 

Indem Haym aus einigen von Friedrichs ersten Briefen 


® Es ist dies das Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1802, herausgegeben von A. 
W. Schlegel und Ludwig Tieck, Tiibingen, Cotta, 1802. 

™ Siehe seinen Brief vom 10. August, S. 426. 

® Siehe Wilhelms Brief vom 16. August bei Holtei, 230-232. 
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folgert, dass die Schlegel als Tiecks Génner auftraten, und 
indem er den Eindruck erwecken will, dass Tieck weit mehr 
Gewinn aus dem Verhiltnis zog als jene, nennt er dies ein 
Protektionsverhiltnis. Tieck habe durch Wilhelms gute 
Meinung von ihm an Selbstvertrauen gewonnen und viel iiber 
guten Geschmack in der Literatur und iiber die Kunst des 
Rezensierens gelernt. Allein ich glaube nicht, dass die Tatsachen 
unbedingt zu diesen Schliissen fiihren. Erstens handelt es sich 
nicht in erster Linie um ein Protektionsverhiltnis. Wohl hatte 
Friedrich gern eins daraus machen mégen, doch hat sich Tieck 
eigentlich niemals der vielen Gefilligkeiten und Konjunkturen, 
die ihm die Schlegel zu bieten vermeinten, so recht bedient. 
So hat er z.B. trotz mehrfachen Drangens der Briider, die ihm 
den Wunsch andichteten, méglichst viel veréffentlichen zu 
wollen und ihn zu ihrem eigenen Vorteil darin zu unterstiitzen 
glaubten, niemals eine Zeile zum Athenium beigetragen. Auch 
bei der Vermittelung eines Verlegers haben sie ihm eigentlich 
wenig geholfen. Ferner stimmt es nicht, dass Tieck allein 
Nutzen aus dem Verhiltnis gezogen habe, so gross auch die 
ihm daraus erwachsenden Vorteile gewesen sein mégen. Auch 
die Schlegel hatten davon Gewinn. Indem sie sich Tieck zum 
Freunde machten, sicherten sie sich das Vertrauen und die 
Mitwirkung desjenigen, der wohl als der beste deutsche Shake- 
spearekenner seiner Zeit dastand. Sie gewannen ferner in ihm 
den Dichter zum Freunde, auf dessen Werken—Lovell, den 
Volksmdrchen, dem Kater, Zerbino und Sternbaid—sie erst ihre 
Theorien der romantischen Dichtung aufbauen konnten. Was 
Friedrich betrifft, so brauchen wir dem bereits Gesagten weiter 
nichts hinzuzufiigen; nach seinem klaiglichen Versuch, Tieck in 
Wilhelms Augen in Misskredit zu setzen, erfolgt sein vdlliger 
Umschwung zu Gunsten Tiecks. Dagegen war Wilhelms 
Stellung zu Tieck von Anfang an eine sich gleichbleibende, 
ausgesucht freundliche, denn er erkannte sofort den grossen | 
Wert an, den diese Beziehungen fiir ihn haben mussten. 

In der folgenden Zusammenfassung betone ich diejenigen 
Punkte, worin ich wesentlich von Haym abweiche. 

1. Alle Hinweise auf “Schlegel” in Hardenbergs Journal 
beziehen sich wohl auf Friedrich, und daher wird Friedrich am 
7. Juli 1797 oder bald darauf in Berlin eingetroffen sein. Er 
lernte Tieck wahrscheinlich im September, bald nach dessen 
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Riickkehr aus Hamburg, bei Veit kennen. Das erste uns 
erhaltene Billet von Friedrich an Tieck—September oder 
Oktober geschrieben—stellt nicht die “erste Beriihrung” dar. 
Sie miissen sich schon vorher kennen gelernt haben. 

2. Es gab fiir sie viele Berihrungspunkte: 1. ihre beider- 
seitige Bewunderung von Goethes Poesie; 2. ihre Abneigung 
gegen die Aufklarungsrichtung; 3. Lovell; 4. Shakespeare; 
5. die spanische Literatur; 6. Dante; 7. Richter, mit dem 
Friedrich durch Tieck bekannt wurde; und 8. Tiecks praktische 
Romantik, namentlich wie sie in den Volksmdrchen zum 
Vorschein gekommen war. 

3. Der in Friedrichs ersten Briefen an Wilhelm zum Aus- 
druck kommende oder auch nur angedeutete Tadel gegen Tieck 
ist nicht durchweg ernst zu nehmen. In Friedrichs Worten 
birgt sich sowohl Antipathie als auch eine gewisse Selbstiiber- 
hebung und das Bestreben, Tiecks Verdienste in Wilhelms 
Augen herabzusetzen, und zwar um seines eigenen Vorteils 
willen. Ausserdem spielt sich Friedrich als Tiecks vermeint- 
licher Schutzgeist auf, allerdings ohne jegliche Verbindlichkeit. 
Zuweilen lasst Friedrich aber seine nicht immer véllig zum 
Ausdruck kommende Bewunderung fir Tieck und fiir einige 
von dessen Werken durchblicken. 

4. Tiecks erste Eindriicke von Friedrich waren kaum giinsti- 
ger als die, welche Friedrich von ihm gewann, was uns angesichts 
der Stellung, die Friedrich einnahm, nicht tiberraschen kann. 
Die erste Beriihrung der beiden bietet kaum die Grundlage 
fiir eine innige persénliche Freundschaft, wohl aber trigt sie 
die Méglichkeit eines fiir beide Seiten vorteilhaften Zusammen- 
gehens in sich. Tieck erblickte in Friedrich einen hilfreichen, 
anregenden Berater und Kritiker, von dem er manches lernen 
konnte; Friedrich fand in Tieck ein dichterisches Talent, das 
er bewundern musste. 

5. Wilhelms Stellung zu Tieck war von Anfang an viel 
freundlicher, hilfreicher und offener als die seines Bruders, 
dergestalt dass sich Friedrich eines Anfluges von Neid nicht 
erwehren kann und sich darin iiberbietet, Tieck seinem Bruder 
gegeniiber zu verunglimpfen. Doch da diese Taktik keinen 
Erfolg zeitigt, weil der klug berechnende Wilhelm Tiecks Wert 
fiir sich selber erkennt (man denke an die Shakespeareiiber- 
setzung), und da Wilhelms und Tiecks Beziehungen nach ihrem 
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persénlichen Bekanntwerden (Ende Mai oder Anfang Juni 
1798) sich sogar verbessern, so macht Friedrich einen Um- 
schwung und wird Tiecksintimer Freund. Dieser Umschwung 
erklirt sich nicht ausschliesslich durch die Erscheinung des 
Sternbald, eines Werkes, das Friedrichs offene Bewunderung 
fand, doch Wilhelm ziemlich kalt liess. Es muss auch bertick- 
sichtigt werden, dass Friedrichs zuriickweisendes Verhalten 
gegen Tieck bei Wilhelm keinen Eindruck machte und ihm im 
Gegenteil nur Schaden bringen konnte. 

6. Mit der Zeit wird die Interessengemeinschaft der drei 
Manner immer grésser und stairker. Die Briefe von 1799 zeugen 
von zahlreichen gemeinschaftlichen Projekten. 

7. Es handelt sich nicht in erster Linie um ein Protektions- 
verhiltnis, da sich Tieck nur in geringem Masse die literarische 
Protektion zunutze machte, die die Schlegel ihm nicht nur 
anboten, sondern ihm auch zuweilen aufzudringen suchten. 
Vielmehr brachte das Verhiltnis allen Beteiligten unzweifel- 
haften Gewinn. Dass die Schlegel ihre romantischen Theorien 
zum Teil aus Tiecks Werken schipften, wird allgemein aner- 
kannt. Ich glaube aber, dass dies sogar in weit grésserem Masse 
geschah, als man gewdhnlich annimmt. So bin ich z.B. der 
Ansicht, dass Friedrichs férmliche Umsattelung von der ilteren 
zur neueren Literatur namentlich Tieck zuzuschreiben ist. 
Tieck miisste somit, insofern als er fiir Friedrichs Umschwung 
einer der bestimmenden Faktoren war, in gewisser Hinsicht 
auch als der geistige Anreger der von Friedrich entwickelten 
theoretischen Romantik angesprochen werden. 


EpwIin H. ZEyYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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ADDITIONAL LINES FOR BALE’S KYNGE JOHAN 


Near the top of page 69 in J. P. Collier’s edition of Bale’s 
Kynge Johan there is indicated an omission which has puzzled 
readers and overtaxed the ingenuity of subsequent editors for 
three generations. 

This play, as Herford says, is the most interesting work of 
John Bale (1495-1563), Bishop of Ossory under Henry VIII. 
It is of exceptional historical importance because it combines 
elements of the morality play, with its personification characters 
like England, Sedition, Dissimulation, and Imperial Majesty, 
and elements of the historical play with its characters like 
Stephen Langton, Symon of Swinsett, Cardinal Pandulphus, 
and King John. On this point A. W. Pollard says, “In his King 
John he (Bale) . . . . endeavors to unite new and old, by welding 
the didacticism and personifications of the moral interlude with 
the history of an English king.’”’ The play almost certainly was 
written before 1548' and revised during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.? Between 1831 and 1838 Collier obtained the manu- 
script, which had belonged to the corporation of Ipswich, for 
the collection of the Duke of Devonshire. In 1838 the Camden 
Society issued Collier’s edition. Subsequently Kynge Johan has 
appeared in J. M. Manly’s Specimens of the Pre-Shaksperean 
Drama (v. i, 1897) and in John S. Farmer’s The Dramatic 
Writings of John Bale (Early English Dramatists series, 1903). 
Two extracts appear in Pollard’s English Miracle Plays (first 
ed., 1890; fourth ed., 1903). Excellent facsimile copies of all 
the folios in possession of the Duke of Devonshire are supplied 
in W. Bang’s Materialien zur Kunde des Gdlteren englischen 
Dramas (1909). 

The writer has transcribed thirty-four lines from a supple- 
mentary sheet appended to Bang’s facsimile copies, which 
beyond a doubt supply a portion of the play omitted in the 
editions of Collier, Manly, and Farmer. These lines incorporate 
what is probably the most essential dramatic episode of the 


1 In Scriptores (1548) Bale lists de Ionne Anglorum Rege. (E. K. Chambers’ 
The Mediaeval Stage, v. ii, page 450) Thus, to use W. W. Greggs’ term, 1548 is 
the superior date for the first writing. 

? The play ends with compliments to Elizabeth, which makes 1558 the 
inferior date of revision. 
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play; they make perfectly clear several points held problemati- 
cal by Collier, Manly, and Farmer; and they offer an extended 
example of Bale’s medieval Latin. So far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain, these lines have never been printed. 

The play begins quite abruptly*® with a speech in which King 
John expresses his desire to do justice. A widow, representing 
England, begs the King’s aid against the clergy, but Sedition 
rudely interrupts. Affairs of state are discussed by Clergy, 
Nobility, and Civil Order; Clergy feigns submission. Private 
Wealth and Usurped Power are introduced as henchmen of 
Sedition and Dissimulation. Soon after the forced election of 
Stephen Langton as Archbishop, the Pope puts a curse upon 
the King. Act one closes with a speech by the Interpreter. 
After the organized resistance of the clergy and the Pope, King 
John bows to the hard terms exacted by Cardinal Pandulph. 
The submission scene between King John and Stephen Langton 
takes place in the thirty-four lines which have been omitted 
from the three editions mentioned. Subsequently a monk 
murders the King, at the instigation of Sedition. After the 
King’s death Verity and Imperial Majesty offer vindication 
of his deeds. Compliments to Queen Elizabeth bring the play 
to a close.‘ 

After line 1767, page 587, in Manly’s edition, and near the 
top of page 254 in Farmer’s edition, dots are used to indicate 
the omission of lines obviously necessary to the sense of the 
play. At the corresponding point in his text Collier has intro- 
duced, incorrectly, five lines, the proper position of which will 
be discussed later. The name of the ensuing speaker is given 
as England in all three editions, but the speech itself is missing. 
Also, in all three editions, only the last word of the omitted 
passage occurs; this word is offended. The subject is then 
continued by the speech of Sedition, who states his pleasure in 
the consummation of the King’s utter submission and con- 
sequent forgiveness. This submission had been definitely sug- 
gested in passages included in texts of all three editions of the 
play, but had not actually taken place. Obviously the thought 
would suggest itself that the actual scene in question would 

* “Tt may be doubted whether the commencement of the MS. has come 


down to us.” (J. P. Collier, in note to his edition) 
* “Englande hath a quene, thankes to the Lorde above,” etc. 
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probably be included in the missing lines. Transcription of the 
passages on the supplementary sheets appended to Bang’s 
facsimile copies of the manuscript shows this to be the case. 

A rendering of the lines on the first supplementary sheet 
(Tafel 1’) follows: 


Slacke for pyte, that one ye grantyd this, 

for me pore ynglond, ye have done sore amys, 

of a fre woman, ye have now mad a bonde* mayd 
yowr selfe and heyres, ye have forced decayd 
alas, I had rether, be underneth the turke 

than under the wyngs, of soch a’ thefe to lurke 


kyng John 
content the ynglond, for ther ys no remedy 


ynglond 

yf yow be plesyd than, I must content gladly 

B® 

cardynall 

are ye at a poynt, with the same oblygacyon? 

kyng John 

yt is here redye, at yowr interrogacyon 

(here kyng John shall delevyr the oblygacyon) 





cardynall 
where is’ the mony, for yowr full restytucyon? 
kyng John 
here ser accordyng, to yowr last constytucyon 
cardynall 
cum hether my lorde, by the popys autoryte 5 
assoyle this, man here, of Irregularyte 
here the bysshop stevyn langton 
cum In 


kyng John 
methynke this bysshope,’* resembleth" moch sedycyon 


® The word one is uncertain in the MS. 

* In the MS. hand was scratched out, and bonde was substituted. 

’ The reviser inserted a, probably for metrical reasons. 

* B and C, indicating points for insertions, are referred to later. 

* In the MS. ys was scratched out, and is was inserted, in conformity with 
spelling usually employed by the reviser. 

1% In the speech text bysshope is spelled with the final ¢; in the stage direc- 
tion just to the right on the MS. the word is spelled bysshop. The handwritings 
are the same. 

4 The final th was added to resemble by the reviser, probably for metrical 
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cardynall 
I cownsell yow yet, to beware of wrong suspycyon 


this, is, stevyn langton, yowr meteropolytan 


kyng John 
than do the office, of the good samarytan 


and pore oyle and wyne, in my old festerd wownd 
releave me of synne, that yt doth not me confownd™ 


kyng John 

Confiteor Domino pape” et, omnibus cardinalibus comis, et vobis, 

quia pecavi nimis, exigendo ab ecclesia“ tributum, in ea culpa, 

ego“ deo precor sanctissimum Dominum papam et omnes, prelatos, 
eius vos, orare prone 

stevyn langton 

Miseratur tui omnipotens, papa et dimittat tibi omnes, érratus, tuos, 

liberetque te de suspencione, excommunicatione, et interdicto, 

et restituet te in regnum tuum, 


kyng John 
Amen: 


stevyn langton 

Dominus, pape enim te absolvat, et ego"’ absolvo te, auctoritate eius, 
et apostolorum petri et pauli, in hac parte commissa,” ab 

omnibus, impietatibus,” tuis, et restituo te corone et™ regno, 

In nomine Domini pape, amen:, 


cardynall 
ye are well content, to take this, man for yowr primate? 


% The two speeches of King John are separated by two horizontal lines, 
about a quarter of an inch apart. This peculiarity is discussed later. 

8 Pape for Papae, an illustration of the common practice of writing ¢ for ae 
in mediaeval Latin. 

“4 Ecclesia is doubtful in the MS. The letters ecclia are clear. Above the i is 
the curve with which Bale usually indicates m or n. It seems likely that in this 
instance the curve has a different significance. Ecclesia, unfortunately, does not 
occur elsewhere in the play. 

4 Bale uses his sign for the English J to indicate ego. 

6 The capital A used here is almost exactly like the capital D used several 
times in this passage. 

17 Here Bale writes ego in regular characters, not using his English /, as 
above. 

18 Bale’s commas in Latin passages are more frequent than in English pas- 
sages. Often his punctuation in the Latin tends to follow modern usage. 

19 Generally, however, Bale’s punctuation does not follow modern usage in 
his Latin any more than it does in his English. 

20 Bale uses his symbol for English and. 
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kyng John 

yea, and to use hym, according to his estate 

I am ryght sory, that ever I yow offended*™ 

c* 

It readily will be seen that these lines supply the speech of 
England, that they end with the key-word offended, which is 
repeated at the top of sheet 41 of the manuscript to show the 
point of continuation, and that the action of submission and 
forgiveness, entailing recognition of Stephen Langton as 
Archbishop and restoration of John to crown and kingdom, 
explain the following comment of Sedition: 


I am full gladde, that™ ye are so well amended, etc. 


A word of explanation is necessary as to why the four 
editors of Kynge Johan should have omitted these thirty-four 
lines. 

In the introduction to Bang’s volume of facsimile copies of 
the manuscript it is related that Collier discovered two addi- 
tional folio sheets (four pages) of the play after he had turned 
over the original installment to the Duke of Devonshire and 
had edited the play for the Camden Society. The two leaves 
are bound together and sewn into a blue cover numbered 14. 
The cover bore the following note: ‘These two manuscript 
leaves were stitched in a printed copy of the play of King John, 
belonging to Mr. Wm. Stevenson Fitch of Ipswich, and the 
following memorandum was in the book in the handwriting 
of Mr. Fitch: “These 2 leaves of the manuscript play from which 
this was printed with marginal notes by Bale and differing 
from the printed part’.’”’ Then followed a note in Collier’s hand: 
“The MS. copy of the Play which I bought for the Duke of 
Devonshire many years ago was deficient of these ensuing 
leaves which I have recently obtained from a Mr. Palman who 
was a friend of Mr. Fitch. In fact they ought to have formed 
part of the Duke’s MS. from which they had been abstracted 
before I bought it. J. P. C. I have copied them for my King 
Johan printed by the Camden Society.” 

Bang further states that permission from the Duke of 


*1 The word was originally offendyd. Probably the word was changed to 
offended so as to gain a closer rhyme with amended, in the next line. 
* The word that is incorrectly omitted by Collier, Manly, and Farmer. 
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Devonshire to print the new portion of the play was found 
among the papers of some other plays turned over to the ducal 
estate in 1886 by J. Pycroft Collier after the death of J. P. 
Collier. This permission seems to have been granted in 1847. 
In the communication of the Duke to Collier the new portion is 
referred to as the “missing leaves.’”” But for some reason Collier 
failed to take advantage of the opportunity to complete his 
edition of the play. Bang says, “Von dieser Erlaubniss scheint 
er leider keinen Gebrauch gemacht zu haben.” He further 
correctly states that only a glance is necessary to determine the 
proper position in the text for most of the material on the first 
sheet of the missing leaves. (“Ein Blick auf die Tafeln geniigt 
nun, um zu zeigen, das |’ die Fortsetzung von Tafel 38 ist, 
daher die Zahl 38a tragen sollte.”) It is also clear, as Bang 
points out, that the rest of the lines on the first sheet and all 
the lines on the other three sheets, all of which are crossed out 
correspond to certain passages on the sheets used in Collier’s 
edition; hence it appears definite that Bale discarded these 
sheets after writing the substitute passages. The natural 
assumption, consequently, would be that the thirty-four very 
important lines, being written on the same folio with the 
cancelled passages, was by mistake separated from the original 
manuscript either by Bale or by another person who had the 
sheets in his possession. 

Manly* and Farmer™ categorically state that their editing 
was accomplished without access to the manuscript; they both 
relied upon Collier’s faulty and hurried work. Farmer has 
introduced modern spelling and punctuation into his text, 
which is designed for superficial reading. Manly has employed 
his own system of punctuation and capitalization, and has also 


% Note at the beginning of Manly’s text: “Printed from the edition by 
J. P. Collier . . . . The Statements in regard to the readings of the MS. are, of 
course, derived from Collier’s introduction and footnotes.” 

* Note, page 317, in Farmer’s edition of Bale’s plays: “The text (pp. 171- 
294) is taken from John Payne Collier’s version printed by the Camden Society 
in 1838, since which time it has been reprinted by Prof. Manly... . he, like 
myself, having had to depend upon the Camden Society’s text.” 

*% In the introduction to his volume of facsimile copies of the MS. W. Bang 
speaks as follows of Collier’s work: “ .... ein Grund mehr fiir mich, Colliers 
unglaubliche Fliichtigkeitsfehler nicht noch einmal in diesem Bande zu vere- 
wigen.” 
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made such verbal changes as seemed fitting and proper.™ 
Pollard, who also modernized the spelling and punctuation, did 
not include in his excerpts the part of the play treated in this 
paper. Pollard, however, did have the manuscript at his dis- 
posal.2”7_ Even Collier made no effort to reproduce Bale’s 
punctuation. The point is that none of the four editors con- 
sidered faithfulness to the manuscript as important or obliga- 
tory. Naturally neither Manly nor Farmer could add anything 
to Collier’s laconic statement regarding the omitted passage. 

As has been set forth Kynge Johan was first written by Bale 
before 1548, and was revised probably after the accession of 
Elizabeth. The reviser indicated the points where his insertions 
were to go by drawing a horizontal line across the sheet and 
placing at the left end of this line 2 mark which corresponded 
to a mark at the head of the passage to be inserted. Crosses, 
circles, distinctive curves, and letters of the alphabet were 
used for these marks. It happens that three different revisions 
were made in the part of the play under discussion. 

At the point where he omits the speech of England, Collier 
presents the following notes: 


“Some confusion or omission now occurs in the MS. which hereafter is in 
Bale’s handwriting. It may be conjectured that the Second Part of the Play 
began at or near this place. Bale has made letters of reference, A, B, and C, to 
his additions, and yet no corresponding letters are found in the body of the work, 
excepting for A, which is inserted above. What stands against B, runs as 
follows.” ; 

(Five lines are given.) 

The following stands against the letter C; and henceforward the subject is 

regularly continued. 


There was no cause for uncertainty in connection with addition 
A. It will be noticed that the letter C stands in the left margin 
of the manuscript of sheet 1’ (the first of the missing sheets), 
immediately after the speech of the King which ends with the 
word offended. The remaining lines on this sheet are crossed out. 
Sheet 41 of the manuscript used by Collier not only begins with 


* An example of Manly’s emendation is to be found in his line 1780, where 
he substitutes coyners for Collier's cdoyners, whereas Collier's word is not only 
that appearing in the MS. but also makes far better sense. 

37 In the preface to the first edition of his English Miracle Plays (1890), 
Pollard expresses his obligations to “His Grace the Duke of Devonshire for 
permission to consult MSS”’. 
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the word offended, standing on the right side of the sheet after 
a long line, but also has the C mark quite distinct in the upper 
left corner. This of course shows that the material on sheet 1’ 
is to precede the material on sheet 41, which begins with the 
speech of Sedition, 


I am full gladde, ye are so welle amended, etc. 


Also, sheet 1’, as I have indicated, shows specifically that 
addition B is to be inserted between the speeches of England 
and the Cardinal as shown on sheet 1’. Manly arbitrarily places 
the passage constituting addition B at a point of the play 
seventy-five lines ahead of the proper place. The result is a 
reading which appears at once as doubtful. Manly makes the 
insertion divide a speech of Cardinal Pandulphus, allowing one 
line of the Cardinal’s speech to go before the insertion and the 
second line to come after the insertion. Farmer inserts addition 
B at a point two lines after the place chosen by Manly, and 
elaborates the most ingenious reasons for doing so.?* 

It remains only to comment briefly upon Collier’s belief 
that ‘‘the Second Part of the Play began at or near this place.” 

At the end of the manuscript there appears in the hand of 
the person who revised the play 


Thus endeth the .ii playes 
of Kynge Johan. 


After the Interpreter’s speech, which ends with line 1119, 
according to Manly’s numbering, there appears in the same 
hand Finit Actus Primus. 

Now the question is whether the expression .ii playes refers to 
the first act and the second act, or whether, as Collier supposes 
Bale meant to divide Kynge Johan at a point incorporated in 
the omitted passage. It is perfectly clear that such a point 


% On page 324, in his Note-Book and Word-List appended to his edition of 
Bale’s plays, Farmer says; “ . . . . ‘B’ is addressed to England and falls naturally 
and consistently into the position I have assigned it, whereas it seems quite out 
of place where inserted by Collier and not quite to the point where given by 
Manly .... the king, having finished speaking, and in the meanwhile having 
come forward, is asked by Pandulphus, in the very words he has just used to 
Sedition, whether his mind is made up... . to my view a striking dramatic 
touch... .” 
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might occur between the English and the Latin speeches of 
the King on sheet 1’. Here certainly are two speeches of the 
same character placed adjacent without any word of explana- 
tion. Two lines, instead of one, are drawn between these 
speeches. But it must be noted that this method of division 
would leave only 904 lines for the second part of the play, while 
the first part would have the incongruous length of 1786 lines; 
and that on sheet 2’ there is another instance of speeches being 
divided by two lines across the manuscript. If, on the other 
hand, the .ii playes were accepted as a reference to the two 
acts, the first part would have 1119 lines, while the second part 
would have 1581 lines. This would seer more proportionate. 
The two adjacent speeches of King John and the two-line 
division mark between the speeches may be explained on 
grounds that Bale intended .o have some action take place at 
this point. Throughout the manuscript action is often indicated 
between lines of this kind. It is quite possible that Bale in- 
tended either to have understood or actually to insert such an 
expression as 
(here kyng Johan shall knele.) 


Evidence therefore seems to point toward the belief that the 
44 playes at the end of the manuscript refers to the two acts, 
which are specifically divided, and not to two parts with the 
division place at some point indicated on the ‘“‘missing leaves.’ 


CLARENCE E. Cason 


University of Wisconsin 
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THE TRANSLATED PASSAGES IN CARLYLE’S 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


I 


Readers of Carlyle’s French Revolution are perhaps justified 
in feeling curious about the degree of accuracy reflected in its 
translated passages. Carlyle’s practices as a historian have not 
been regarded as models for writers of history; the common 
opinion is that his history is three-fourths Thomas Carlyle. 
Whatever may be the truth regarding his fidelity to sources 
and his skill in honestly adapting them to his purposes,! it can 
not be said that the translated portions of The French Revolution 
are misleading versions of the original. A glance at the source- 
passages will reveal, in the light of the tradition about his want 
of scholarly exactness, a really singular accuracy. And, in view 
of the inevitable Carlylean rendition which must surely color 
the translation, the accuracy becomes still more interesting. 
Of the forty-eight noteworthy translations, varying in length 
from a single sentence to three pages, a careful examination will 
reveal that five show rearrangements of sentences and phrases 
without a definite change in meaning, that eight show minor 
embellishments arising from the operation of Carlyle’s style, 
and that the remaining thirty-five are substantially such as 
any translator would be bound to respect. 

It may be said at once that translations make up a very 
small part of The French Revolution—not more than a total of 
forty-four pages in the first edition.? Nevertheless, translated 
phrases are sprinkled from the first paragraph to the very end; 


1 There is much to indicate that Carlyle’s use of sources was in every way 
admirable for an historian working in the years 1834 to 1837, as I have tried to 
show in an article, Carlyle’s General Method in the French Revolution, soon to 
appear in The Publications of the Modern Language Association. 

? In this edition (1837), the work consists of 1274 pp.:—Vol. I. The Bas- 
tille, pp. vii., 404; Vol II. The Constitution, pp. vii., 422; Vol. III. The Guillo- 
tine, pp. vii., 448. (R. H. Sheperd, Bibliography of Carlyle, etc., London, 1881, 
p. 11). Counting all translations more than three lines long in the ed. N. Y. 
(Collier), 2 vols., 1897, one will find that out of the total no. of 875 pp., there are 
23 pp. of translation; adding 7 more to include numerous phrases and short 
sentences, one gets 30, which can safely be regarded as the maximum and in- 
clusive number. A verifying ratio between two eds., (1837 and 1897), respectively, 
js:—44: 1274: :30: 875. 
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Carlyle was fond of decorating his pages with quotation marks, 
as can be seen in his essays, where quotations from his own 
writings appear without acknowledgment or over a pseudonym 
like “‘Sauerteig.” It will be noted also that translations double 
in number and increase in length throughout the second half 
of the history.2 From his correspondence one easily gathers 
that before the work was completed it became almost intolerably 
irksome; we may conjecture that he therefore occasionally 
abandoned his habit of paraphrasing and fell back upon literal 
translation.‘ 

As has been observed, the translations classify them- 
selves into three types: (1) the faithful type, (2) the re- 
arranged type, and (3) the slightly embellished type. Among 
the general characteristics of all three is the frequency of 
omitted lines and the neglect to indicate the omission. For the 
most part, the omissions are judicious; they save the reader 
much irrelevant and dull reading, and their absence does not 
alter the meaning of the passage. Another interesting general 
feature is the tendency of the translation to slip gradually into 
a paraphrase, in which the momentum of Carlyle’s style gathers 
force until not only the tone of the original is heightened but 
also the literal meaning. The other features to be considered 
relate directly to the style itself. They are: (a) condensation, 
omission of connectives, (b) vivid wording, usually ‘‘Carlylese,”’ 
(c) contributed words or phrases, (d) plurals for proper nouns, 
as in “these Barnaves,” (e) “‘triads,’’ such as “its Lawrences, 


3 In the first half (ed. N. Y. 1897), through Part II, Bk. XI, Ch. V. there are 
252 lines, or 7 pp., of translation; in the second half, from Pt. II, Bk. XI, Ch. VI 
to the end, there are 580 lines, or over 16 pp. of translations; these numbers do 
not include phrases and short sentences under three lines in length. The chapter, 
“Old-Dragoon Drouet,” is in the middle of the history. 

Long translations occur most abundantly in Pt. III, Bk. XIV, Ch. V— 
“A Trilogy; Ch. VIII—“Exeunt;” Bk. XVI, Ch. I1I—‘“Growing Shrill;” Bk. 
XVII, Ch. VII—*“Marie Antoinette;” Bk. XVIII, Ch. II—‘“Death;” Ch. IV— 
“Carmagnole Complete;” and Bk. XX, Ch. II—‘La Cabarus.” (It should be 
noted that, in the ed. cited here, the Books are numbered uninterruptedly from 
the first to the last, and not as in some other eds., where each Part begins with 
Book I.) 

* On July 2, 1835 he wrote to John Carlyle: “The first wish of my heart is 
that it [The French Revolution] were done in almost any way; weary, most weary 
am I of it.” —J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, A History of his life in London, 
London, 1884, i, 52. 
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Magendies, Bichats,” (f) capitalization, as in “making his 
Thought a Fact,” (g) the changing of tenses, (h) hyphenation, 
as in “sprawl-out,” (i) “pairs,” with alliteration, rhyme, or 
assonance, as in “lucid and lucent,” and (j) apostrophe. The 
triad construction, hyphenation, and the jingling of words in 
pairs do not, however, appear so frequently in the translations 
as in the paraphrases, since the act of translating was naturally 
a restraining force on Carlyle’s use of language.§ 


II 


Before observing the passages revealing Carlyle’s ability 
in accurate translation, it may be well first to note the third 
group, the embellished passages. The most common features 
here will be contributed details making for paraphrase, vivid 
wording, and most of the characteristics noted above. In 
depicting Danton during a speech at the time of the September 
massacres, Carlyle takes the liberty of inserting not only some 
descriptive detail but also an apostrophe by the speaker. In 
the following passage he adopts the French words pas de charge 
instead of the word charge which Danton actually uses, though 
the former, meaning “quick-step,” is alien to Danton’s meaning, 
“attack.” 











“Histoire Parlementaire de la Révo- 
lution Frangaise,” Buchez et Roux, 
Paris, 1833 et seqq., XVII, 347: 
.. +. Le tocsin qu’on va sonner n’est 
point un signal d’alarme, c'est la 
charge sur les ennemis de la pairie. 
(On applaudit) . . . . Pour les vaincre, 
messieurs, il nous faut de |’audace, 
encore de l’audace, toujours de |’au- 
dace, et la France est sauvée. (Les 
applaudissemens recommencent.) 


Carlyle, III, 133*: “Legislators!” so 
speaks the stentor-voice, as the News- 
papers yet preserve it for us, 

“it is not 
the alarm-cannon that you hear; it is 
the pas-de-charge against our enemies. 
To conquer them, to hurl them back, 
what do we require? JI nous faut de 
Vaudace, et encore de Vaudace, et 
toujours de Vaudace, To dare, and 
again to dare, and without end to 
dare!””’ 


* The best short analysis of Carlyle’s style is, I believe, by Archibald Mac- 
Mechan, in the Introduction of his ed. of Sartor Resartus, (Athanaeum Press 


Series, new impression), 1905, pp. xlii-Ix. 


* All references to Carlyle’s French Revolution will now be to the first edition, 
London, 1837. The punctuation and spelling, however, are of later eds. The 
present passage from Carlyle is from Part III, Book I, Chapter IV,—“Septem- 


ber in Paris.” 


? Here the contributions are: Legislators! and to hurl them back, what do 


we require? For toujours Carlyle writes without end. In stentor-voice we observe 
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In the next example, the most noteworthy feature is un- 
noted omission; the omitted lines in the French are italicized. 
In the English, the italics indicate Carlyle’s contribution to 


the translation. 


L.-S. Mercier, “Nouveau Paris,” 
Paris, 1795,° IV, 186 (Ch. CLXIV): 
. ++. assiettes, qui contiennent cha- 
cune trois harengs grillés, soupoudrés 
de ciboule, arrosés d’un peu vinaigre, 
le tout pour le billet de quinze sols. 
A cété paroissent quelques plats de 
pruneaux cuits et de lentilles nageant 
dans une sauce claire. Des terrines de 
Seuilles vertes occupent le milieu sous 
le nom de salades, e solicitent les 
passans. 

On les a vu rangés par centaines 
autour de ces tables frugales, manger, 
sans pain, des portions beaucoup trop 
modiques 


pour la capacité de leur 
estomac et pour la véhémence de leur 


appétit. 


Carlyle, III, 435-68: On the Pont 
au Change, on the Place de Gréve, 
in long sheds, Mercier, in these 
summer evenings, saw working men 
at their repast. One’s allotment of 
daily bread has sunk to an ounce and 
a half. “Plates containing each 
three grilled herrings, sprinkled with 
shorn onions, wetted with a little 
vinegar; 

to this add some morsel of 
boiled prunes, and lentils swimming in 
a clear sauce; 


at these frugal tables, 
the cook’s gridiron hissing near by, 
and the pot simmering on a fire between 
two stones, I have seen them ranged 
by the hundred; consuming, without 
bread, their scant messes, far too 
moderate 
for the keenness of their 
appetite and the extent of their 
stomach.” . 


The question of just what principle of selection among the 
words in Carlyle’s immense vocabulary is to be seen here 
brings up the old mystery of the nature and origin of a man’s 


style. “Véhémence,” for instance, might very well be trans- 
lated here as “violence.””’ However, Carlyle’s version of Mercier 





an example of his propensity to hyphenate, and in Newspapers his delight in 
capitals. He omits de la patrie and on applaudit which I italicise. 

§ Part III, Book VII, Chapter VI—“Grilled Herrings.” 

* Carlyle nowhere indicates the edition in which he used Mercier. I have 
employed the ed. of Paris, 1795, which, because of the correspondence between 
some of its page numbers and Carlyle’s references, seems to be the one he con- 
sulted. Yet the lack of such correspondence in certain other instances would 
indicate that he either made some erroneous references or used a different 
edition from that cited here. 
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is, on the whole, and except for the contributed phrases, a 
careful and exact one. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of “Carlylese’” being 
supplied to a character in The French Revolution occurs in the 
chapter entitled ‘Kings and Emigrants.’ From the Mémoires 
of Madame Campan Carlyle extracts a wistful remark by Marie 
Antoinette which, to him, seemed to throw a dramatic flash over 
the deadlock regarding the Constitution of 1792. In the Mém- 
otres he read: “Peut-étre, ajouta-t-elle, peut-étre un jour aurais- 
je sauvé la noblesse, si j’avais eu quelque temps de |’affliger; je ne 
Yai point. Quand on obtient de nous une démarche qui la 
blesse, je suis boudée; personne ne vient 4 mon jeu; le coucher 
du roi est solitaire. On ne veut pas juger les nécessités poli- 
tiques: on nous punit de nos malheurs.”" Carlyle writes:“‘Let 
Decency drop a veil over it [the humiliating dependence of the 
Royal family upon the bickerings of petty politicians]: sorrier 
wisdom was seldom enacted in the world. This one small fact, 
does it not throw the saddest light on much? The Queen is 
lamenting to Madame Campan: ‘What am I to do? When they, 
these Barnaves, get us advised to any step which the Noblesse 
do not like, then I am pouted at; nobody comes to my card- 
table; the King’s Couchee is solitary.’ In such a case of dubiety, 
what is one to do? Go inevitably to the ground!” Here is to 
be seen a representative of the renderings of a vast number of 
such French passages; in his sympathetic and ruminative mood 
Carlyle seemed to think and speak with his characters, then to 
slip into translation, keeping, however, his own idiom and ever 
tending to slip back into paraphrase. Thus the Queen’s words 
are given a Carlylean flavor; these Barnaves is good “‘Carlylese”’, 
as is the phrase get us advised. Finally, there is the characteristic 
freedom of the passage: for on Carlyle writes they, these Barnaves, 
regardless of whether he is certain the Queen referred to a 
Republican or a Royal liberalist. 

From these three examples, typical of the eight embellished 
translations,""* it can be observed that no substantial error 


% Part II, Book V, Chapter V. 

™ Madame Campan, Mémoires sur la vie privée de Marie Antoinette, Paris, 
1823, II, 177. (In the Berville-Barriére Collection des Mémoires, etc.) 

Me The five remaining “embellished” passages appear in Vol. II, 194 (Pt. 
II, Bk. III, Ch. VII); Vol. II, 336 (Pt. I, Bk. V. Ch. VIII); Vol III, 55 (Pt. II, 
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results from the additions and alterations which Carlyle’s mind 
and style effected. Remaining true to the meaning and the 
spirit of the original he was yet able to achieve valid improve- 
ments in vividness, dramatic quality, and human reality. 


III 


In examining the “rearranged type,’ we are at a loss to 
account for the alteration of the original sequence of sentences. 
There is no obvious improvement over the French version, noth- 
ing, for instance, like climactic effect, or increased emphasis, or 
superior unity. It may be rightly doubted if there was any con- 
scious motive behind the practice. The most plausible conjec- 
ture is that Carlyle first intended a short quotation, then after 
a brief translation, returned to the original and noted another 
attractive sentence and set itdown, Later he perhaps set down 
another, his own fancy offering nothing superior to the original. If 
the altered sequence did no violence to the meaning of the source, 
then the translation remained as his intermittent attention had 
produced it. In discussing the method of The French Revolution 
we must never forget the circumstances under which it was 
written: the restless and nearly hopeless state of Carlyle’s 
mind at a time when he had as yet made no success of his work 
in spite of nearly ten years’ powerful effort; and, too, the tem- 
perament of a man intent not on writing a scientifically docu- 
mented history but a work in which careful literary art, a 
raoral message, and a respectable degree of “dryasdust’’ accu- 
racy were to be blended in one."* We must thus expect a certain 
amount of irregularity with sources,—without, however, any 
major falsification. And some of this irregularity appears very 
interestingly in the following passages. 





Bk. I, Ch. VI); Vol. II, 260-1 (Pt. II, Bk. IV, Ch. IX); Vol. IT, 305 (Pt. II, Bk. 
V, Ch. IV). These passages are not less than three lines long; they are, respect- 
tively, from Dumont, Toulongeon, Montgaillard, Toulongeon, and the Histoire’ 
Parlementaire. 

mw“... Ihave again been resolute about the writing of a book, and even 
working in the direction of one. Subject, ‘The French Revolution.’ Whole 
boxes of books about me. Gloomy, huge, of almost boundless meaning; but 
obscure, dubious—all too deep for me; will and must do my best. Alas! gleams, 
too, of a work of art hover past me; as if this should be a work of art. Poor me!” — 
Carlyle’s Journal, July 26, 1834 (J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle, A History of the 
First Forty Years of his Life, N. Y. 1882 (2 vols. in one), IT, 259). 
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There is, for example, the very touching description of 
Madame Roland in prison, by Riouffe, and the curious rear- 
rangement of its sentences into a valid unity.” 


H. Riouffe, “Mémoires,” in “Mém- 
oires sur les Prisons,” Paris, 1823, 
55-6: ....Quelque chose de plus 
que ce qui se trouve ordinairement 
dans les yeux des femmes, se peignait 
dans ses grands yeux noirs pleins 
d’expression et de douceur; elle parlait 
souvent & la grille avec la liberté et le 
courage d’un grand homme. Ce 
langage républicain, sortant de la 
bouche d’une jolie femme francaise 
dont on préparait l’échafaud, était 
un des miracles de la révolution auquel 
on n’était point encore accoutumé. 
Nous étions tous attentifs autour 
d’elle dans une espéce d’admiration 
et de stupeur. Sa conversation était 
serieuse sans étre froide; elle s’expri- 
mait avec une pureté, un nombre et 
une prosodie, qui faisaient de son 
langage une espéce de musique dont 
Voreille n’était jamais rassasiée. Elle 
ne parlait jamais des députés qui 
venaient de périr, qu’avec respect, 
mais sans pitié effeminée, et leur 
reprochant méme de n’avoir pas pris 
des mesures assez fortes. [Elle les 
désignait le plus ordinairement sous 
le nom de nos amis; elle faisait souvent 
appeler Claviére pour s’entretenir 
avec lui. Quelquefois aussi son sexe 
reprenait le dessus, et on voyait 
qu’elle avait pleuré au souvenir de sa 
fille et de son époux. Ce mélange 
d’amollissement naturel et de force la 
rendait plus intéressante. La femme 
qui la servait me dit un jour: Devant 
vous elle rassemble toutes ses forces, 
mais dans la chambre elle reste quelque- 
fois trois heures appuyées sur sa fenttre 
@ pleurer. 


Carlyle, III, 293: Queenly, sublime 
in her uncomplaining sorrow, seemed 
she to Riouffe in her Prison. “Some- 
thing more than is usually found in 
the looks of women painted itself,” 
says Riouffe, “in those large black 
eyes of hers, full of expression and 
sweetness. She spoke to me often, 
at the Grate: we were all attentive 
round her, in a sort of admiration and 
astonishment; she expressed herself 
with a purity, with a harmony and 
prosody that made her language like 
music, of which the ear could never 
have enough. Her conversation was 
serious, not cold; coming from the 
mouth of a beautiful woman, it was 
frank and courageous as that of a 
great man.” 


“And yet her maid said: 
‘Before you, she collects her strength; 
but in her own room, she will sit three 
hours sometimes leaning on the win- 
dow, and weeping’.” 


8 Carlyle consulted Riouffe in the Bervi'le-Barriére Collection des Mémoires 


relatifs d la Révolution Francaise, in Vol. II of the two volumes entitled 
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As far as the word grille the French passage is translated accur- 
ately and in the original sequence. But from there on, Carlyle 
seems to be “teasing” the French sentences apart. From the idea 
of Riouffe talking with Madame Roland at the Grate, he pro- 
ceeds to the idea of several listeners standing attentive about 
her; her language seems next to attract him, and he telescopes 
R‘ouffe’s sentences bearing on her conversational powers; 
finally, he returns to the passage (so it would seem) and notes 
the words avec la liberté et le courage d’un grand homme, then 
those relating to Madame Roland’s beauty, and those further 
analyzing her style of speech, and at last briefly sets them to- 
gether with the words Her conversation was serious, etc. Riouffe’s 
next sentences, dealing in more detail with her talk, especially 
with the subject of it, do not seem to concern Carlyle; he goes 
directly to the very human detail-of Madame Roland in her 
solitude. Whether Carlyle actually dealt with the source- 
passage in precisely this fashion is, perhaps, of no great moment; 
but we are justified in wondering just what were his mental 
processes during the moments when he pored over what, among 
all the pages of Riouffe’s account, are the most humanly real. 
Space will not permit showing the very curious use which 
Carlyle makes of Mercier’s accounts of the orgiastic fétes under 
the Terror. The reader may turn, however, to Carlyle’s chapter, 
“Carmagnole Complete,” and read the paragraph beginning, 
“The corresponding Festival in the Church of Saint-Eustache,” 
etc. The French original of this paragraph is to~ be found in 
Mercier’s Nouveau Paris, volume IV, from page 118 to 120. 
Carlyle selects his details without regard to the sequence ob- 
served by Mercier and imposed by the order of the original 
events; details are assembled here as a painter assembles them 
on a canvas, as if there were no such thing as chronology. The 
result is a condensation of Mercier’s version, a vivifying of the 
original, and a doubtful kind of faithfulness to it, From the 
first words of the paragraph to the sentence ending with intozxi- 





Mémoires sur les Prisons. The Collection appeared in 68 vols., Paris, 1821-8. Fora 
discussion of Carlyle’s misconception of Madame Roland see C. R. L. Fletcher, 
ed. French Revolution, London, 1902, I, 406, n. 

4 Note that here Carlyle indicates an omitted passage. There is no break 
in Carlyle’s paragraph, however, between a great man and And yet. These lines 
are from Part III, Book V, Chapter II,—“‘Death.” 
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cation created laughter, Carlyle is translating from page 120. 
Then, perhaps to bring into sharp contrast the intoxication of 
the boys and girls, with the spectacle of the goddess of Reason 
sitting not far away, he translates from page 118, beginning 
with Reason sat in azure mantle, and ending with the last word 
in the sentence, acolytes. Next there is a leap not only to a 
different page but also to a different locality, so to speak,—the 
Church of St. Gervais—for the next words, And out of doors, 
begin a translation of page 122 on which Mercier describes the 
mob warming itself before a bonfire of balustrades and stalls 
from St. Gervais; the last words of this bit of translation are 
of Priests’ and Canons’ stalls. The last passage, the rest of 
the sentence thus begun, would seem to describe further the 
multitude before St. Gervais, but the truth is that the words 
translate a passage on page 119 where Mercier had related how 
the crowd had abandoned itself to revelry at the Church of St. 
Eustache.™ Thus for this single, apparently homogeneous pas- 
sage in The French Revolution there are four different original 
passages, on pages 120, 118, 122, 119 respectively, as they were 
used in the sequence adopted by Carlyle. The translation itself 
is entirely accurate. To account for the rearrangements here 
seems impossible. They might appear to be the result of trans- 
lating from memory, if the literalness of Carlyle’s version did 
not suggest the opposite. 

The third “rearranged”’ translation (the second from Mercier), 
shows a similar violation of sentence sequence and of chronology. 
In the same chapter, ““Carmagnole Complete,” but a page or 
two before the passages just discussed, occurs a translation 
beginning: ‘Most of these people were still drunk ....’’ From 
page 113 of Mercier’s fourth volume Carlyle translates an 
account of the plundering of the churches on November 10 
(1793), and proceeds accurately and appropriately as far as the 
sentence ending with towards the Convention. With the words 
They enter there he depicts the mob entering the Convention, 
“all masked like mummers in fantastic sacerdotal vestments.” 
But the rest of the translation (including the sentence begin- 


% Carlyle’s references to Mercier here and in the next passage seem erro- 
neous; at least they are not confirmed by consulting the ed. of Paris, 1795. 
The several other eds. which I have examined, however, show the same text and 
the same use of pages by Carlyle. 
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ning They enter) is from page 116 and really describes an event 
of such nature on November 20." This translation, like the 
other from Mercier, is otherwise entirely accurate and represent- 
ative of Carlyle’s general practice.'” 


IV 


The opening paragraph of The French Revolution contains a 
literal translation so unimpressive that one may well wonder 
why Carlyle chose to begin his soaring narrative in such a pedes- 
trian manner. It is an excellent example of the “faithful type” 
which, in spite of a certain heightening in diction and some 
omissions, can be considered as a dependable translation. This 
particular passage is taken from C.-J.-F. Hénault’s Abrégé 
Chronologique de l’ Histoire de France (Paris, 1775). The parallel 
passages are as follows: 

Carlyle, I, 3-4: President Hénault, 
remarking on the royal Surnames of 
Honor how difficult it often is to as- 
certain not only why, but even when, 


they were conferred, takes occasion, 
in his sleek official way, to make a 


Hénault, 701: Le surnom de Bien- 
aimé donné a Louis XV ne laissera 
pas la posterité dans la méme in- 
certitude. Ce prince, en 1744 ac- 
courant d’un bout de son royaume a 
Vautre, et suspendant ses conquétes 
de Flandres, pour venir au secours 
d’Alsace, fut arrété 4 Metz par une 
maladie qui fit craindre pour ses 
jours; 

a cette nouvelle, Paris semble 
dans sa terreur une ville prise d’assaut, 
on entendit retentir les églises de 
voeux et de gémissemens: les priéres 
des prétres et du peuple étoient inter- 
rompues a tous les momens par leurs 


philosophical reflection. ‘The Sur- 
name of Bien-aimé (Well-beloved),” 
says he, “which Louis XV bears, will 
not leave posterity in the same doubt. 
This Prince, in the year 1744, while 
hastening from one end of his kingdom 
to the other, and suspending his con- 
quests in Flanders that he might fly 
to the assistance of Alsace, was 
arrested at Metz by a malady which 
threatened to cut short his days. At 
the news of this, Paris, all in terror, 
seemed a city taken by storm: the 
churches resounded with supplications 
and groans; the prayers of priests and 
people were every moment inter- 


% Mercier’s account begins with a mention of the date: Le 20 Novembre 
1793 mit le comble a ces folies irreligieuses . . . . (Mercier, IV, 116, Ch. CXLV) 
The date, November 10, I take from the upper margin of Carlyle’s page. 

17 The two other translations showing rearrangement occur in Vol. ITI, 
72-3, (Part III, Book I, Chapter VII) beginning with As for you, for I will neither 
call you citizens, nor soldiers . . . .; and in Vol. III, 338 (Pt. III, Bk. V. Ch. VII) 
beginning with I inform thee... . 
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sanglots, et ce fut d’un intérét si cher 
et si tendre que se forma le surnom de 
Bien-aimé, titre au-dessus encore de 
tous ceux que ce grand prince a merité. 
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rupted by their sobs: and it was from 
an interest so dear and tender that this 
Surname of Bien-aimé fashioned it- 
self—a title higher still than all the 
rest which this great Prince has 
earned. 


With one of his characteristic synoptic gazes Carlyle, in 
the chapter entitled ‘““The Wakeful,” looks back over nineteen 
hundred_,centusies for a dramatic detail to corroborate the 


theory of “National Character.” 


He quotes from De Bello 


Gallico a passage showing those Gaulish traits which were re- 
vealed in the lawlessness of Avignon in 1791: 


“De Bello Gallico,” lib. IV, 5: Est 
enim hoc Gallicae consuetudinis: uti 
et viatores etiam invitos, consistere 
cogant et, quid quisque eorum de 
quaque re audierit, aut cognoverit, 
quaerant; et mercatores in oppidis 
vulgus circumsistat quibusque ex 
regionibus veniant quasque ibi res 
cognoverint, pronuntiare cogant. His 
rebus atque auditionibus permoti de 
summis saepe rebus consilia ineunt, 
quorum eos in vistigio poenitere 
necesse est, cum incertis rumoribus 
serviant et plerique ad voluntatem 
eorum ficta respondeant. 


Carlyle, IIT, 1518: Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, Julius Caesar, with 
his quick sure eye, took note how the 
Gauls waylaid men. “It is a habit of 
theirs,” says he, “to stop travellers, 
were it even by constraint, and in- 
quire whatsoever each of them may 
have heard or known about any sort 
of matter: in their towns, the common 
people beset the passing trader; de- 
manding to hear from what regions 
he came, what things he got ac- 
quainted with there. Excited by 
which rumors and hearsays, they will 
decide about the weightiest matters; 
and necessarily repent next moment 
that they did it, on such guidance of 
uncertain reports, and many a traveler 
answering with mere fictions to please 
them, and get off.” 


There is undoubtedly some relationship between the date of 








The French Revolution, 1837, and the presence in it of three 
long translations from Goethe. Carlyle was still under the en- 
chantment of the German mind, and here translates his Hero 
with a fidelity and sobriety even more marked than that which 
characterizes his usual literal versions. Of the three passages, 
only one can be presented; but it is sufficient in itself to show 
the quality of all three: 


48 Part II, Book ITI, Chapter IT. 
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Goethe, “Werke,” XXXIII, 73: 
“.... der Ton ist wundersam genug, 
als wir’ er zusammengesetzt aus dem 
Brummen des Kreisels, dem Butteln 
des Wassers und dem Pfeifen eines 
Vogels. Sie waren weniger gefihrlich 
wegen des feuchten Erdbodens; wo 
eine hinschlug, blieb sie stecken, und 
so ward mein thérichter Versuchsritt 
wenigstens vor der Gefahr des Rico- 
chetirens gesichert. 

Unter diesen Umstinden kont’ ich 
jedoch bald bemerken dasz etwas 
Ungewohnliches in mir vorgehe; ich 
achtete genau darauf und doch wiirde 
sich die Empfindung nur gleichnisz- 
weise mittheilen lassen. Es schien als 
wire man an einem sehr heiszen Orte, 
und zugleich von derselben Hitze 
vollig durchdrungen, so dasz man sich 
mit demselben Element, in welchem 
man sicht befindet, vollkommen 
gleich fiihlt. Die Auger verlieren 
nichts an ihrer Starke, noch Deutlich- 
keit; aber es ist doch als wenn die Welt 
einen gewissen braunréthlichen Ton 
hatte, der den Zustand so wie die 
Gegenstinde noch apprehensiver 
macht. 


Carlyle, III, 75: “....The 
sound of them,”’ says he, “is curious 
enough; as if it were compounded of 
the humming of tops, the gurgling of 
water and the whistle of birds. 


By degrees you get a very uncommon 
sensation; which can only be described 
by similitude. It seems as if you were 
in some place extremely hot, and at 
the same time were completely pene- 
trated by the heat of it; so that you 


feel as if you and this element you 
are in were perfectly on a par. The 
eyesight loses nothing of its strength 
or distinctness; and yet it is as if all 
things had got a kind of brown-red 
colour, which makes the situation 
and the objects still more impressive 
on you.’’° 


Concerning the last and the longest passage to be presented 


here, a word of comment is perhaps desirable. In the chapter 
entitled “A Trilogy,” Carlyle employs translation throughout, 
rather than paraphrase an original version which contained 
obviously rich qualities. Nearly four hundred pages of the eight- 
eenth volume of the Histoire Parlementaire are devoted to the 
presentation of eye-witness accounts, short mémoires, and 


% Part III, Book I, Chapter VII,—‘September in Argonne.”—Carlyle’s 
translation of Goethe is from his Campagne in Frankreich 1792, in Werke, 
XXX, 73, Stuttgart, 1829. The passage I am presenting, however, is from the 
Werke, Weimar, 1898, identical in text with the Stuttgart ed. 

(Note the unnoted omission by Carlyle of Goethe’s sentence begianing 
Sie waren weniger gefihrlich ... .) 

2° The two other translations from Goethe appear in Vol. III, 248-9 (Pt. 
ITI, Bk. IV. Ch. IlI,—“Retreat of the Eleven’’); and in Vol. III, 83-6 (Pt. III, 
Bk. I, Ch. VIII,—“Exeunt”). Both translations are accurate. 
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miscellaneous narratives of the prisons during the September 
massacres. Knowing, as we do, how avidly Carlyle fastened 
upon the slightest detail of ‘“‘human interest,” we are not sur- 
prised that he incorporated generous segments of three of these 
narratives in his history. They vie with Carlyle himself in 
vividness, dramatic interest, realistic truth. No other volume 
of that vast, kaleidoscopic, encyclopedic Histoire Parlementaire, 
in which truth is set forth like fiction and yet remains truth, is 
quite so fascinating to the reader of today. Carlyle places the 
three long sections before his readers, unchanged, with omis- 
sions of passages too horrible, or too sentimental, or too dis- 
cursive to be retained; and generally adheres closely to the 
French. The first of the three accounts*®* (the only one which 
space permits showing) extends, in the Histoire Parlementaire, 
from page 103 to page 135; Carlyle begins translating from 
page 112 and finishes at the bottom of page 113, with three 
minor omissions: 











“Histoire Parlementaire,” XVIII, 
112: Vers sept heures. Nous vimes 
entrer deux hommes, dont les mains 
ensanglantées étaient armées de 
sabres; ils étaient conduits par un 
guichetier qui portait une torche et 
qui leur indiqua le lit de l’infortuné 
Reding. Dans ce moment affreux je 
lui serrais la main et je cherchais a 
le rassurer. Un de ces hommes fit un 
mouvement pour l’enlever; mais ce 
malheureux larréta en lui disant 
d’une voix mourante: “Eh! monsieur, 
j'ai assez souffert; je ne crains pas la 
mort; par grace, donnez-la-moi ici.” 
Ces paroles le rendirent immobile; 
mais son camarade, en le regardant 
et en lui disant: ‘“‘Allons donc,’ le 
décida. Il l’enleva, le mit sur ses 
épaules et fut le porter dans la rue, 
oi il recut la mort... .. Jai les yeux 
si pleine de larmes que je ne vois plus 
ce que j’écris.™ 


Carlyle, III, 43-44: “Towards seven 
o'clock (Sunday night at the Abbaye; 
for Jourgniac goes by dates): “we saw 
two men enter, their hands bloody 
and armed with sabres; a turnkey, 
with a torch, lighted them; he pointed 
to the bed of the unfortunate Swiss, 
Reding. Reding spoke with a dying 
voice. One of them paused; but the 
other cried, Allons donc; 


lifted the un- 
fortunate man; carried him out on his 
back to the street. He was massacred 
there. 


2a Jourgniac Saint-Méard, Mon Agonie de Trente-huit Heures, in Hist. 


Parl., XVIII, 103-135. 


*. Carlyle’s omissions here show a sense of selection and a desire to main- 
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Nous nous regardions sans proférer 
une parole, nous nous serrions les 
mains, nous nous embrassions. ... . 
Immobiles, dans un morne silence et 
les yeux fixés, nous regardions le pavé 
de notre prison, que la lune éclairait 
dans l’intervalle de l’ombre formée 
par les triples barreaux de nos 
Mais bientét les cris 


We all looked at one another in 
silence, we clasped each other’s hands. 
Motionless, with fixed eyes, we gazed 
on the pavement of our prison; on 
which lay the moonlight, chequered 
with the triple stanchions of our 
windows.” 


A paragraph, with the caption A minuit, relates the guiche- 
tier’s threat that if anyone escaped, all would be massacred 


without trial. Then: 


“Histoire Parlementaire,” XVIII, 
113: Le lundi 3, a deux heures du 
matin——On enfonca 4 coups re- 
doublés une des portes de la prison: 
nous pensAmes d’abord que c’était 
celle du guichet qu’on enfoncait pour 
venir nous massacrer dans nos cham- 
bres, mais nous fames un peu rassurés 
quand nous entendimes dire, sur 
lescalier, que c’était celle d’un cachot 
od quelques prisoniers s’étaient barri- 
cadés. Peu aprés, nous apprimes 
qu’on avait égorgé tous ceux qu’on 
y avait trouvés. 

A dix heures.—L’abbé Lenfant, con- 
fesseur du roi, et l’abbé de Chapt- 
Rastignac, parurent dans la tribune 
de la chapelle qui nous servait de 
prison et dans laquelle ils étaient 
entrés par une porte qui donne sur 
Yescalier. Ils nous annoncérent que 
notre derniére heure approchait et 
nous invitérent 4 nous recueillir pour 
recevoir leur bénediction. Un mouve- 
ment électrique, qu’on ne peut définer, 
nous précipita 4 genoux, et, les mains, 


“Three in the morning™: They were 
breaking-in one of the prison-doors. 
We at first thought they were coming 
to kill us in our room; 


but heard, by 
voices on the staircase, that it was a 
room where some Prisoners had barri- 
caded themselves. They were all 
butchered there, as we _ shortly 
gathered.” 


“Ten o'clock: The Abbé Lenfant 
and the Abbé de Chapt-Rastignac 
appeared in the pulpit of the Chapel, 
which was our prison; they had 
entered by a door from the stairs. 


They said to us that our end was at 
hand; that we must compose ourselves 
and receive their last blessing. An 
electric movement, not to be defined, 
threw us all on our knees, and we re- 
ceived it. 





tain an appropriate dignity throughout the chapter. The lurid and spectacular 
details found in nearly all the narratives of this volume of the Historie Parle- 
mentaire could easily seduce a writer of less artistic integrity into a formless and 
hysterical account. 

® Note Carlyle’s error of Three in the morning for Le lundi 3, 4 deux heures 
du matin. 
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jointes, nous la regdmes. Ce moment 
quoique consolant, fut un des plus! 
. +++ que nous ayons éprouvés. A la 
veille de paraitre devant I’Etre Su- 
préme, agenouillés devant deux de 
ses ministres, nous présentions un 
spectacle indéfinissable. L’age de ces 
deux vieillards, leur position au- 
dessus de nous, la mort planant sur 
nos tétes et nous environnant de 
toutes parts, tout répandait sur cette 
cérémonie une teinte auguste et 
lugubre; elle nous rapprochait de la 
Divinité; elle nous rendait le courage; 
tout raisonnement était suspendu, et 
le plus froid et le plus incrédule en 
recut autant d’impression que le plus 
ardent et le plus sensible. Une demi- 
heure aprés, ces deux prétres furent 
massacrés, et nous entendimes leurs 
cris! 
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These two white-haired old men, 
blessing us from their place above; 
death hovering over our heads, on all 
hands environing us; the moment is 
never to be forgotten.” 


Half an hour 
after, they were both massacred, and 
we heard their cries.”—Thus Jourg- 
niac in his Agony in the Abbaye. 


This passage, a unit in itself, is continued in the last pages of 
Carlyle’s chapter where Jourgniac is shown pleading eloquently 
at the bar for his life, and where after the reader’s interest has 
been suspended through several critical stages of Jourgniac’s 
trial, the acquittal is finally given. What Carlyle calls a “long- 
winded” “loose theatricality” does indeed pervade the original 
account toward the end, but many dramatic details might well 
have been translated into the chapter. We have seen, however, 
just what features characterize these three translated passages 
which mark the summit of those that have intrinsic interest. 
Further comment on Carlyle’s practice as a translator is, 
perhaps, superfluous. That he seldom bound himself to poate 


* There is some slight rearrangement here, as can be seen. This sentence is 
also a typical case of the translation tending to become a paraphrase. 

* It is not necessary, perhaps, to cite the remaining thirty-one comparative- 
ly literal translations. It can be assumed that those translated passages above 
three lines in length which have not been discussed here as belonging either to 
the “embellished” group or to the “rearranged” group must be reliable transla- 
tions. One’s classification depends, of course, on what one demands of the 
translator. My standards in the present case have been relatively generous, 
since it would be of little profit so to misunderstand Carlyle, as man and artist, 
as to expect him to produce work out of keeping with his point of view. Thus 
I have no doubt characterized as literal several translations which others might 
consider embellished. 
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which would hamper his style is obvious everywhere in the speci- 
mens we have examined. It would appear that in both the trans- 
lations and the paraphrases his fidelity was more to fact than to 
text, and that he considered his obligation fulfilled when he 
cited a source from which he drew, not a literal version of a fact, 
but the fact itself. He reserved to himself the privilege of ex- 
panding upon the original phrases as far as he felt it to be con- 
sistent with accuracy and good faith. The result might be a 
translation or a paraphrase, or an indefinable mixture of the 
two; but at any rate he seldom permitted an important passage 
in his work to pass without adequate references.™ Thus it is 
possible, by observing his habits of translation to arrive at 
some understanding of his method, especially in so far as it 
reveals the inter-action of his sources and his temperament and 
style. In spite of contribution of details, of rearrangements 
of sentences, of heightened diction, of unnoted omissions, of 
the shadow of paraphrase always in the background,—in spite 
of all these features, his translated passages nowhere actually 
mislead the reader. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 


% The French Revolution is a tissue of paraphrases from memoirs and his- 
tories and miscellaneous sources. It is possible, by assembling all the sources 
cited in Carlyle’s footnotes, to account for every historical statement in the 
work. Thus the references are evidences of real verification by Carlyle. I have 
elsewhere, in Carlyle’s General Method in the French Revolution, indicated the 
nature and extent of the paraphrases and the value of Carlyle’s footnotes. 











ZUM U-UMLAUT IM NORDISCHEN 


Die altnordische Grammatik! bedarf noch in vieler Hinsicht 
der Aufhellung. Das gilt besonders vom u-Umlaut. Warum 
haben z.B. fridr, lidr, vidr, usw., keinen u-Umlaut? Und ist 
das jg in skjgldr, kjolr, hjorr, usw., der u-Umlaut eines 7 oder 
eines e? Derartige Fragen hat man his jetzt kaum aufgeworfen, 
weil hier immer noch die alte Theorie von der indogermanischen 
Abkunft des west- und nordgerm. e und i den Blick triibt. 

Der Zweck dieser Abhandlung ist nachzuforschen, zunichst 
(I), inwieweit sich die Formen der u-Stimme im Nordischen, 
da wo es sich um ein i:e als Stammvokal handelt, vom Stand- 
punkte des altgermanischen i aus erkliren lassen, und zweitens 
(II), ob sich Professor Collitz’s Annahme? auch hier in Bezug 
auf die u-Stimme im Nordischen bestitigen lasse. 


I 


Die urspriingliche Verteilung der Vokale der u-Stimme im 
Nordischen muss die folgende gewesen sein: « vor dem # und 


1 Literatur. 

Cleasby-Vigftsson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874. 

Collitz, H., Das schwache Priteritum und seine Vorgeschichte, Gdttingen, 1912, 
(=Hesperia I.),. S. 233-235. 

Falk und Torp, Dansk-Norskens Lydhistorie, Kristiania, 1898, 
Norwegisch-Dénisches etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1910, 
Wortschats der germanischen S pracheinheit, Gittingen, 1909. 

Fritzner, J., Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog, Kristiania, 1886-1896. 

Holthausen, F., Alisdéchsisches Elementarbuch, 2. Aufl., Heidelberg, 1921. 

Holzmann, A., Aldeutsche Grammatik, Bd. I., Leipzig, 1875. 

Uber den Umlaut, Carlsruhe, 1843. 

Kock, A., Zur Behandlung des durch u entstandenen Brechungsdiphthongs in 
den alinord. Sprachen, PBB. XX, S. 117 ff. 

Larsson, L., Ordfirrddet i de ilsta islinska handskrifterna, Lund, 1891. 

Noreen, A., Altislindische und Altnorwegische Grammatik, Halle, 3. Aufi., 
1903, 4. Aufl., 1923. 

Sievers, E., Angelsdchsische Grammatik, 3. Aufl., Halle, 1898. 

Streitberg, W., Urgermanische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1892. 

Wimmer, L. F., Alinordische Grammatik, itibersetzt von Sievers, Halle, 1871. 
2 “Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in Keltischem Gewande,” J. E. 

Germ. Phil., Bd. VI1., S. 253-306. Professor Collitz behauptet hier, dass das 

“alte e” im Germ. ganz und gar zu verwerfen sei, weil indog. e und é schon 

im Urgerm. in i zusammengefallen seien. 
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dem i, dagegen e vor dem a (*6) der Endung, also N. *friduR, 
G. *fredéR, D. fridi(u) (Altn. fridr, fridar, fridi), ebenso wie 
N. *skilduR, G. *skeld6R, D. *skildi(u) (Altn. skjgldr, skjaldar, 
skildi). Dieses Verhiltnis ist aber spiter so ausgeglichen, dass 
im ersteren Fall das unverinderte i durchgefiihrt wurde, 
wihrend man im letzteren Fall die urspriingliche Verteilung der 
Vokale beibehielt, welche dann spiter durch das « und das a 
der Endung Brechung erlitten. Zwar liegt die Sache tatsichlich 
so, dass das i vorzugsweise da zur Herrschaft gelangte, wo 
einfacher Konsonant folgte (fridr, lidr, vidr, usw.), ausserdem 
in kvisir; wihrend sich die urspriingliche Vokalregelung (mit 
Brechung durch das « und das a der Endung) vor Lig.+Kons. 
(skjgldr, skjaldar) hielt, ausserdem in mjedr (ahd. mito, metu), 
sowie vor einfachem /. Nur vor r (verr, verdr, fjerdr) ist der 
Stammvokal e (durch die r-Brechung des i) durchaus fiir alle 
Kasus vorauszusetzen, denn das i scheint im Germanischen 
iiberhaupt (nicht nur im Gotischen) eine Wahlverwandtschaft 
zu dem e zu haben. Durchbrochen erscheint diese Regel wieder 
in tégr, wenn letzteres (vgl. Noreen*, §395, Anm. 3) die iltere 
Form fiir tigr ist. 

Diese Regelung der Vokale kann nicht ganz zufillig sein, 
wie z.B. das Fehlen der o-Formen bei uifr gegen sg. fugl, Nom. 
plu. foglar (der Plural muss doch natiirlich friiher *olfar aus 
*wolfé R—vgl. ahd. wolfa—gewesen sein), sondern sie hat, meiner 
Meinung nach, ihren Grund nicht nur in den _unmittelbar fol- 
genden Konsonanten, sondern auch in dem unmittelbar vor- 
hergehenden /, r oder ». Wo der Stammvokal nach /, v, oder r 
nicht (zu io oder ja) gebrochen (d.h. diphthongiert) werden 
durfte, da regelten sich die Vokale nach dem i. Wenn aber kein 
1, v, oder r, vorherging und die Brechung (d.h. Diphthongierung 
zu io oder ja) daher stattfinden durfte, da hielt sich (ausser 
vor r) die urspriingliche Vokalregelung, nimlich das i vor dem 
u und dem i der Endung, das e vor dem a der Endung. Das i des 
Stammes erlitt dann spiter Brechung (zu jo, jg) durch das u der 
Endung, und das e erlitt Brechung (zu ja) durch das a der 
Endung, waihrend das i vor dem i der Endung immer unver- 
aindert blieb. Dass die Brechung der Vokale durch ein vor- 
hergehendes /, v, oder r gehemmt wird, sieht man auch beim 
Verbum (a-Brechung): z.B. lesa, reka, vera gegen bjarga, gjalla, 


usw. 
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Diese Regelung muss nun weiter wohl zu einer Zeit statt- 
gefunden haben, als das « der Endung in *friduR usw. noch 
vorhanden war. Dass das Sprachgefiihl hier bei einfachem 
Konsonanten die Reihenfolge i-u bevorzugte, kann darin seinen 
Grund haben, dass diese Reihenfolge im Verbalablaut die Regel 
war, nimlich im Priter. plur. der I. Ablautsreihe (didum, 
gripum, usw.). Ein é« kommt im Verbum iiberhaupt nicht 
vor, im Nordischen ebensowenig wie im Ahd. Auf die Fille 
mit Lig.+Kons. konnte dies nun keine Anwendung finden, da 
die Verben der I. Ablautsreihe stets auf einfachen Konsonanten 
ausgehen. Daher ist vielleicht in diesen Fallen das e vor dem a 
der Endung (im Gen. beider Numeri) bei der Vokalregelung 
bewahrt und nicht durch Analogiewirkung nach den iibrigen 
Kasus (wo die Reihe i:~ vorliegt) zu i geworden. Hier (d.h. 
vor Lig.+Kons.) konnte das e umsomehr bevorzugt werden, 
als das r im Germ. iiberhaupt (nicht nur im Got.) eine Wahl- 
verwandtschaft zum e hat; z.B. hat *wer-“Mann,” in allen 
germ. Sprachen nur e, trotz des idg. i (lat. vir, sskr. vird-s, usw.). 
Dass die Ablautsreihen des Verbums den gesamten Vokalismus 
im Germ. bis zu einem gewissen Grade beeinflussen, lisst sich 
auch sonst beobachten. 

Bei fridr, vidr, lidr usw., die auf einfachen Konsonanten 
ausgehen, wurde im Urn. das i im Gen. beider Numeri durch 
das *6 (historisches a) der Endung zu e umgelautet, Sg. *frid6R 
>*fred6R, Plur. *lido>*ledé. In allen iibrigen Kasus folgte 
entweder u oder i: Nom. sg. *friduR, Dat. sg. *fridi(u), Akk. 
sg. *fridu, Nom. pl. *UidiR, Dat. pl. *tidum, Akk. pl. *ldu. 
Durch Analogie dringte sich nun spiter das i aus den iibrigen 
Kasus in die Genitivformen hinein, sodass das i iiberali zur 
Herrschaft gelangte. Die Genitivformen Sg. fridar, Plur. lida 
miissen Neubildungen sein, denn woher sonst das e im Gen. 
bei den anderen Fillen, z.B. wo Lig.+ Kons. folgte? 

Anders liegen aber die Verhiltnisse bei skjgldr, fjerdr, usw., 
wo Lig.+ Kons. dem Stammvokal folgte, und bei Ajerr, Ryelr, 
usw., wo einfaches / oder r folgte. Hier wurde im Gen. beider 
Numeri das 7 nicht nur zu e umgelautet, sondern weiter zu 
ja(*e>*ea>ia>ja) gebrochen—*skild6R>*skeldoR>*skealdar 
>*skialdar > skjaldar—denn hier ging kein /, r, »v unmittelbar 
vorher, wie bei fridr, lidr. vidr, usw. In allen iibrigen Kasus 
dagegen folgte, sowie bei fridr usw., ein « oder ein i der Endung, 
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und hier muss das Urn. das i des Stammes (ausser vor r) 
bewahrt haben, welches dann spiter durch das u der Endung 
Brechung erlitt; gegen das i der Endung blieb das i des Stammes 
unempfindlich. 

Im folgenden Paradigma stelle ich meine Theorie der 
Formenentwickelung der u-Stimme auf, deren Stammvokal 
Brechung (d.h. Diphthongierung) erlitt; wie z.B. skjgldr, Ajerr, 
kjolr, usw. 

Sing. 
Urn. Endungen mit Altn. =Isl. 
germ. Stammvokal. 
Nom. *skilduR ‘*skiolduR skjoldr skjoldr 
Gen. *skild6R *skeldoR skialdar _skjaldar 
Dat. *skildi(u) ‘*skildi skildi skildi 
Acc. *skildu *skioldu i skjold skjqld 


Plur. 
Nom. *skildiR *shildiR skildir skildir skildir 
Gen. *skildé *skeldo *skealda _skialda skjalda 
Dat. *skildum ‘skioldum skioldum skjoldum  skjoldum 
Acc. *skildu ‘*skioldu skioldu skjoldu = skjgldu 


Hier ist natiirlich der Entwickelungsgang unter jeder 
Rubrik nicht gleichzeitig; z.B. will ich gar nicht behaupten, 
dass Nom. sg. *skilduR zur selben Zeit zu *skiolduR wurde wie 
Gen. sg. *skild6R, zu *skeldoR, sondern nur dass *skiolduR 
wahrscheinlich die erste Stufe nach *skilduR_war, ebenso wie 
*skeldoR nach *skild6R. In der ersten Spalte (1) sieht man die 
urspriinglichen Lautverhiltnisse des Nordischen, in der letzten 
(2) die spater daraus entwickelten islindischen Formen. Der 
Stammvokal war urspriinglich *i. Wo *é (woraus historisches a) 
folgte, wurde das *i zu *e umgelautet und spiter zu resp. *ea, 
ta, ja gebrochen. Wo wu folgte, wurde das 7 zu resp. 10, jo, j@ 
gebrochen. Vor dem i der Endung blieb das i des Stammes 
immer unverindert. 

In den ilteren Handschriften wird io statt ig geschrieben. 
Dieses o ist aber ganz in Einklang mit der Regel, das dass ¢ 
in unbetonter Silbe zu o wird (z.B. Nibodr aus Niphedr, usw., 
Noreen,‘ §148), denn der Ton lag natiirlich anfangs auf dem i. 
Es ist an sich das Natiirlichste, diese Betonung fiir die Zeit der 
Entstehung des u-Umlautes vorauszusetzen. Aber wie erklirt 
sich das spitere skjgldr (skjéldr), gjof (gjéf) an Stelle von 
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skjoldr, gjof? Nach Noreen® (*, §86, §74, Anm. 3), Wadstein, 
u.a. lige hier Analogiebildung vor (gjef, gjafar nach sek, sakar). 
Das kénnte man sich bei gjef allerdings gefallen lassen, da die 
Flexion von gjef und sek ganz parallel lauft. Aber bei skjgldr 
bleiben die Paradigmen der beiden Reihen in anderen Fallen 
getrennt: Nom. sg. volir: skjgldr, aber Dat. sg. velli: skildi, 
Nom. pl. vellir: skildir (vgl. Noreen,? §74, Anm. 3). Wenn 
hier kein Gewicht auf Ausgleichung gelegt wurde, weshalb 
gerade bei je und g? Der Nachweis, dass Analogiebildung, 
wie—gjef, gjafar nach sek, sakar; skjgldr, skjaldar nach oglir, 
vallar—vorliege, scheint mir bei Noreen nicht gelungen. 

In dem Ubergang von jo zu jg kénnte vielleicht tiberhaupt 
keine Formenausgleichung, sondern ein “spontaner”’ Laut- 
iibergang vorliegen. Oder vielleicht darf man annehmen, dass 
in der Verbindung jo das 7 einen palatalisierenden Einfluss 
ausiibte, der zur Entwickelung nach j¢ (jé) hin dringte (vgl. 
Noreen,’ §201, §67, 2; * §70, 4), wahrend anderseits ¢ (in 
alterer Zeit ao, au geschrieben) nach Ausweis des Nisl. allmahlich 
mit ¢ (6) zusammenfiel. Das wiirde natiirlich zu der Annahme 
nétigen, dass das jg erst aus der Zeit stammt, als der Lautwert 
des ¢ schon dem ¢nahelag. Tatsichlich begegnet ¢ fur ao schon 
friih. Nachdem aber das jo (skjoldr) schon zu j¢ (skjgldr) 
geworden war, wurde der palatalisierte Vokal g¢ umsomehr 
bevorzugt, als der Gen. mit ja das Vorbild zu ¢ (durch u-Umlaut 
des a) aufwies. Nicht dass das ja sich durch Analogie aus dem 
Gen. in die iibrigen Kasus, wo jg vorkommt, eindringte, sondern 
es verstirkte sich nur das palatalisierte jg infolge des Gen. 
mit ja. Dass hier das jg nicht aus dem Gen, herstammt, beweist 
die Tatsache, dass das jg aus jo (der alteren Form fiir j¢) 
entwickelt ist, also nicht aus ja. 

Aber wie erkliren sich dann die Fille, die sich nach Noreen 
(® §86) dem Ubergange des io in jg entzogen haben, naimlich 

* Noreen’ sagt §86: ““Dies io ist aber schon friih in vielen (vielleicht den 
meisten) fallen durch ein auf analogischem wege geschaffenes ig (w- oder w- 
umlaut von ia) verdriingt worden, z.b. igrp (statt iorp) zu gen. iarpar, usw. 
Wo die voraussetzungen einer analogiebildung nicht vorhanden waren, blieb 
natiirlich io allein herrschend (wie in piokkr, fiogor, miok, t forp), bis es dem 
nach §67, 2 entstandenen i¢ (einstweilen ig—oder i¢ erst nisl. id geschrieben) 
wich. Diesem tibergange entzogen sind aber diejenigen fille, wo io schon zu 
i6 gedehnt worden ist, z.b. hidlp, midlk—statt ursp. hiolp, usw.” Vgl. 4. Aufl., 
§89. 
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einerseits jiokkr, fiogor, miok, 4 fiorb, anderseits hidlp, midlk, 
siélfom, usw.? Klar sind die zuletzt genannten. Die Dehnung 
des alten io zu 16 entzog den Diphthong der weiteren Ent- 
wickelung zu ig, id, indem sie ihn in die Bahn des alten i6=got 
iu lenkte. Bei den iibrigen méchte ich es nicht fiir sicher halten, 
dass das io hier wirklich auf die Dauer unverindert bleibt, wie 
es nach Noreens Darstellung scheinen muss. Im Wérterbuche 
von Cleasby-Vigftsson wird z.B. mjik geschrieben, und nach 
dem bei Larsson (Ordférrddet) angefiihrten Material findet sich 
in der Handschrift 645 kein miok, einigemal migec, migg, in der 
Rege! aber migc (auch mtgc, migc); vgl. Kock, PB., XX, S. 119. 
Ebenso ist bei Cl.-Vigf. und bei Wimmer (Alin. Gramm.) 
fidgur (neben fiugur) geschrieben. Das Nebeneinanderliegen 
von miok, migc, fiogor (fiigur?), fiugur, usw. spricht nicht fir 
Noreens Annahme. Er stellt hier, wie mir scheint, mit Hilfe 
der grammatischen Theorie eine Normalisierung her, und 
stiitzt dann auf diese vermeintlichen Normalformen wieder 
eine grammatische Theorie,* denn weder die Schreibung der 
ailteren Handschriften moch die heutige Aussprache des Isl. (da 
io und ig fast durchweg in ié zusammengefallen sind) gibt 
geniigende Auskunft dariiber. 


* Ebenso scheint mir Noreens Versuch den Mangel der a-Brechung bei 
kurzsilbigen Verben zu erkliren (°§91, a) als gesucht. Er merkt, dass die 
Brechung bei kurzsilbigen Verben nicht eintritt, und legt das dem nasalierten 
a der Endung des Infinitivs bei (* §91, a, 8): “In kurzer silbe (tritt die brechung) 
nur vor urn. unnasalirtem a (ein), z.b. gen. giafar (got. gibés) gabe—gegeniiber 
stela, bera, pela, efan, meban, usw.” Vgl. 4. Aufl., §95, 3b. 

Aber man sieht nicht ein, weshalb die Nasalierung der Endsilbe der Brech- 
ung in der Stammsilbe entgegenstehen soll. Wenn die Tatsachen diese 
Annahme nétig machten, miisste man nach einer phonetischen Erklarung fiir 
diese eigentiimliche Sachlage suchen. Aber die Tatsachen lehren nur, dass 
die a-Brechung bei Verben mit kurzer Stammsilbe nicht eintritt. 

Sollte es nicht niher liegen, den Grund dafiir beim Verbum iiberhaupt 
zu suchen, statt beim Infinitiv? Das Verbum ist im Altindischen im Hauptsatze 
unbetont, ausser wenn es im Anfange des Satzes steht. Ebenso war es urspriing- 
lich im Griechischen, wie die Reste der Enklisis lehren. Ebenso nach Zimmers 
Nachweise im Keltischen. Es ist dies also tiberhaupt die altindogerm. 
Betonung; das Verbum hat hier nur einen Nebenton. Ebenso war es in der 
altgerm. Alliterationspoesie. Es lasst sich wohl denken, dass dies bei kurzsil- 
bigen Verben der Grund war, weshalb die Alliteration unterbleibt. Bei 
langsilbigen Verben war die Stammsilbe an sich schwer, daher konnte hier die 
Brechung eintreten. 
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Noreen (* §85, §86) denkt sich die Flexion von skjgldr, 
fierdr, usw. so entstanden dass urspriinglich in allen Kasus 
“altes e” vorgelegen hitte. Dieses e wire dann vor dem é der 
Endung zu i umgelautet, vor dem a (Gen.) zu ia, und vor dem 
u (Nom. sg., Dat. Acc. beider Numeri) zu io gebrochen. In 
den Beispielen, mit denen Noreen*® (§86, Anm. 1) altnorw. iu 
neben io belegt, liegt itiberall westgerm.- nord. #, nicht é zu grunde. 
Die von Noreen gegebene Erklarung, iu stehe urspriinglich nur 
vor erhaltenem « oder w, geniigt nicht, denn urspriinglich war 
doch « oder w iiberall vorhanden, wo der u-Umlaut sich findet, 
und die Tatsachen stimmen nicht zu der Annahme, dass es sich 
in piokkr linger erhalten habe, als etwa in pioldr. Wohl aber 
weisen die altesten ags. Belege fiir den w-Umlaut darauf hin, 
dass der u-Umlaut des 7 nicht mit dem des e zusammenfiel und 
dasselbe wird wohl fiir das Nord. anzunehmen sein, denn es 
ist schwerlich ein Zufall, dass in allen. Fallen, die Noreen*® ($86, 
Anm. 2) fiir ostnorw. ia neben io anfiihrt, diesem Laut westgerm. 
e entspricht. 

Das altn. io bei skioldr, usw. sehe ich fiir die u-Brechung des 
urspriinglichen i an, vor verschwundenem (skioldr) sowohl als 
vor erhaltenem u (skioldum). Vor dem i der Endung blieb das 
i des Stammes immer unverindert; vor dem *6 (historischem a) 
wurde das i zunichst zu e umgelautet, und dann weiter zu ia 
(ja) gebrochen. Diese Brechung von e zu ja darf in Zusammen- 
hang gesetzt werden mit der ags. Brechung des e zu eo, z.B. 
altn. hiarta, Dat. pl. hiortum, wie ags. heorte oder hiorte, Dat. 
pl. heortum. Wenn die ags. Brechung nur vor r+Kons., 
1+ Kons., und vor & eintritt, so ist sie auch im Nord. gerade 
vor r oder /+ Kons. besonders beliebt. Der Unterschied des 
*ea (woraus ia) und eo ist nicht so gross, wie er auf den ersten 
Blick scheinen mag; ahnlich zeigen Ags. und Fries. in Erschein- 
ungen, welche offenbar zusammenhingen, kleine Abweichungen 
(z.B. urspriingliches *au=ags. éa gegen fries. @). Dadurch 
wird das hohe Alter der Brechung verbiirgt, und es steht nichts 
im Wege anzunehmen, dass sie alter oder mindestens ebenso 
alt ist, wie der u-Umlaut. 

Anscheinend also ist die Brechung (d.h. Diphthongierung) 
des i und des e der Stammsilbe (durch das w und das a der 
Endung) folgendermassen entstanden: 
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I 
*; 
(a). *i vor *w (der Endung)=*io=altnorw. iu, isl. io, 
spiter ju, jo, je, j¢-j6 (erst neuisl.). 
(b). *t vor a (der Endung)=*e. Vgl. *e (unten, II, b). 


II 
% 

(a). *e vor *w (der Endung)=*eo=altn. ia, isl. io, spiiter 
jo, j@, j¢-j6 (erst neuisl.). 

(b). *e vor a (der Endung) = *ea=altn.-isl. ia, ja. 

Bei den 6(m)-Stimmen war das alte *i des Stammes schon 
durch das Suffix 6 durchweg in allen Kasus als Stammvokal 
zu e umgelautet. Also war das e zur Zeit der u- und der a- 
Brechung (Diphthongierung) iiberall vorhanden. Dieses e ist 
dann weiter durch das aus 6 spiter entwickelte u oder a zu resp. 
io und ia gebrochen: z.B. 

N. sg. *gedu'>*geobu>*giobu>giof, nach II, a. 

G. sg. *gidéR>*geboR>*gebar>*geabar>giabar (giafar 
geschrieben), nach II, b. 

Bei den u-Stimmen ist das i des Stammes vor dem u der 
Endung unmittelbar zu io gebrochen; z.B. 

Nom. sg. *skilduR> skioldr. 

Im Gen. geschieht die a-Brechung des e gerade wie bei den 
6-Stimmen (giafar), denn bei beiden Stimmen lag ein e des 
Stammes (a-Umlaut von i) vor; z.B. 

Gen. sg. *skild6R>*skeldoR>*skeldar>*skealdar> skialdar. 
Wo dem Stammvokal ein u der Endung folgte (z.B. Nom. sg. 
*skilduR), laisst sich die Brechung io einfacher aus dem i 
erkliren, als aus dem “alten e.”’ Wozu ein e voraussetzen 
(*e>*eo>io), da die Brechung io das i schon enthilt? Wo 
dagegen dem Stammvokal ein a der Endung folgte, ist der 
a-Umlaut des *i zu *e (vgl. gefa aus *gidd, got. gibam) zu er- 
warten, und die Brechung ia aus *e miisste ja dann durch die 


5 Statt von *gidé gehe ich hier lieber unmittelbar von *gedu aus. Die 
urgerm. Form war N.A. sg. *giba=westgerm. *geba, ags.-nord. *gebe (vgl. 
ags. giefe, A. sg.). Auf Grund der Pron.-form sa@=got. sé (N. sg. f.) wurde 
*gede zu *gebu (=ags. giefu) umgestaltet (vgl. Collitz, “D. schw. Priter.,” 
Hesperia I., S. 233-235). Im Ags. bleiben N. u. A. sg. getrennt, wihrend im 
Nordischen der A. dem N. gleichgemacht wurde. 
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Mittelstufe *ea geschehen. Das *e in *ea miisste dann bei dem 
Ubergang von fallendem zu steigendem Diphthong in kon- 
sonantisches i iibergehen; *ea>ia. 

Wo die oben aufgestellte Regel durchbrochen erscheint— 
nimlich die Regel, dass das i da unberiihrt zur Herrschaft 
gelangte, wo einfacher Konsonant folgte (fridr, fridar, usw.), 
dass sich dagegen die urspriingliche Vokalregelung (mit Bre- 
chung des i und des e vor resp. dem « und dem a der Endung) 
vor Lig.+Kons. bewahrte (skjgldr, skjaldar, usw.), sowie vor 
einfachem / (kjglr, kjalar, usw.)—ist das dem unmittelbar 
vorhergehenden 1, v, oder r oder dem Fehlen desselben zuzu- 
schreiben. Das ersieht man aus denjenigen Fallen; (I) wo Lig.+ 
Kons. folgte, aber zu gleicher Zeit ein /, r, oder » vorherging, 
und umgekehrt, (II) wo einfacher Konsonant folgte, ohne 
vorhergehendes /, r, oder v; z.B.: 

I. (a). Kvistr. Trotzdem Lig.+ Kons. dem Stammvokal 
unmittelbar folgte, gelangte das i zur Herrschaft ebenso wie 
bei fridr, lidr, usw. Das vorhergehende v hemmte die Wirkung 
der u- und der a-Brechung des i des Stammes. Dasselbe gilt 
von kvitir (aus *kvididuR, vgl. Falk und Torp, Germ. Wortschatz, 
S. 59, *kvediduR), wo doppelter Kons. dem Stammvokal folgte. 
Das i in kvitir aus *kvididuR, wo ein i urspriinglich in der nich- 
sten Silbe stand, erklart sich von selber. 

(b). Verdr. Dass sich die Regelung der Vokale hier so aus- 
geglichen hat, dass das e statt i, wie bei kvistr, zur Herrschaft 
gelangte, hat darin seinen Grund, dass das r iiberall im Germ. 
eine Wahlverwandtschaft zum e hat. Das vorhergehende» 
hemmte die u- und die a-Brechung des e; also nicht etwa 
*yjerdr, *yxjardar wie fjerdr, fjardar, sondern verdr, verdar, usw. 
Dass aber die indog. Herkunft des i oder e nicht in Betracht 
kommt, lehrt auch verr (got. wafr—e in allen germ. Sprachen), 
wo trotz des indog. i (lat. vir, sskr. vird-s, usw.) das e statt 7 
vorliegt. Die r-Brechung des i zu e erstreckte sich iiber das 
Gesamtgebiet des Germ. und es ist hier wieder einfach der got. 
Vokalismus vorauszusetzen. Was Streitberg (Urg. Grammaittk, 
§68, Anm. 2) iiber das got. war sagt, gilt nicht nur vom Got., 
sondern auch von den iibrigen germ. Sprachen. Streitberg sagt 
nimlich, “da im Got. auch idg. i vor h, r, als af erscheint, z.B. 
watr, ‘Mann,’ lathum, latwans von leilwan, ‘leihen,’ so hat man 
daraus zu schliessen, dass auch das unter denselben Bedingungen 
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auftretende af=idg. e auf dlterem got. i beruhe, also das 
Ergebnis einer Riickwandlung, nicht die unmittelbare Fort- 
setzung des idg. e sei.” Warum dann nicht ebenso da, wo 
indog. e im Got. sonstwo (d.h. nicht vor A, r) als i, dagegen 
im West- und Nordgerm. als e erscheint, im West- und Nord- 
germ. “ein Ergebnis der Riickwandlung” (infolge der Brechung 
durch das a der Endung—d.h. den a-Umlaut) voraussetzen? 
Denn der got. Vokalismus deckt sich ja mit dem Alteren Zustand 
der Vokalverhiltnisse. Es ist das Natiirlichste anzunehmen, 
dass in diesem Falle nicht das Got., sondern das West- und 
Nordgerm. vom Grundvokal des Germ. abgewichen ist, denn 
sonst setzen wir uns in Widerspruch mit dem, was die Geschichte 
der Sprache lehrt. 

II. (a). Mjedr: Ahd. mito (vgl. J. E. Germ. Philol., V1, 289), 
metu. Trotzdem einfacher Konsonant dem Stammvokal folgte, 
wie bei fridr, vidr, usw., wurde das alte i des Stammes hier 
anders behandelt: der Stammvokal unterlag der u- und der 
a-Brechung* und nahm somit dieselbe Gestalt an, wie z.B. 
in skjgldr, fjerdr, wo Lig.t+Kons. folgte. Da kein vorher- 
gehendes /, r, oder v hindernd wirkte, fand die Brechung hier 
regelrecht statt, gerade sowie vor einfachem / oder r (z.B. fjol 
(adj.), mol, kjelr, Ajerr™), wo ja gleichfalls kein /, r, oder o 
vorherging. 


® Vgl. auch miok, adv. (Gr. néya) aus *mioku, wo einfacher Konsonant dem 
Stammvokal folgte und ebenfalls kein /, », oder r voranging. Hier liegt auch 
das alte i deutlich zu Tage. E 

7 In Ajerr lag jedenfalls ein *e vor dem r¢ als urspriinglicher Stammvokal 
vor, aber da die u-Brechung von *e im Isl. schliesslich mit der von i zusammen- 
fiel, naimlich in ig (vgl. gigf aus *gebu mit skjeldr aus *skilduR) macht es schliess- 
lich keinen Unterschied, ob ein *e oder ein *i dem Stammvokal bei Ajerr usw. 
zu grunde lag. Wo ein a der Endung folgte, wie im Gen., wire natiirlich der 
Stammvokal e zu erwarten. Diese Vokalverhiltnisse gelten auch wohl von 
Sierdr, usw., wo r+ Kons. dem Stammvokal folgte. Vor dem u und dem é der 
Endung macht es in diesen Fallen tatsiichlich keinen Unterschied, ob der 
Stammvokal e oder i war, denn das Resultat ist schliesslich in beiden Fallen 
resp. jg und i; ebenso vor dem a der Endung, denn ein i geht vor dem a der 
Endung in ¢ iiber. Die Frage nach der Prioritit des e oder i betrifft hier iiberall 
eine interne Angelegenheit des Germanischen. Was das Altn. anlangt, ist es 
aber viel einfacher, die urspriingliche Vokalregelung vom Standpunkte des 
alten i aus aufzustellen (vgl. oben skjgldr aus *skilduR, skildir aus *skildiR usw.). 
Nur bei der r-Brechung (d.h. dem r-Umlaut) des i (vgl. verdr, verr, hjorr, fjerdr) 
darf man das ¢ als urn. Stammvokal fiir alle Kasus voraussetzen. 
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(b). Sidr: got. sidus. Hier erscheint die Regel, dass die u- 
und a-Brechung da stattfand, wo kein /, r, » dem Stammvokal 
unmittelbar vorherging, durchbrochen. Das lisst sich nur 
durch die Analogie mit denjenigen Stimmen erkliren, welche 
auf einfaches d ausgingen (wie fridr, vidr, usw.). Es ist ja 
héchst selten, dass bei diesen Stimmen ein die Brechung 
(Diphthongierung) hemmendes /, 2, r, nicht vorherging. Daher 
entwickelte sich das Gefiihl fiir das ungebrochene i auch bei 
sidr, welches gleichfalls auf einfaches ¢ ausging, obwohl kein 
1, v, r vorherging. 

Es traf sich tatsichlich meist so, dass da, wo einfacher 
Konsonant dem Stammvokal unmittelbar folgte, gewéhnlich 
auch zu gleicher Zeit ein /, v, oder r unmittelbar vorherging, 
und umgekehrt, dass da, wo Lig.+ Kons. oder einfaches / oder 
r folgte, kein /, v, oder r vor dem Stammvokale stand. 

Das Gesetz fiir die Vokalregelung der u-Stimme im Nord. 
(insoweit sie sich iiberhaupt in feste Regeln bringen lasst—und 
das halte ich natiirlich bei vielen Fallen vorlaufig fiir unméglich) 
diirfte man vielleicht lieber nach dem dem Stammvokal vorher- 
gehenden /, v, r als nach den dem Stammvokal folgenden 
Konsonanten aufstellen; also, 

(1) wo /, v, oder r dem Stammvokal unmittelbar vorherging, 
gelangte das urspriingliche i zur Herrschaft. 

(2) wo vorhergehendes /, v, r nicht vorhanden war, bewahrte 
sich (ausser vor r) die urspriingliche Vokalregelung mit Bre- 
chung des i und des e vor resp. dem « und dem a der Endung; 
ausserdem auch in sidr. 

(3) nur vor r ist der Stammvokal e (altes i durch die r- 
Brechung hervorgerufen) fiir alle Kasus vorauszusetzen. Dieses 
e erlitt dann Brechung vor einem u and einem a der Endung, 
falls kein /, v, r unmittelbar vorherging. 

Dieses Gesetz, welches sich nach dem dem Stammvokal 
unmittelbar vorhergehenden Konsonanten regelt, geniigt freilich 
nicht fiir alle in Betracht kommenden Faille, aber es hat vor 
dem oben aufgestellten Gesetz (welches sich nach den dem 
Stammvokal unmittelbar folgenden Konsonanten regelt) den 
Vorteil, dass es weniger Ausnahmen aufweist und doch die 
meisten tatsichlich begegnenden Fille umfasst. Dass beide 
Regeln sich geltend machen, lisst sich nicht leugnen. Nur 
selten geraten sie mit einander in Widerspruch (vgl. kvisir, 
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mjodr gegen 2, sidr gegen 1). Andere Ausnahmen von diesem 
Gesetz (I) als sidr und vielleicht tigr sind mir bis jetzt nicht 


begegnet.* 
II 


Die ganze Frage des u-Umlautes® (worunter natiirlich auch 
die u-Brechung zu verstehen ist) bleibt immer noch in mancher 
Hinsicht unvolkommen und ungeniigend erklirt. Die Er- 


8 Smidr fiektiert gewéhnlich wie ein a-Stamm, seltener wie ein i- oder 
u-Stamm (nur im Plur.); stigr (a-Stamm) darf auch nur im Plur. (und zwar 
bloss im Akk.) wie ein u-Stamm fiektieren; ebenso pretir (a-Stamm) und brestr 
(i-Stamm), welche beide nur im Akk. pl. die u-Endung haben. Vegr (got. wigs) 
ist eigentlich a-Stamm, darf aber im Plur. die i-oderdie u- Endungen annehmen. 
Die Flexion der i-Stimme wird oft mit derjenigen der u-Stimme—besonders 
im Plur.—vermischt, da Gen. sg. (auf -ar) und Nom. pl. (auf -ir) gleichen 
Vokalismus haben. Das i in smidr, stigr, usw. ist also nicht wie das ¢ in fridr, 
lidr, usw. zu erkliren, sondern man darf diese Worter eigentlich nur als a- oder 
i-Stimme ansehen, bei denen der u-Umlaut gar nicht in Betracht kommt; 
ebenso hat das ¢ in pretir, bresir, vegr, usw. nichts mit dem u-Umlaut zu tun, 
weil diese Worter eigentlich nicht zu der «-Flexion gehéren. 

Bei tigr, tegr, tégr (iugr, togr) muss ftigr die alteste Form sein. Die Form 
tger, eine Nebenform von fegr (wo das e wieder durch das u der Endung um- 
gelautet wird, vgl. rera, rérum) will Noreen* (§395, Anm. 3) als die altere Form 
fiir tigr ansehen, aber setzt sich dabei in Widerspruch mit dem, was wir sonst 
aus den u-Stimmen lernen, denn das i in tigy muss ja regelrecht (wie bei fridr, 
usw.) und daher Alter sein, als das e¢ in tegr. Dass das e in tegr nicht gebrochen 
wurde (hier ging kein /, », r vorher), kann vielleicht darin seinen Grund haben, 
dass das Wort am hiufigsten in der Zusammensetzung (also schwachtonig) 
vorkommt (vgl. fjorutigi), wo die Brechung niemals eintritt (Noreen‘, §90). 
Die regelrechte Form ist vielleicht in tjogo zu sehen; aber hieriiber hoffe ich 
mich in einem spiteren Aufsatze umstindlicher auszusprechen. 

® Auf ganz andere Weise wie ich den u-Umlaut behandelt habe, hat H. 
Lindroth (“Beitrige zur altn. Lautlehre,” Zeitschrift fiir Indog. Forschung, 
XXIX, 1911-12, S. 129-200) die Frage des u- und i-Umlautes behandelt. Den 
u-Umlaut bespricht Lindroth im IT. Abschnitte (Zum dlteren u-Umlaut, S. 152- 
163) und fasst das Ergebnis (S. 163) folgendermassen zusammen: 

“Es besteht ein Unterschied hinsichtlich der umlautenden Wirkung 
zwischen primirem und sekundirem u. Er beruht wesentlich auf der labialeren 
Artikulation des sekundiaren u (wie diese auch der Grund des ahnlichen Unter- 
schiedes zwischen der Wirkung von y und u in spiterer Zeit ist).” 

Als Ergebnis des III. Abschnittes (Zum dlteren i-Umlaut, S. 163-200) 
stellt Lindroth folgendes hin: 

“Der durchgehende Umlaut im Nom. und Akk. sing. der ja- und 46- 
Stimme ist lautgesetzlich und beruht darauf, dass ein sekundires ¢ friiher 
schwand oder—allgemeiner gefasst—iiberhaupt akzentuell anders gestellt war 
als das primire i nach kurzer Silbe. Jenes trug nie Nebenton: *kiénja wird zu 
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klarungsversuche von Kock,!® Noreen, Wadstein, u.a. stehen 
besonders in Bezug auf die spiteren Unterschiede zuweilen in 
Widerspruch mit den Tatsachen und sind oft nur mit Hilfe der 
grammatischen Theorie gestiitzt. Hier hat aber die alte Theorie 
von der indog. Abkunft des west- und nordgerm. e und i den 
Blick getriibt. Die Formen der u-Stimme lassen sich, wie 
oben gezeigt, viel einfacher aus dem Standpunkte des alten i 
als aus dem des “alten e” erkliren. Warum nicht den un- 
mittelbaren Weg (z.B. ‘*viduR>vidr statt *veduR>vidr; 
*skilduR> skioldr statt *skelduR>*skeoldr> skioldr) einschlagen, 
statt einen Umweg zu machen? Noreen, Kock, u.a. haben 
diesen Umweg gemacht, weil sie immer noch an die indog. 
Abkunft des west- und nordgerm. e und i glauben; z.B. leiten 
Falk und Torp (Norw.-Dénisches etymologisches W érterbuch) 
diejenigen Stimme, wo i zur Herrschaft gelangte (fridr, vidr, 
lidr, usw. ausser sidr), vom indog. i, dagegen diejenigen, wo die 





ktini wie hérna zu horn; *kuni wird weiter zu kyn; dagegen bleibt einstweilen 
*stadiR. 

Auch im Pris. sing. der ja-Verba ist die Ursache des Umlauts wahrschein- 
lich in dem—primiren oder sekundiren—Vorhandensein derselben Akzentua- 
tion wie in *ktinja zu suchen: *tdl(j)iR.” 

Lindroth stiitzt sich hier auf die moderne, unhaltbare Theorie der Auslauts- 
gesetze. Ein *stdédiR oder *ktinja hat es im Altn. iiberhaupt nie gegeben, sondern 
nur stadr (=got. stabs) und *kuni (=got. kuni). Er versucht also, wie mir 
scheint, die Schwierigkeiten auf Irrwegen zu lésen. 

10 Meine Abhandlung “Zum u-Umlaut im Nordischen” wurde schon vor 
vielen Jahren geschrieben. Inzwischen ist Axel Kocks monumentales Werk 
“Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen” (1916) erschienen. Da Kocks 
Darstellung zum grossen Teil auch die Umlauts- und Brechungsverhiltnisse der 
andern anord. Sprachen beriicksichtigt, so méchte ich hier seine Auffassung 
der Erscheinungen im Anord. kurz besprechen. 

Was die Entwicklung der u-Brechung anlangt, weicht Kocks Darstellung 
nicht im wesentlichen von der meinigen ab, nur dass er vom Standpunkt des 
“alten indogerm. 2’ aus geht. Nach Kock ist die Entwicklung der w-Brechung 
von é die folgende: &>eu>eo>io, wie z. B. *e“rp >*eurb >*eorb>iorp(275). 

Das ist auch m. E. ganz richtig, weil hier vor altem r altes é im Urgerm. 
unverindert geblieben ist, wie das got. airba lehrt. Bei solchen Worten aber 
wie fiol (<got. filu) und miolk (<got. miluks), wo altes é nicht vor altem r 
oder altem / zu stehen kommt (276), gilt m. E. die von Kock angenommene 
Entwicklung nicht. In Ubereinstimmung mit dem got. filu kénnen wir einfach 
die Entwicklung *filu>*fiolu>jfiol annehmen. 

Der von Hultman, Pipping u. a. gegen Paul (Beitr. VI, 16ff.) vertretenen 
Ansicht, die u-Brechung von 2 habe das Stadium ia passiert, tritt Kock (280 ff.) 
ganz entschieden mit Recht entgegen. 
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Brechung (ja, jo, jg) stattfand (skjoldr, fjerdr, kjolr, hjerr, usw.), 
vom indog. ¢ ab. Aber es macht nicht den geringsten Unter- 
schied, ob indog. i oder e dem Stammvokal im Nord. zu grunde 
lag. Innerhalb des Germ. selber muss man die Bedingungen 
fiir die Prioritat des einen Vokals vor dem andern suchen. Die 
Formen der u-Stimme im Nord. beweisen nichts fiir “altes e’’; 
sie lassen sich vielmehr nur aus spezifisch nord. Lautgesetzen 
erkliren, welche entschieden fiir altes i sprechen. 

Um diese Frage der Prioritait der Vokale i:e entscheiden zu 
kénnen, muss man sich nun vom Nord. zu den u-Stimmen im 
Westgerm. wenden. Hier findet man die Sache ebenso wie im 
Nord., d.h. die Formen der u-Stimme beruhen auf spezifisch 
westgerm. Lautgesetzen, welche gleichfalls fiir altes i sprechen. 
In seinem Aufsatze, ““Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in 
Keltischem Gewande” (J. E. Germ. Phil., Bd. VI, S. 286 ff.) 
hat Prof. Collitz die Prioritat des i vor dem e bei den u-Stimmen 
im Westgerm. (sowohl wie iiberhaupt im Germanischen) klar 
dargelegt. Ein klares Beispiel bietet das Schwanken im Ahd. 
zwischen fiku und fehu (S. 286). Prof. Collitz beruft sich auf 
Otfrids Evangelienbuch (vollendet im J. 868), dessen sorgfal- 
tige Orthographie die Lautverhiltnisse des Ahd. zu der Zeit 
bewahrt. Otfrid hat im Nom. Akk. sg. regelmissig i (fihu), im 
Gen. ebenso regelmissig e (fehes). “Die alte Endung der u-Stim- 
me ist bei Otfrid im Gen. schon durch die Endung der a-Stimme 
ersetzt; aber das e der ersten Silbe stammt offenbar noch aus 
der alten Genitivform *feho(s)=got. fathaus. ~Spiter hat 
Notker (71022) im Nom. sg. feho, Gen. sg. fehes. Das e ist also 
hier aus dem Genitiv und Dativ durch Analogie in den Nom. 
und Acc. getreten und die Prioritét des i vor dem e liegt im 
Ahd. klar zu Tage. Der Wechsel von fiku und fehes, mit regel- 
rechtem i im Nom. und regelrechtem e im Gen., lehrt ferner, 
dass die Regelung dieser Lautverhiltnisse vor Otfrids Zeit, 
wahrscheinlich viel friiher stattgefunden hat.” Ahnlich sind 
die Lautverhaltnisse im Nord., z.B. bei fridr, lidr, usw., wo 
umgekehrt das 7 aus den iibrigen Kasus in den Gen. getreten 
ist. 

In einem friiheren Aufsatz (“Altnordisch Tryggr,” M. L. 
Ns., June, 1913) habe ich darauf hingewiesen, dass im Inge- 
vonischen (Ags.-Alts.-Fries.) das germ. i eine starke Neigung 
zum Ubergang in e zeige, dass in diesem e eine jiingere Ent- 
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wickelung des Westgerm. vorliege. Bei den u-Stémmen tritt 
nun im Ingaevonischen diese Neigung besonders stark hervor. 
Im Alts. z.B. haben die Ox. Glossen neben skild auch skeld 
(alter «-Stamm—vgl. nord. skjgldr), der Ps. Codex frethu neben 
frithu (vgl. Holthausen, §86, Anm. 1). Auch im Ags. hat das 
westgerm. i (aus altem i) in io eine Neigung spater in e¢o iiber- 
zugehen (vgl. Sievers,’ §79, 2); z.B. fridu, friodw, spiter freodu 
(vgl. altn. fridr). 

Dass nun die Regelung der Vokale im Alts. urspriinglich 
dieselbe war, wie ich sie fiir das Nord. aufgestellt habe, sagt 
Holthausen selbst (§82, Anm. 1): “In den u-Stimmen stand 
e urspriinglich nur vor 0, a (=got. au) der Endung, i dagegen 
stets vor i und «; Reste dieses Wechsels finden sich in fiku, IC 
und wirdskepi.”’ Holthausen hat auch schon (§84, Anm. 1: skild- 
skeld, frithu-frethu) darauf hingewiesen, dass sich dieser Wechsel 
nicht nur bei “altem e,” sondern auch bei “altem 7’”’ findet. Wie 
Prof. Collitz sagt (S. 289); “hat allerdings Holthausen noch 
nicht den Schluss gezogen, dass “‘altes e’’ schon im Urg. mit 
“altem i”? zusammengefallen war, aber seine Erklarung der 
u-Stimme vertrigt sich mit dieser Auffassung am besten.” 
Weiter sagt Prof. Collitz: “Wenn die neueren Grammatiker 
dem europiischen e zu Liebe das der Brechung ja zu Grunde 
liegende e des Gen. sg. fiir alt erkliren und in dem i einen 
jiingeren (speziell nordischen) i-Umlaut sehen, so zerstéren sie 
den Zusammenhang zwischen skildi, skildir und got. skildus, 
ahd. skilt, alts. scild, und setzen sich in Widerspruch mit dem, 
was wir aus dem Althochd. und Altsiichsischen iiber das 
zeitliche Verhiltnis von fiku:feho lernen.” 

Die alteren Formen des Westgerm. und das Got. iiberhaupt 
(nur nicht vor /, r) weisen bei den u-Stimmen ein i des Stammes 
auf. Von diesem i aus lassen sich die u-Stimme im Nord. 
erkliren. Die Regelung der Vokale (i:e) war urspriinglich im 
Nord. dieselbe wie im Westgerm. nimlich 7 stets vor i und u, 
dagegen ¢ vor a und o der Endung. Dies hat sich spiter im 
Nord. so ausgeglichen, dass da, wo die Brechung (durch das » 
und das a der Endung) gehemmt wurde (namlich, wenn ein 
l, r, 9 unmittelbar vorherging), das i zur Herrschaft gelangte; 
dagegen, wo diese Brechung nicht gehemmt wurde, die ur- 
spriingliche Vokalregelung dem Grundvokal des Stammes zu 
grunde lag. Bei den u-Stimmen, wie fast tiberall im Germ., 
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bewahrt das Got. die urspriinglichen Lautverhiltnisse am 
besten. Hier vertritt also das got. i (af) den urgerm. Vokal i, 
der aber im West- und Nordgerm. nach eigenen Lautgezetzen 
der betreffenden Sprachgruppen in e iiberging. Das Got. weicht 
natiirlich am wenigsten von dem i ab (nur vor A, r). Die 
jiingeren Sprachen (West- und Nordgerm.) weichen noch mehr 
von dem i nach e (got. af) ab, je nach ihren eigenen Laut- 
gesetzen. Wenn man, wie Streitberg (Urg. Gramm., §62, Anm.; 
§68, Anm. 2) behauptet, dass im Got. das indog. e zu i (ausser 
vor hk. r) werde, vor 4 und ¢ aber zu af, dass dieses af also nicht 
die unmittelbare Fortsetzung des indog. e sei, sondern “das 
Ergebnis einer Riickwandlung,” warum denn nicht einen 
ahnlichen Vokalzustand fiir die itibrigen germ. Sprachen (d.h. 
West- und Nordgerm.) voraussetzen? Wenn das indog. e und 
i im Got. in i zusammengefallen sind, warum sollte die Sache 
nicht auch im West- und Nordgerm. ebenso liegen? Warum 
sollte im West- und Nordgerm. das vorgerm. e nicht auch zu 4 
und dann nach speziellen Spracheigenheiten wieder zu e (also 
“das Ergebnis einer Riickwandlung’’) werden? Wenn man das 
annimmt, hat man eine Spracheinheit des Germ., woraus sich 
spiter eine Riickwandlung nach e (infolge der Brechung durch 
den Vokal der Endung oder durch den unmittelbar folgenden 
Konsonanten 7) im West- und Nordgerm. entwickelte. Wenn 
man dagegen an das “alte e” im West- und Nordgerm. glaubt, 
muss man fiir diese germ. Sprachgruppen einen ilteren Vokalis- 
mus als fiir das Got. voraussetzen, was der Geschichte der 
Sprache widerspricht. Was das Zeugnis der u-Stimme im 
Nord. anlangt, lasst sich die Vokalregelung viel einfacher von 
dem Standpunkte des alten i als von dem des “alten e” aus 
erklaren. Zwar kann das Nord. an und fiir sich das alte 7 nicht 
bestatigen, aber es spricht doch entschieden dafiir und gegen 
“altes e.” Wenn man dies nun in Zusammenhang setzt mit 
dem, was Prof. Collitz iiber das Westgerm. an den Tag gelegt 
hat und was Holthausen auch fiir das Alts. aufstellt, liegt der 
Schluss nahe, dass das e im West- und Nordgerm., wie im Got. 
(at), nicht die unmittelbare Fortsetzung des indog. e, sondern 
“das Ergebnis einer Riickwandlung” ist, welche man den 
Spracheigenheiten dieser betreffenden Sprachgruppen zu- 
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REVIEWS 


THE PROPHETIC WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
In two volumes. Edited by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis. 
The Oxford University Press, 1926. 


THE MYSTICISM OF WILLIAM BLAKE, by Helen C. 
White. The University of Wisconsin Studies, 1927. 


William Blake’s Prophetic Writings, edited by Sloss and 
Wallis, consists of two volumes, the first devoted to the text 
of the prophetic books, with introductions and notes, the second 
to a General Introduction, an Index of Symbols, and some 
miscellaneous prose. These volumes are a sequel to Dr. Samp- 
son’s edition of the Lyrical Poems, thus completing the poetical 
works. While the Oxford editors were still at work, Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes published his beautiful Nonesuch Edition of Blake, in 
which he printed for the first time an accurate text of the Four 
Zoas. But the price of this edition made it a collector’s item, and 
there was need for a less expensive and equally accurate text, 
such as the Oxford editors have provided. In the two editions 
the text of the Four Zoas reads differently. The Oxford editors 
endeavored to disentangle Blake’s original version from the 
additions and alterations with which he overlaid it, printing 
them as footnotes or appendices, while Dr. Keynes followed the 
manuscript, indicating, however, the additions and alterations. 
Since the Oxford text is the less expensive, and is provided with 
line numberings, it will doubtless become the standard text for 
reference. 

Messrs. Sloss and Wallis might have contented themselves 
as Dr. Sampson did, with providing a definitive text; but they 
decided to undertake the still more difficult task of interpreta- 
tion. Every poem is prefaced by an essay, partly biblio- 
graphical, partly interpretative. Almost every page carries 
explanatory footnotes. And the second volume contains a 
General Introduction and a very important Index of Symbols. 
All this forms a contribution to the interpretation of Blake that 
rivals Mr. Damon’s fine study of three years ago. But the tone 
and temper of the two studies are quite different. Messrs. 
Sloss and Wallis admit that they have no inner light to read 
by; their qualities are patience, caution, laboriousness; they 
are admirably frank in admitting that a difficulty ‘‘remains 
unexplained”; they refuse to indulge in “merely speculative 
interpretation” ; their favorite word is “tentative.’’ Mr. Damon, 
on the other hand, has an inner light, and the enthusiasm that 
commonly accompanies it; he is willing, if necessary, to leap 
in the dark, or at least by his inner light; and with all his 
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scholarship he occasionally neglects to discriminate between 
a theory and a fact, a parallel and a source, a guess and a 
certainty. His range of mystical reading is wider than that 
of the Oxford editors, reaching out, as it does, beyond the more 
reputable mystics to include the alchemists, the astrologers 
and the magicians. He leans, I think, a little too heavily upon 
this circumference of mysticism, and yet this defect, if it is one, 
carries with it a certain advantage; for it is only a mind that is 
familiar and sympathetic with the entire circle of mystical 
speculation, from center to circumference, that will penetrate 
the remoter complexities of Blake’s work. I thought three years 
ago, and I still think, that Mr. Damon brings unrivalled in- 
genuity to the solution of Blake’s enigmas. 

It is therefore to be regretted that the Oxford editors were 
unable to take full advantage of Mr. Damon’s work. But their 
manuscript was finished as long ago as 1912, publication being 
delayed by the war and its aftermath. At the last moment they 
made an effort to revise their work, even though it was in type, 
so as to bring it abreast of contemporary Blake scholarship. 
But they profess to have found little revision necessary, and 
there is not evidence of much. There is no mention of any recent 
scholar with the exception of Dr. Keynes. It is therefore 
impossible to tell how much use, if any, was made of Mr. 
Damon’s book. It would surely seem that many of their inter- 
pretations, or failures to interpret, must be owing to ignorance of 
their predecessor’s work. Could they have known, in time for 
the knowledge to be of use, what Mr. Damon says about the 
“stone of night,” the “circle of destiny,” the “‘crystal cabinet,” 
the ‘“‘Atlantic Mountains,” the “Seven Eyes of God,” the 
various shapes of Rahab and Tirzah, and numerous other 
matters? Could they have considered, before it was too late 
to be of use, the exposition of the. sexual aspect of Blake’s 
philosophy, as given in his fifteenth chapter? Or the brilliant 
description of the circle of the Lambeth books, beginning, as 
it does, in Eternity, passing round this world of time and space, 
and returning again to the brink of Eternity? These are 
suppositions which seem impossible to me. 

On the other hand, the findings of the Oxford editors some- 
times cast doubt on their predecessor’s system. Every reader 
of Mr. Damon’s book will remember how fundamental and how 
plausible is his theory of the significance of the cardinal points. 
These matters, I had supposed, were settled: they seemed like 
bases of certainty from which to reconnoitre the entanglements 
round about. But the Oxford editors find obscurity, even here. 
The east they define as “‘the quarter of error;’”’ the north they 
are not sure of; and the quadruple system lapses, in their 
opinion, into a dualism, of which east and north represent the 
region of error, while west and south represent the region of 
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vision. Mr. Damon’s readers will easily realize how far-reaching 
this difference would be. It is a matter that will have to be 
re-examined. 

Associated with the cardinal points are the four Zoas— 
Urizen, Luvah, Tharmas, and Urthona-Los. These figures 
Mr. Damon defines and allocates to their various quarters with 
great certainty and plausibility; but here again the Oxford 
editors are hesitant. Tharmas they are unable to define, and 
the relation of Orc to Luvah eludes their interpretation. Once 
more I wonder if the Oxford editors had the opportunity of 
considering Mr. Damon’s explanation, which I as yet see no 
reason to reject. But when they come to Urthona-Los, it is 
possible that they have a better case. Their contention is that 
Los is not the same figure in the earlier and the later prophetic 
books. Originally, they think, Los was one of the warring 
elements responsible for the Fall; and he only gradually became 
the agent of regeneration that he clearly is in the latest prophe- 
cies. While I do not agree completely with the Oxford editors, 
I think they have made it clear that the character of Los, as 
drawn by Mr. Damon, will have to be revised. 

Still more startling is the contention of the Oxford editors 
that the early Blake—the Blake of the Lambeth books—was a 
necessitarian. So classified, he would, to be sure, be in good 
poetic company; but the idea seems more than strange. It is 
based, however, on a careful study of the Four Zoas. The editors 
were enabled, by having possession of the manuscript for more 
than a year, to makea more careful study of the poem than had 
previously been possible. Chronologically it lies between the 
Lambeth books and the later prophetic writings, and it was 
subjected to continual alteration. The separation of the various 
strands, made primarily for textual purposes, led the editors to 
some conclusions which might be summarized as follows: 

After the fall the Eternals separated this state of mundane 
error from themselves and left it to its fate. The law of stark 
necessity prevails. The poet had not yet adopted a providential 
interpretation of this life. The Eternals do not represent a 
benevolent providence; they disregard mortal things. The only 
salvation is through rebellion. Orc, the rebel, is the Messiah of 
the Lambeth books. Los has not yet taken on his Messianic 
quality. He and Enitharmon are sometimes represented as 
among the agents of man’s enslavement, and are never clearly 
the symbols of regeneration that they were to become. It was 
not until about 1800 that Blake began to overlay the Four 
Zoas with passages emphasizing a benevolent providence. 
Not till then did he escape from the necessitarianism of the 
Lambeth books. There is a gulf between the determinism of the 
earlier prophecies and the mercy and forgiveness of the later— 
a gulf which is bridged by the additions to the Four Zoas. 
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All this, coming from the Oxford editors, cannot be lightly 
set aside. But I am reluctant to accept it. The editors, with 
their customary candor, admit that there are three passages 
in the earliest version of the Four Zoas which point to a benevo- 
lent providence, and I think there are still other considerations. 
If it is a theory that cannot be lightly set aside, it is also one 
that cannot lightly be accepted. 

These are the main problems that the Oxford editors have 
posed. Of numerous minor considerations I will mention only 
one, which is of universal interest. What is to be said about 
the nature of Blake’s visions? The question is two-fold; what 
we ourselves may think in this scientific era, and what we may 
suppose Blake to have thought. Mr. Damon, citing most of 
the available evidence, maintains that the visions were sub- 
jective and Blake knew it. Mr. Damon’s Blake seems at this 
point a little tame. Messrs. Sloss and Wallis, without discussion 
of the subject, state their firm conclusion that Blake’s super- 
natural beings are to be accepted, not as allegory, but matter 
of fact. There is ample evidence, they say, but they do not 
cite it, that Blake believed in the actual existence of Urizen. 

Out of all these clashes of opinion it is a satisfaction to 
conclude with a matter about which there could be no dis- 
agreement. I refer to the Index of Symbols. Its clear and logical 
analysis of variant meanings and chronological developments, 
its citation at every point of passages and references, its frank 
recognition of difficulties, and even of evidence to the contrary, 
are worthy of the highest praise. The very method is a con- 
tribution to Blake scholarship. It is a means of presentation 
which might well be adopted for future contributions to the 
subject. 

The Mysticism of William Blake, by Helen C. White, is an 
essay not primarily in interpretation but in judgment. The 
author travels round the world, as it were, observing mystics, 
with the purpose of deciding, on her return, whether Blake is 
true to type. But it is well known that we can only see on our 
travels what we take with us, and Miss White’s judgment was 
really passed, implicitly at least, before she started. For all 
her effort to be impartial and discover the type, she moulds it 
all along in accordance with her “humanist” ideal. And the 
chapter in which she tries to widen the circle and make room 
for “‘the others’ does not make room, at least for Blake. 
Having portrayed the ‘‘typical’’? mystic, she proceeds to 
portray Blake, and she then says, in effect, “Look upon this 
picture and on that!’”’ Any reader who is familiar with the 
writings of our self-styled “humanists” can predict the result. 
How familiar this “type” is! The typical mystic emphasizes 
“discipline,” “concentration,” “humility”; he opposes “free 
expansion,” his way is “essentially ethical”; he conforms to a 
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system already in existence instead of creating his own. We 
are in the world, or the microcosmos, of Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism. Those who approve of the Harvard humanist’s condem- 
nation of the poets in the interest of just such a type will 
approve of this condemnation of Blake. The sentence, as 
finally passed, is that Blake “‘is not a great mystic in any sense 
that means anything”; though, to be sure, he “is a prophet, 
interesting and suggestive, but very imperfect and incomplete.” 

The humanist party will be justly proud of this piece of 
work. It is, from their point of view, sound doctrine, and it is 
well written. The other party will regret that another poet has 
been brought to judgment. As I read the work I was reminded 
of the colloquy between Blake and the Angel in the Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. The Angel was converted, the reader will 
remember, but that was the poet’s vanity. Here, after a silence 
of more than a century and a quarter, the Angel seems to take up 
the argument once more. 

M. O. PERCIVAL 
Ohio State University 





JOHN WYCLIF, A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH MEDI- 

EVAL CHURCH, by Herbert B. Workman, D.Lit., D.D., 
Principal of Westminster College (London). 2 vols. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1926. 


These two volumes subject the records about Wyclif and 
those connected with him to searching examination, from the 
marriage of his parents in 1319 to the burning of his bones in 
1428. The work shows improved methods and accumulated 
material since Lechler wrote the standard life a generation ago. 
Much that was problematic in Lechler now becomes assured, 
and subjects that have involved all writers about Wyclif in 
what to the student has been hopeless contradiction may now 
be expounded with reasonable clearness. A carefully built 
chronology prefaces the work, with a bibliography that will 
save a student many an hour’s labor in preparation for special 
study of English literature or history of the Fourteenth Century. 

This life, like Tatham’s ‘Petrarch,’ shows a growing re- 
action to the generalizations of historians committed to wider 
periods. Generalization does not explain Wyclif or his labors, 
nor, with our present knowledge, should it be trusted to appraise 
his later influence. This will be the subject of a third volume 
by Dr. Workman, announced as ‘‘The Origins of Nonconform- 
ity.” Anyone who has tried to coordinate Langland, Wyclif 
and Chaucer with the plain facts of the Sixteenth Century will 
agree that a book on the subject is badly needed. Gairdner’s 
four volumes on Lollardry rather confused than explained. In 
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the publication of these substantial books Oxford continues 
the fine tribute of the Forshall and Madden Bible. 

A recent popular writer has said “that Wyclif did godly 
mischief in England.’* The statement rather neatly suggests 
why Wyclif has had varying treatment by English biographers. 
For Wyclif gave pope to ideas challenging temperament 
and human nature as well as institutions and doctrines. His 
beliefs are anathema to the same type of mind as opposed them 
in the Fourteenth Century. With the best intentions, the rigor 
of scholarship is apt to dissolve in the discussion of sovereignty, 
endowments, sacraments and the function of the priesthood. 
Workman has accomplished the difficult task of compiling a 
life “in sympathy with the attacked as well as with the at- 
tacker.”’ His studies enable him to weigh critically, for example, 
such a writer as Professor Mollat, of Strasbourg, to whose life- 
long labors on Vatican archives every student of the period is 
indebted. To a reader with no commitments Wyclif emerges 
from this objective treatment a greater man. For vast numbers 
of English speaking people many of his doctrines are taken for 
granted; probably few realize the originality and courage of 
the first man to publish them in a philosophical system. Wyclif 
is a force to be reckoned with at any stage of later English 
literature. While two hundred years after his time enabling 
oaths to office proscribed Lollardry, the Thirty-Nine Articles 
embodied Wyclif’s chief doctrines in the law of the Established 
Church. And Chaucer’s familiar and vital lines about the 
Parson and Plowman expressed more eloquently a Wycliffite 
and national ideal than anything from Wyclif’s pen. 

Workman offers no startling discoveries, nor does he over- 
turn the main conclusions already arrived at; by increments 
they are more firmly established. Recent efforts to reduce 
Wyclif’s character by laboring the charge of pluralism Work- 
man examines with-no serious condemnation. At this distance 
such efforts seem to be petty, despite the Bull of Urban V, 
May 5, 1365 (Wilkins, Concilia, III, p. 62) “contra pluralitates 
in beneficiis .... quod in regne Anglie nonulli clerici,” etc. 
The Statute of Provisors, with its continued violation, makes 
this a mere gesture. Wyclif was larger than any benefice, and 
the evil of pluralism, then as now, must be measured by the 
man. Wyclif, in American political language, was “somebody,” 
and the obscure benefices that he held are negligibly incidental 
to his public and strenuous labors in university and national 
affairs. Benefices were also the reward for intellectual dis- 
tinction; pluralism among the unfit Wyclif opposed, justly, and 
having in mind his complete works, consistently. The forbidding 
array of forty volumes of his Latin works becomes a more 
interesting quarry with Workman’s significant extracts in hand. 


1 Lewis Browne, This Believing World, 1926, p. 300. 
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Of the many topics offered only two may be examined: the 
Canterbury Hall affair, and the authorship of the Wyclif Bible. 
Workman now identifies Wyclif as the Warden of Canterbury 
Hall, and believes that he fathered the translation of the 
Vulgate without actually making the version himself. 

The exasperating nature of the identification of the Warden 
may be understood only by the record of those who have written 
about it. Until 1841 the identity was not seriously in doubt. 
Then other “John Wyclifs,” variously spelt, were discovered 
in the records. Shirley denied the identity; Pratt, elaborately 
editing Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 1870, printed documents 
intelligible only on the theory of identity. In the best essay on 
Wyclif then published Wilkinson, in the Church Quarterly 
Review, V, 119, accepted identity. In 1886, Vattier (Paris), 
accepted identity, and explains: “On comprend facilement 
Yimportance de cette question; les adversaires de Wyclyff 
prétendent que celui-ci entreprit ses attaques contre 1’Eglise, 
par dépit de la perte de son bénéfice; ses partisans affirment 
qu’il ne fut pas méme warden.’” In 1893 Sergent (American) 
denied the identity. In the articles touching the matter in 
D.N.B., there is hopeless confusion. Tout (Islip) does not 
commit himself; Kingsford (Langham) thought the identification 
“was generally accepted”; Rashdall (Wycliffe) denied the 
identity. In the Encyc. Brit. Poole and Phillips (Wycliffe) had 
no opinion, ‘“‘the question of the wardenship of Canterbury Hall 
being essentially unimportant.” In 1901 Workman, “The 
Dawn of the Reformation,” rejected the identity. In 1902, 
Poole, ‘‘Wycliffe and Movements for Reform,” accepted identity 
in the text, but explained in a footnote that he did not believe 
it. Foreign scholars accepted the identity.® 

In 1914 the Rev. Mr. Cronin (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc. 3rd 
Ser. VIII), added evidence for the identity. His conclusions 
Workman accepts, although he had come independently to 
reverse his judgment of 1901. Cronin’s article is damaging to 
Wyclif, and Workman offers slight rebuttal. The statutes 
drafted by Archbishop Islip for Canterbury Hall are impeached 
by Cronin because undated, and by their position in the bound 
episcopal register at Lambeth as for a later date. Another set 
of statutes, Courtney’s, of 1383, are adduced against the 
original character of Islip’s statutes as printed in Wilkins. The 
Rev. Mr. Cronin’s investigations led him to feel that “the 
estimate of Wyclif’s character in the past has been too high and 
had prejudiced the study of the fourteenth century.’”’ One must 
regret that Dr. Workman has not more energetically met this 


* John Wyclyff, p. 22. 

* Except Loserth, who wrote me in 1915 that he had not made a _— 
study of Canterbury Hall. Loserth edited the “De Ecclesia,” in which Wyclif 
refers to Canterbury Hall. 
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challenge, for Wyclif’s later statement about the college, and 
our interpretation of the records, are of fundamental importance 
in a judgment of his character. 

What was the affair? In 1360 Islip complained that the 
plague had seriously reduced the number of the secular clergy. 
In 1361, presumably to provide them to some extent, he 
petitioned the king for permission to found a college in Oxford. 
This was granted. Later, in 1363, the Pope gave his permission, 
except for a clause diverting to the income of the college the 
revenues, of the church, etc., of Pageham, a rich benefice under 
the control of the prior and monks of Canterbury. The college 
was started, but as a mixture of monks and seculars, control 
being given to the monks, and the Pope finally consented to 
the appropriation of Pageham. 

The plan did not work well, the monk-wardens changing 
frequently. Islip ejected the monk-warden, and offered the 
place to Wyclif, who accepted. He had troubles, Islip died, 
and Langham, who had been a monk, ejected Wyclif and his 
friends. Wyclif appealed to Avignon, lost the case, and was not 
again connected with the college. Workman sums up: “it is 
clear that, legally, Wyclif had little to be said in his favor,” 
i, p. 184; “‘there is no ground for imputing to him dishonorable 
motives,” p. 192. 

But something more must be said. Islip could get his college 
started only by appealing to his chapter, and to others who 
might make donations. Both Cronin and Workman show that 
the monks must have made their consent conditional upon their 
participation in the college. A document as important as any 
other is the royal license for donors to convey to Canterbury 
Hall certain messuages in Oxford. They were: “‘the Abbot of 
Abingdon, one dwelling, etc., in Oxford; the Prior of St. Frides- 
wide’s, six dwellings, etc. (this fixes the site, later that of 
Canterbury College, and of Wolsey’s Cardinal College); the 
Abbess of Godstow, one dwelling, etc., in Oxford; Master 
Thomas of Gloucester of Oxford, one dwelling, etc., in Oxford.” 
This must have been the Master of Gloucester Hall, a monastic 
foundation. 

Yet there were two others: “‘Masters Durant (Warden of 
Merton) and John de Colton, one dwelling, etc., in Oxford; and 
the Master and Scholars of Balliol, one dwelling in Oxford.” 
This is the same Durant who was appointed by Islip (Wilkins, 
Con. III, p. 52) with the chancellor of the university and the 
archdeacon of Oxford to examine the monastery or church of 
St. Frideswide. How may one believe that these secular interests 
gave real property to a college to be controlled by monks? On 
the other hand, the conventual interests might reasonably be 
supposed to have thrown their influence with the monks. Islip 
must have compromised with his secular purposes, which alone 
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could have appealed to Merton and Balliol. If he sinned, as 
Wyclif later said he did, it must have been in this compromise, 
rather than in a legal infraction. It was the monks who were 
fined by the King a sum equal today to 4000 pounds. Did this 
cover the donations of Merton and Balliol? 

What evidence is there of Islip’s original purpose beyond 
that already mentioned? Documentary evidence in the Charter 
of the college, sealed, dated and attested; Papal Letters, giving 
permission and withholding Pageham, and the statutes. Neither 
C. nor W. observes that the printed statutes contain a passage 
agreeing verbatim with one in the charter as printed; neither 
C. nor W. notices that the Papal Letters contain details included 
only in the statutes; neither C. nor W. sees that only a literary 
genius could have drafted the statutes after several years of 
troubles in Canterbury Hall. They are ingenuous, optimistic, 
and, as all agree, describe a college for seculars. 

The point at issue is whether Wyclif deliberately uttered 
an untruth when he wrote in De Ecclesia, 1376, that Islip’s 
original purpose was to found a college for seculars. Workman 
begs the question in referring to the printed statutes as “‘alleged”’ 
and “‘new”’; if one accepts C. and W.’s arguments one must 
believe that Wyclif misrepresented the facts. C. and W. depend 
upon documents showing a _ college of mixed monks 
and seculars, with monks in control. We have seen that the 
Pope did not agree to the appropriation of Pageham as originally 
proposed. Why was this? Either because he denied the king’s 
claim to sovereignty of Pageham “‘in capite,” or because, by 
the charter and the statutes which he must have had, he saw 
that there was no guarantee by which the revenues might not 
pass to secular control, in a secular college. 

To repeat: the charter, Papal Letters and the printed 
statutes corroborate Wyclif’s assertion that Islip’s original 
purpose was to establish a college for seculars. In the frustration 
of this purpose, and in the later government of the college by 
monks, Wyclif saw a striking example of inherent weakness 
in all endowments, and so used it in his larger discussion of 
endowments as then conditioned. 

In explaining the Wyclif Bible Workman proceeds carefully 
availing himself of Miss Deansley’s thorough-going study, the 
“Lollard Bible.’ There was no serious doubt of Wyclif’s 
initiative until Monsignor (later Cardinal) Gasquet questioned 
the ascription of a fine MS in the British Museum to Wyclif 
by the authorities. Since then, although Gasquet’s argument 
was met by Matthew in the Eng. Hist. Rev., 1895, p. 91, the 
scepticism so spread that Miss Deansley was warranted in 
going to the bottom, and her results, with Workman’s additions, 
should quiet the wrong-headed. While no evidence proves 
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Wyclif’s composition of the Early Version, one comment may 
be added. 

The MSS of the Early Version show that it was taken down 
by no small number. Wyclif and his friends at Queen’s would 
find willing scribes. Who dictated? The argument that because 
Wyclif’s English quotations of the Bible do not correspond with 
the Early Version he therefore did not make—or dictate—the 
translation, or a part of it, overlooks the probability that one so 
familiar with the Vulgate and so careless of literary form would 
not feel compelled to write it down. The translation of the 
Early Version is just the sort of rendering that Wyclif might 
make for a bare text to be revised later. Even Purvey carried 
over, as special studies have made clear, un-English equivalents 
of Latin idiom. In collating four of the best MSS of the Early 
Version I could not understand how the spelling should be 
different in all. No copyist laboriously spells differently from 
his model. The only inference to be drawn was that the MSS 
were taken down from dictation. Diction and word-order, with 
the parallel explanatory phrases underlined familiar to students 
of the MSS, agreed. 

Who dictated? We are so accustomed to Chaucer’s mastery 
of English that we overlook the limitations of his contempor- 
aries. When Wyclif used the Latin text he would dictate off- 
hand; there was no need to consult another version. If he 
dictated, adhering closely to the text, the Early Version is not 
so unlike what even a scholar of his capacity and habitual 
Latinity might thus orally produce. Certainly few instructors 
today would care to have a stenographer record their im- 
promptu translation. It is not easy to believe that Wyclif 
left the work entirely to others, although the burden of com- 
pleting his Summa would interfere seriously with extended 
dictation. 

To the life records of the Wyclif family there should be 
added two entries in the Parliamentary Writs, vol. II, Div. iii, 
p. 1610: 

“1316. Robert de Wicliffe .... certified pursuant to writ 
tested at Clipston, 5 March, as one of the Lords of the Town- 
ships of Thorp Mortham, Wicliffe and ‘Ulmington” in the 
county of York.” 

“1324. Wm de Wickliffe, Man at Arms, returned by the 
Sheriff of the County of Cumberland, pursuant to writ tested at 
Westminster, 9 May, as summoned by general proclamation 
to attend the great Council at Westminster on Wednesday 
next after Ascension Day, 30 May.” 

W. P. REEVES 

Kenyon College 


‘ Misread for Girlington. 
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STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, AND DONNE. 
By Members of the English Department of the University 
of Michigan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
23.7 cm., pp. vi, 232. Price, $2.50. 


This modest volume has a significance far and away out of 
proportion to its size. It contains six papers, three of which deal 
with Shakespeare, two with Milton, and one with Donne. 

Professor Oscar J. Campbell, Jr., restudies Love’s Labor’s 
Lost. He shows with convincing evidence that it is structurally 
based on the elaborate progresses of Queen Elizabeth; that the 
young Shakespeare had studied the plays of Lyly and derived 
many suggestions from them but did not imitate any one author; 
and that for some of his characters and devices he went to the 
Commedia dell’ Arte or Italian professional improvised comedy. 

In The Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy 
Professor Campbell continues his study of Shakespeare’s in- 
debtedness to the Commedia dell’ Arte. While the Julia- 
Proteus story is essentially that of Felix and Felismena in Diana 
Enamorada, Shakespeare, who probably did not read Spanish, 
apparently derived his material from the lost Felix and Phili- 
omena, acted before the Queen on January 3, 1584-85. In any 
case, Shakespeare’s source would seem to have been, according 
to Campbell, a conventional Italian comedy, with many of the 
traits of the Commedia dell’ Arte, and therefore Shakespeare 
cannot be said, as Bond asserted, to have been the inventor of 
this type of Elizabethan romantic comedy. What he does is to 
release the love story from its bondage to the intrigue and give 
it “the central point of interest through its revelation of the 
beauty and the poetry of youthful love. The result was a 
comedy, new in kind, which was to develop into one of the most 
characteristic manifestations of Elizabethan art.” 

Professor Charles C. Fries discusses Shakespearian Punctua- 
tion. The problem is, did Shakespeare use punctuation marks 
to indicate pauses for delivery or to distinguish structural 
divisions or parts of the sentence? Wyndham (1898) and 
Thistelton (1901) believed that he punctuated for both pur- 
poses. John Dover Wilson, writing on The Tempest (1921), 
thinks that the punctuation is wholly dramatic and quite 
independent of syntax. Fries goes into the whole question of 
the system of punctuation in Elizabethan times. He finds 
punctuation treated by Puttenham, Gil, Butler, Jonson, and 
Davies in the period 1589-1640, and concludes that there was 
a definite system of syntactical punctuation and that it has 
not essentially changed since then. He thus aligns himself with 
those who find the punctuation of the early Quartos and the 
Folio of 1623 of little value for our interpretation of Shake- 
speare. This is in line with Alden’s conclusion in PMLA, 
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xxxIx, 558-80, which Fries had not seen until his own paper 
was in type. 

The greater part of the volume, 103 pages, is taken up by 
Professor James Holly Hanford’s two most readable and 
valuable articles on The Youth of Milton and Samson Agonistes 
and Milton in Old Age. Hanford believes and seeks to demon- 
strate that Milton’s life between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
two was a unit. He believes that students have hitherto failed 
to interpret Milton’s development in its most essential aspects 
because of overvaluation of known outward incidents as deter- 
mining factors. Of greater importance, he thinks, is the evidence 
afforded by the products of the poet’s self-expression. 

Significant are the influences of Milton’s home environment, 
which included training in music. His earliest poetry is es- 
sentially imitation, yet at the same time relatively free and 
spontaneous expression evincing delight in the harmonies of 
his native speech and in the stately dignity of the Latin elegiac 
and epic meters. Then came the reactions to his educational 
environment. He became a pronounced liberal, not to say 
radical. He championed the idea of human progress, and wrote 
of his opponents: ‘For being once thoroughly persuaded in 
themselves that by a fatall kinde of necessitie and course of 
times, they are cast into those straights that notwithstanding 
all their striving and industrie, it is impossible they should 
rise to the pitch of their noble and renowned Predecessors, they 
begin to yield to times and to necessity, being resolved that 
their endeavours are all in vaine, and that they strive against 
the streame.’”’ Unfortunately he became too much of a propa- 
gandist, his utterances foreshadowing the years, so utterly and 
deplorably lost to literature, of the Latin secretaryship. But 
he was emphatically more than a partisan. Always he wor- 
shiped at the shrine of beauty. His humanistic leaning led 
him at first to write in Latin, following in the train of Buchanan. 
But his patriotism ultimately triumphed and determined the 
preponderant medium of his artistic expression to be his native 
tongue. Further, while recognizing the art of the Roman poets, 
he recoiled from the Ovidian grossness and came to prefer 
Dante and Boccaccio, who displayed sublime and pure thoughts 
without transgression. 

With the Nativity Ode and his coming of age, a new note 
appears in the poetry of the young Puritan humanist and he 
assumes toward the founder of Christianity the attitude which 
remains his throughout life. Christ is a symbol of purity, truth, 
and godlike simplicity. It was the human Jesus that touched 
Milton’s heart and moulded his life. For the atonement as a 
doctrine he cared little. The crucifixion left him unmoved. But 
the white star of truth beckoned him on. The active life of 
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poetic composition appealed to him; he who would write a 
great poem must himself be a true poem. 

The meditations of the Horton period only confirmed this 
resolution. The young poet now came under the sway of 
Spenser, “finding in his exaltation of chastity something to 
which his own nature and mood responded with unusual power,” 
and of the Platonic philosophy, especially the doctrine of love 
and virtue. Milton’s letter of September 5, 1637 to Diodati 
“reflects as in a mirror a whole phase of the Renaissance—the 
attempt of high souls to make the spiritual discipline of Platonic 
philosophy a reality, to relive an imagined antiquity in a finer 
way than any humanist who was not also a poet could com- 
prehend.”’ He now began, too, to evince an interest in Christian 
mysticism. The mystical marriage of the soul with God became 
associated with Platonic forms and their Spenserian embodi- 
ments, as Hanford shows by comparing Comus, Lycidas, and 
the Epitaphium Damonis. 

Meanwhile the young poet was beginning frankly to en- 
visage the world as it was and to prepare himself for public 
service. The Commonplace Book reveals his growing liberalism. 
“The increasing maturity of his ideas is reflected in the richer 
and more harmonious conception which he now adopts of his 
work as a poet—a conception which at length completely recon- 
ciles his need of ministering to men as a teacher of the truth with 
his desire to create beauty and with his passion for fame.” 

In Samson Agonistes Hanford rightly sees an integral part 
of the complete and unified embodiment of Milton’s Christian 
humanism. For Milton, Paradise was not regained through an 
empty and meaningless doctrine of redemption on Calvary. 
Samson is “a pictorial map of the moral universe, a representa- 
tion of the happier inner Paradise of life according to right rea- 
son, an image of redemption in the only sense in which Milton in 
his maturer years could even pretend to understand redemp- 
tion.”” Samson’s refusal to do the bidding of the officer “‘illus- 
trates his uncompromising allegiance to the God of his fathers 
and his contempt of personal safety.”” He obeys the inner 
prompting “and goes forth under divine guidance as of old. 
He has, in a sense, regained his own lost Paradise, and in his 
story Milton, by vindicating the power of a free but erring will 
to maintain itself in obedience and be restored to grace, has 
again asserted eternal Providence and justified the ways of 
God to man.” 

Finally, Professor Louis I. Bredvold studies The Religious 
Thought of Donne in Relation to Medieval and Later Tradi- 
tions. It is an illuminating exposition of some influences on the 
great metaphysical poet and sets him in a new light. “Educated 
a Catholic and anxious to make his way at a Protestant court,” 
he sought to establish for himself the truth about the respective 
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claims of the two churches. This took him deep into early and 
medieval divinity, the sceptical writings of Sextus Empiricus, 
the heretical writings of Pomponatius, the new science of 
Copernicus. He concluded that the channels of God’s mercy 
ran through both Catholic and Protestant fields; yet he never 
became an individualist; the church was a necessity, though 
allegiance to any existing church was in the nature of a com- 
promise. On the question of the relation of reason and faith 
he came to award to reason a quite subordinate place; he came 
to believe not perhaps because it was impossible, but certainly 
because it was difficult. A man-made religion would have been 
more credible than was Christianity. His advance to this 
position was gradual. ‘“‘Not indeed by any sudden revelation 
of his spiritual powers, but through years of privation, dis- 
appointment, doubt, years of the ‘agony and exercise of sense 
and spirit,’ did the student, lawyer and courtier yield his life 
and soul fully to the guidance of faith.” He came profoundly 
to apprehend and accept the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
so utterly at variance with the intellectualism of Thomas 
Aquinas. He belongs to the group of mystics hungering after 
a personal God. “His spiritual life was beyond the power of 
reason and weakened by a rationalistic mode of thought.” 
His metaphysical style was adopted as an intellectual and im- 
personal mode of communicating most intensely personal and 
and mystical feelings. The concepts of the intellect became the 
symbols of inexpressible spiritual experience. 

A few misprints may be noted. P. 45, 1. 8, read Andronicus. 
P. 53,1. 9, read Englische. P. 57,1. 17, read erudita. P. 117, 1. 20, 
read rhymesters. P. 119, 1. 3, after to insert the; 1. 8 f.b., read 
to my best memory. P. 139, 1. 7 f.b., read degradation. P. 171, 
1. 16, for adopt read adapt; 1. 23, read superiority” P. 175, 1. 12, 
omit once. P. 184, 1. 13, read Presumptuously. P. 234, note 32, 
1. 4, read Encyclopaedia. P. 222, 1.4, read Melanchthon. P. 227, 
note 96, 1. 1, read Raymond. 

CLaRK S. NorRTHUP 
Cornell University 





THE PARADISE OF DAINTY DEVICES (1576-1606). 
Edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1927. 27 cm., pp. Ixx, 299. Price, $7.50. 


In this volume Professor Rollins maintains the high standard 
which he has set for himself in his previous editions and studies 
of the early ballads. This volume is a specimen of the best 
traditions of editorial thoroughness and of beautiful typography. 

The Paradise of Dainty Devices was the most popular poetical 
miscellany of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Published by Henry 
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Disle in 1576, by 1606 it had reached its tenth edition. It was 
the compilation of Richard Edwards, a distinguished lyric poet 
and playwright who was born about 1523 and died October 31, 
1566. The first edition included ninety-nine poems; in the 
course of the ten editions it came to include 125, of which two 
were so enlarged after the first edition as to become practically 
new poems. Rollins’ edition therefore includes 127 items, the 
work of about 29 poets. 

Of the ten editions copies of all but one (1577) are extant. 
Nine of these Rollins describes from personal study and one at 
second hand. The lost edition of 1577 was almost certainly 
identical with the edition of 1578. His description fills eighteen 
pages, and he reproduces the title-pages of eight editions. His 
work is thorough and will prove entirely satisfactory, we think, 
to the most exacting bibliographer. 

The collection was edited by Sir Egerton Brydges in 1810 
and 1812, and was badly reprinted by Collier in 1867. 

Only two important collections of poems preceded the 
Paradise: Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), which reached its eighth 
edition in 1587, and A Handful of Pleasant Delights (1566). 
There were several imitations: A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions (1578; edited by Rollins in 1926); The Phoenix 
Nest (1593); England’s Helicon (1600); and A Poetical Rhap- 
sody (1602), which (reissued in 1608, 1611, 1621) gradually 
displaced the Paradise in popular favor. 

Rollins’ study of the authorship of PDD gives us all that 
can be said, probably, at the present time. Names or initials of 
nine authors (including St. Bernard, whose Cur Mundus 
Militat is rendered into English hexameter couplets) are given 
on the title-page of the first edition. The 29 probable con- 
tributors are Bewe, Arthur Bourcher, Candish, Thomas Church- 
yard, H. D. (probably Henry Disle), M. D., R. D., Richard 
Edwards (about twenty poems), F. G., possibly John Haring- 
ton, Jasper Heywood (about eight poems), Richard Hill, 
William Hunnis (thirteen to twenty poems), Francis Kinwel- 
marsh (about ten poems), R. L., Lodowic Lloyd, F. M., T. Mar- 
shall, the person using the pen name My Luck is Loss (five 
poems), the Earl of Oxford (seven or eight poems), W. R., 
Barnabe Rich, D. Sand (four poems), E. S. (three poems), 
John Thorne, Baron Vaux (about twelve poems), George 
Whetstone (two poems), Sir Thomas Wyatt, and a certain 
Master Yloop (nos. 5 and 99), which name cannot be English, 
and, as Malone was apparently the first to suggest, is probably 
for Pooley or possibly Powley, which might be pronounced with 
the ow as in pool. 

In substance the poems are of the more serious type, 
“sowning in moral virtue’’; no pleasure without pain; beware 
of “had I wyst”; pleasures are vanities; fair words make fools 
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fain; unconstant fortune; the instability of youth; respice 
finem; try before you trust; where wealth doth wax there friends 
resort; think to die; beware of sirens; complaints of the lover; 
the virtue of the mean or middle estate and of a contented mind; 
look before you leap; earth upon earth; this world is a net to 
snare the soul; these are among the themes treated. Love finds 
small place except in certain poems which may well be mere 
exercises in composition. There is no great wealth of allusive- 
ness. Cato figures as a model of wisdom, Croesus as the pattern 
of wealth, Hercules of strength; Tantalus pursues the fleeting 
flood and Sisyphus bears the rolling stone against the hill; the 
authors know Polycrates of Samos, Tityus, Irus, Cygnus, 
Damocles’ sword, Zaleucus, Valerian, Judith, the Dance of 
Death, Spurina, Circe and the Sirens, Daphne’s bays, Alecto, 
Jason and Medea, Troilus and Cressida, the Nine Worthies; 
these are fair samples. 

A large number of proverbs are to be found here. In his 
index Rollins has listed some 113. These indicate the large 
share of wisdom literature found in the collection. 

Poor rimes are plentiful and there is much of the common- 
place; yet there is also much real poetry. One of the best is 
Sand’s Think to Dye, from which the following may be quoted: 


Death is the doore whereby we drawe to ioye, 
Life is a lake, that drowneth all in paine: 
Death is so dole it seaseth all annoy, 

Life is so leude that all it yields is vaine. 

And as by life, in bondage man is brought, 
Euen so by death is freedome likewise wrought. 


There is, too, a certain intensity about Vaux’s No Pleasure 
Without Some Pain, with its refrain, 


Is this a life, naie death you maie it call, 
That feeles eche paine, and knoweth no ioye at all. 


The Earl of Oxford hits it off in this: 


Desire can haue no greater paine: 
Then for to see an other man, 

The thyng desired to obtaine. 

No ioye no greater to then this, 
Then to inioye what others misse. 


One of the finest in the collection is Vaux’s He Desireth Ex- 
change of Lyfe (no. 16). 

Bad lines are not numerous. The line at 56.34 may be 
emended by striking out the syllable de in depart; the verb 
part carries this sense. In 120.29 the latter half of the line 
may have read, who as his time here is; or instead of earthly 
time the compound earth-time may have been used, but from 
the point of view of general sense and smoothness this is 
somewhat less likely. 
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A study of the meters employed is instructive. The prevail- 
ing movement, of course, is iambic; if we except scattering lines 
in 69, 73, 74, and 81, there is only one poem (73) with anapestic 
lines and in this only four lines out of nine in each stanza are 
anapestic. The most popular stanza is the iambic pentameter 
ababcc, in which 22 poems are written; a similar stanza in 
tetrameters is used in 14 poems and the same in hexameters 
is used in two. Pentameter couplets are used in only two. 
Iambic six- and seven-stress lines alternating, in rimed couplets, 
are used in sixteen poems. Seven-stress couplets are used in 
twenty-one (in two of these, 63 and 64, there is internal rime). 
Cur Mundus Militat (iambic hexameter couplets) is translated 
into iambic hexameter stanzas, for each Latin couplet a stanza, 
ababcc. Six-stress couplets are used in stanzas of varying 
numbers of lines in thirteen poems (in two of these, 65 and 106, 
there is internal rime). A pentameter stanza ababcdcd is used 
in three (12, 15, 44) and the same stanza in tetrameter is found 
in two (23, 39). The most elaborate stanzaic structure, perhaps, 
is in the anonymous no. 42, Oppressed with Sorrow, He Wysheth 
Death, eight stanzas, each of which consists of a quatrain of 
six-stresses, abab, a quatrain of alternating six- and seven- 
stresses, cdcd, two pairs of four-stresses, eeff, and a final tail 
line, g, in two-stresses. It is a very successful form and the 
poem is one of the finest in the lot. ; 

Rollins calls attention to the large number of rare and 
obsolete words found in the Paradise. Among these are bedless, 
the first instance of which noted in NED dates from 1864; 
belike, 59.6 (first instance in NED dates from 1581); betyde 
(not reported elsewhere in NED); catierwaling (as adj. in this 
sense first noted in NED in 1599; noun form in NED first in 
1598; this form as verb not cited in NED); check, 51.12 (in 
the sense of “wince, take offence”’ first cited in NED in 1616); 
dole (as adj. not cited in NED); hermonicall (this form not 
cited in NED); misspense (first instance in NED dated 1591); 
perforce (in the sense “in spite of” not cited in NED); profix, 
85.23, may be a misprint for prefix, or the author may have 
had in mind the Greek prefix pro-, before; purtend (this form 
not cited in NED; first instance in this sense in NED dated 
1657) ; rageless (in NED only from the Gorgeous Gallery, 1578); 
resign (in NED first from Barnabe Barnes, 1595) ; self-conceiptes 
(first instance in NED dated 1588-9); shaling (first instance in 
NED fromthe Gorgeous Gallery, 1578); shamble (first instance 
in NED dated 1607); shoote (first instance in this sense in 
NED dated 1616); Sirian (if the form is derived from Sirius, 
the first instance in NED dates from 1591); sithing (this form 
not cited in NED); sowry(this form not cited in NED); totter 
(latest instance in this sense in NED dated 1552); yearth 
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(no instance of the simple substantive cited in NED; only de- 


rivatives are there noted). 
CLaRK S. NorTHUP 


Cornell University 





FROM GOETHE TO HAUPTMANN Studies in a Changing 
Culture By Camillo von Klenze New York. The Viking 
Press, 1926. Pp. 321, demy 8vo. 


The really important things about this excellent book have 
been dealt with by others much more ably than I can possibly 
hope to deal with them. With the judgment expressed by Kuno 
Francke, for example, I am in complete agreement. That the 
book, among its other positive stimulations, is also capable of 
provoking a few counter arguments for the meditative reader to 
mull over is just so much additional proof that it is not one of 
those nice, but thoroly inconsequential books that you can read 
with casual acquiescence, lay aside, and let it go at that. I 
therefore consider it only fair to the book to give frank expres- 
sion incidentally here and there to the lesser musings it pro- 
vokes. 

This is not a general history of the literature of the era indi- 
cated by the title. It is, as the sub-title indicates, a set of separ- 
ate studies related to one another only in that each illustrates 
by some concrete instance some special phase in that more or 
less progressive widening of the artistic horizon that is character- 
istic of the era with which it is concerned. 

The focus of the first essay is Goethe’s Italy-vision as re- 
flected in his Jtalian Journey and the original notes and letters 
on which it is based. Von Klenze rates the Jialian Journey as 
“one of the maturest books that ever came from Goethe’s pen.” 
If this statement about it provokes renewed study of it, we can 
well afford to let it pass unchallenged for the present. A large 
part of the essay is taken up with the consideration of Italy- 
visions before, contemporaneous with, and after Goethe, in the 
midst of which that of Goethe stands out as striking proof that 
he was already in serene possession of a scientific view of life 
and art that succeeding generations attained, in so far as they 
attained it at all, only after divers flounderings. The author 
avoids the elaborate analysis of the Italian Journey that would 
save the easy-going student the necessity of further concern with 
it, but in this brief treatment he provides the excellent stimulus 
of specific focus for the renewed and productive study of a book 
which, according to von Klenze, “bears on every page the im- 
print of a great mind and consummately reflects the marriage 
of science and art.” 

The second essay deals with the origin and devolopment of 
that phase of the Romantic view of art of which John Ruskin 
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was a belated but most effective exponent. This post-Goethe 
enthusiasm for Christian Art in a measure obscured that wider 
and more catholic vision projected by Goethe, but it too per- 
formed a positive and beneficial function in the fixation of 
vital contacts between art and some of life’s more universally 
accustomed preoccupations. It may be the fashion nowadays 
to dispose of Ruskin with a superior gesture of indulgent dis- 
paragement. As von Klenze points out, this romantic view of 
art was already going out of fashion in Ruskin’s own day until 
revitalized, for England at least, by Ruskin’s “remarkable per- 
sonality” and “his almost unequalled genius for prose.” Von 
Klenze declares it to have been, in fact, “the only channel thru 
which a message of beauty could at that time find ready access 
to the heart of his (Ruskin’s) nation.” 

The emphasis upon Christian Art considered in the second 
essay was but a special phase of the major conflict that char- 
acterized mid-nineteenth century preoccupations with art. One 
of Gottfried Keller’s pet bétes noires was the thoughtless linking 
of his name with that of his gifted fellow-countryman Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer as tho the two were a sort of Swiss Goethe- 
Schiller firm. That is not at all the sense in which these two 
names are linked together in the third essay of the series. Using 
these two narrators (one of whom at least was truly great) as 
illustrative material, von Klenze sets over against one another 
two main and antipodal tendencies of ninetennth century in- 
tellectualism. Meyer looks backward with wistful eyes upon 
fading splendors of classic ivory towers and romantic, moon- 
bathed cloudlands. The rising sun of an all-searching, all- 
illuminating realism has in Keller the hopeful radiance of the 
early summer morn to which Zola, for example, furnished the 
stifling, thunder-charged, devastating afternoon. Changing 
customs and changing social forces determined the shift in the 
artistic point of view fully as much at least as the example of 
prophetic sagacity set by Goethe. Keller was by temperament 
in accord with the artistic necessity involved in this if art and 
actuality were not to be thought of as things entirely apart, and 
he made the most of it. 

We now know, of course, that the sun of realism did not 
always shed its rays with equal fervor upon the just and the 
unjust, the exalted and the lowly. In the essay on Natu: alism 
in German Drama from Schiller to Hauptmann it is von Klenze’s 
object to trace in outline that sun’s progressive shift of focus, 
the progressive intensity of fervor, the progressive will to clarity. 
The pageant-figures chosen to illustrate this progression are 
Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Anzengruber. I note with especial 
pleasure and approval the presence of the last-named in this 
company. The author expresses a surprise which I can not fully 
share with him that “English criticism has remained strangely 
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incurious of the dramatic output” of these men. We are in this 
essay concerned with an attitude toward art in its essentials 
considerably more nearly akin to that of Goethe than to that 
“mounting wave of Romanticism” which, as von Klenze shows 
in the first essay, for a time “eclipsed the scientific spirit - - - 
which Goethe was increasingly aiming to make his own’’, and 
which is so marked a characteristic of his Jtalian Journey. 
That Ibsen built upon foundations laid by these men, and 
particularly by Hebbel, has been pointed out by others besides 
von Klenze, but von Klenze does well to call attention once more 
to this fact that is so persistently overlooked. 

This fourth study concludes with the statement: ‘Thus, in 
spite of the weight of classical tradition, the German drama 
from Schiller to Hautpmann exhibits a continually increasing 
trend towards modernity, and Hauptmann, so far from being a 
stranger in the country of Schiller, appears as the product of a 
soil carefully tilled by three generations of pioneer artists.”’ 
The sentence savors a little of the common delusion that our 
ancestors knew themselves merely as such and consciously de- 
voted all their energies exclusively to the task of making the 
world ready for that culmination of destiny, ourselves, the mo- 
derns. What becomes, then, of that historical perspective to 
which we point with pride elsewhere in the book? I admit the 
injustice to the author of this palpable misinterpretation. When 
I do not wilfully misread him he means: without these three 
generations of pioneer artists there could have been no Haupt- 
mann, at least not altogether such a Hauptmann as he has 
turned out to be. Think, then, of the Hauptmann we might be 
having now if he had been born a generation later! Von Klenze 
here comes very close to putting his finger upon Hauptmann’s 
greatest limitation as a creative genius. He was a little too 
completely the product of his times. What a pioneer he too 
might have been if he had had the sublime recklessness to 
abandon himself more completely to the mystic impulses that 
even so, as in The Sunken Bell, occasionally broke thru the in- 
hibitions the by no means reactionary spirit of the age imposed 
on him! 

Is Hauptmann’s treatment of the lower classes still as de- 
picted in the last essay of the series, now that he is paying out 
of his middle class income as an artist the much swollen, post- 
revolutionary lower class bills? If I do not read his Veland 
with even less understanding than I think I have of it, the an- 
swer must be yes. Even in this somewhat enigmatic Veland we 
have still the same Hauptmann of whom von Klenze says: “‘To 
him the proletarian becomes - - - the most inspiring exponent of 
that beauty of soul which is the fairest gift granted the human 
race and which, tho it may be found in all walks of life, shines 
out most brightly and surprisingly in the stepchildren of 
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society.” If von Klenze anywhere expresses or implies a skepti- 
cal, or even a critical, attitude toward Hauptmann’s Weltan- 
schaung as here outlined, that fact has so far escaped my notice. 
Does that beauty of soul in very truth shine out most brightly 
and surprisingly in the stepchildren of society? I doubt it. 
Possibly there is here reflected a not altogether wholly sagacious 
reading of Hauptmann. Hauptmann emphasizes, possibly 
over-emphasizes, the nobility and aspiration of the proletarian, 
probably not so much because he believes that nobility and 
aspiration are in any special sense the peculiar property of the 
stepchildren of society, but because we have been all too long 
accustomed in our search for human nobility and aspiration to 
overlook the proletarian’s soul. It would seem to me that human 
nature does about equally well—or badly—in opulence and 
poverty in bearing up under its burden of happiness or misery. 

Here ‘might be noted in a friendly spirit of well-intentioned 
fault-finding a few additional details of no serious importance 
in a book so stimulating in content, pleasing in style, and at- 
tractive in make-up. Do others share my dislike of the use of the 
indefinite article with proper names: a Bayle, a Voltaire, a 
Diderot; a Darwin or a Taine? I count at least 29 such instances 
in the first essay alone. Page 51, line 14: moment is evidently a 
misprint for monument; page 81, last line: irrestible, for irre- 
sistible; page 129: Strazinsky, for Strapinski. Page 113: to the 
printing in Roman type Strausz I should prefer, as in all similar 
cases, what more nearly represents the pronunciation, Strauss. 
Was the well-intentioned Lutheran pastor’s name mentioned 
on page 123 Krummacher or Kosegarten? I have nothing but 
unreserved admiration, unless it be a touch of helpless envy, for 
the felicitous renderings of some of Keller’s whimsical titles, e. g. 
Seldwyla Folks, The Three Decent Combmakers, Pankraz the 
Grouch. It was a relief to find in going thru the bibliography 
that the translation from Heine on page 243 was not von Klenze’s 
work. Is the lack of finish of form in Keller’s lyrics mentioned 
on page 120 the author’s personal conviction, or is this phrase 
one of the rather numerous literary traditions that probably got 
started with some early literary criticism and which the poet in 
question never succeeded in living down? Perhaps I have no 
keen sensibilities for verse, but in reading Keller’s best I have 
never been much disturbed by any great lack of finish of form. 
Page 150: “To historians this attitude has remained a puzzle, 
even as Becket’s. change of allegiance.’”’ (Italics mine) Puzzle or 
not, the fact remains, the strong man can devote himself with 
complete abandon to the duty once undertaken, even if un- 
willingly; the same dynamic energy, but with a changed ob- 
jective: Henry V of England, Saul of Tarsus, Ignatius de Loy- 
ola; wemay add Paul von Hindenburg to thelist if he keeps up the 
good work long enough. Page 160: ‘‘We shall leave out of ac- 
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count - - - his (Schiller’s) earlier plays.” Why? For reasons given 
here? Because they are of no vital importance? Schiller should 
be vitally important to the present generation precisely on 
account of his earlier plays, and so far as the subject under 
discussion here is concerned, can we afford to leave out of ac- 
count Kabale und Liebe? The book has a conveniently arranged 
bibliography and an index that proved adequate so far as I 
have had occasion to use it to date. 

The book is a splendid vindication of the human values of 
the minute and scholarly research out of which it grows. Schol- 
arship somehow or other has contrived to create for itself the 
mistaken impression, by no means confined to the laity, that 
research, in order to be thoro, must necessarily be tedious, and 
that art must studiously avoid vital contacts with the world of 
common human affairs. The stimulating syntheses into which 
research crystalizes in this pleasing and brilliant piece of schol- 
arly writing and the lively human sympathy that pervades it 
are a welcome challenge to scholarship’s not wholly undeserved 
repute for glum solemnity and arid futility. 


Epwarp F. Haucu 
Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N.Y. 





DIE MORINGER MUNDART Laut und Formenlehre nebst 
Sprachproben. Ein Beitrag zur nordfriesischen Dialekt- 
forschung von Erika Bauer. Carl Winter, Heidelberg 1925. 
Pp. xiv, 120. 

The author of this book has given us a careful study of the 
language of four small parishes on the west coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein known as North Friesland. 

One often experiences on reading thru a work on a rapidly 
disappearing living dialect of this kind a sensation not unlike 
the one we feel when we hear of some miraculous escape from 
death: it was made in the nick of time. The encroachments of 
German due in the main to schools, officials etc. are coming on 
apace. In fifty years perhaps there will no longer be any trace 
of this Frisian dialect. 

The subject matter is divided into three parts: 1. Phoneti- 
sche Beschreibung der Mundart. 2. Historische Lautlehre. 3. 
Flexionslehre. In the first part are treated:A) the general 
characteristics of the language, such as the basis of articulation, 
the quantity of the vowels, and the accentuation. Interesting 
is the statement concerning the quantity of the vowels: ‘“‘Als 
wichtigstes Quantitatsgesetz gilt der Satz, dass der Redende 
das Tempo beschleunigt, wenn er sich bewusst ist, dass er eine 
lange Lautreihe sprechen soll’’; B) phonetic analysis and etymo- 
logy of the vocalism, and C) of the consonantism. 
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The second part, which treats of the historical development 
of the vowels and consonants from the West Germanic thru the 
Old East Frisian is on the whole very satisfactory. One does 
miss, however, most keenly comparisons with Modern English. 
I find in the whole book but two references to parallel develop- 
ments (§§327, 344 Anm.). The Anglo-Frisian group of dialects 
has had from the earliest times certain tendencies of develop- 
ment which, to be sure, have been affected by various foreign in- 
fluences. In some cases natural growth has been halted, in 
others it has been accelerated as it were. We have, therefore, 
often simply an approximation rather than a complete corres- 
pondence in modern forms. But the similarities are neverthe- 
less worth calling attention to. Compare the following: Engl. 
misty—misdi; Friday—Fraidi; sty—sdai; yarn—jan; Wednesday 
—Wensdi etc. The orthography of the Frisian forms is of course 
phonetic. 

The third part deals briefly with the accidence, giving the 
forms of the ablauting, reduplicating and anomalous verbs to- 
gether with the present indicative, and the present, preterite, 
and participiai formations of the weak verbs— there are no 
optative forms in New Frisian—; and in case of the nouns, the 
genitive and plural formations. Instructive are the paradigms 
illustrating the declension of the noun with the article and ad- 
jective. The pronouns are very well treated. The section ends 
with a short dicussion of the numerals. The author could have 
filled the last page (115) with a brief paragraph on the conjunc- 
tion. In a five page appendix we have a number of poems with 
accompanying translation as samples of the Moringer dialect. 

The usability of the book would have been considerably en- 
hanced by a word-index. It is unfortunate that a more exhaus- 
tive collection of lexicographical material is not made in the case 
of these rapidly disappearing languages. 

Misprints are few. I have noted the following: page 32, 
line 1, for seclfan read scelfan; page 33, line 6 from bottom, for 
hlaph read klaph; page 40, a number of ¢i for ¢i; page 72 for 
zn read zu. 

The book is another worthy contribution to the study of the 
Frisian dialects and, like most of the works in this field, spon- 
sored by the eminent Germanic scholar Professor Holthausen 
of Kiel. The reviewer would suggest a most complete collection 
of words and phrases, especially the alliterating, for subse- 
quent studies of this kind. The value of such for the student of 
the Old Germanic dialects can hardly be overestimated. A 
brief Syntax could perhaps be added without making such 
works too voluminous. 

Epwarp H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 
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THE CAMBRIDGE REINAERT FRAGMENTS, edited 
with an introduction and bibliography. By Karl Breul. 
p.xxiv+51. Cambridge University Press, 1927. 


Almost forty years ago, in a short article in Paul und Braune’s 
Beitrige XIV pp. 337-8 suggesting some additions and correc- 
tions to the text of the Flemish Fragments in an edition by Dr. 
Friedrich Prien, Professor Breul announced his intention of 
publishing in the then near future the work which has just ap- 
peared. Chief among the reasons for the long delay may have 
been the fact that Prien’s edition of the Reinke de vos in Paul’s 
Altdeutsche Textbibliothek included a sufficiently adequate copy 
of the Fragments. When, however, in 1925 Leitzmann came out 
with a new edition of Prien’s work without taking any note of 
Professor Breul’s corrections published in the article mentioned 
above, the latter, no doubt, thought the time ripe for the ap- 
pearance of his long contemplated project. 

With the appearance of this little volume there is made 
available for the first time an exact photographic reproduction 
of the seven leaves of the Cambridge Reinaert Fragments, 
known, before their purchase by the University, as the Cule- 
mann Fragments from the name of their finder, Senator F. G. 
H. Culemann of Hanover. They represent a very small portion, 
supposedly, of Hinrek van Alckmer’s version of Reinaerts 
Historie (ca. 1375) and furnish all that is extant of this important 
work. Their discovery was of particular importance in determin- 
ing the provenience of at least two well-known Beast Epics, 
the Middle Low German Reinke de vos (Liibeck 1498) and the 
Netherlandish chap-book (Antwerp 1564). A most conclusive 
proof of the dependence of the Reinke de vos on these frag- 
ments rests, among other things, on the occurrence of a common 
error, first pointed out by Prien in PBB VIII 51ff. Reinke, line 
1458, repeats an obvious mistake made in line 24 of the Frag- 
ments where the line is a senseless reiteration of line 28. Line 
1550 of Reinaerts Historie supplies the proper reading. 

In an introduction of ten pages the editor sketches briefly 
the origin and development of the Medieval Beast Epic in 
order, as he states, “to indicate the place of the Cambridge 
Reinaert Fragments among the epics on Reynard the Fox’. 
This is followed by a genealogical table of the Beast Epics be- 
longing to branch I of the Roman de Renart and showing clearly 
the relation of the Fragments to the sources and to the later 
works influenced by them. A short bibliography of thirty 
numbers listing only the most important works on the Beast 
Epic concludes the introductory portion. It might be worthy 
of note that no. 30 of the list is a comparative study of the Ysen- 
grimus, Roman de Renart and Reinhart Fuchs epics entitled 
Studien zu Tiersage und Tierepos by Karl Voretsch (Romanis- 
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tische Arbeiten, Heft 12), which is to appear some time this 
year and which promises to be of especial importance in this 
field. 

Part I of the main portion of the work contains the facsi- 
miles so clearly reproduced that were it not for the mutilations 
and certain marks peculiar to the printing of that time (1480) the 
editor’s reprint on the opposite page would scarcely seem neces- 
sary. Of the four wood-cuts of the original three are reproduced, 
the fourth being a duplication of the one on p. 12. Two of the 
three are complete, the third being given only in part owing to 
the mutilation of the original. Part II prints the Fragments 
again as amended by the editor and, for purposes of comparison, 
in parallel columns those portions of the Reinaerts Historie 
(Martin’s edition) and the Reinke de vos (Prien’s edition) which 
correspond to them. Omissions due to mutilations and imper- 
fections in the original are here supplied in italics, for the most 
part from the text of Reinaert II (Reinaerts Historie). Two pages 
of notes calling attention to certain inconsistencies and com- 
menting on individual lines and passages conclude the work. 
The printing, paper and general appearance of the little volume 
leave nothing to be desired. The proof-reading is faultless and 
so, in fact, is the general conception and execution of the work 
itself, as far as the reviewer is able to judge. Professor Breul is 
to be congratulated on the final successful accomplishment of a 
task planned so many years ago. 

SAMUEL KROESCH 
University of Minnesota 





AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. By Milton Haight Turk. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927. Pp. 419. 


Those in charge of courses on Old English will, I am sure, 
welcome this introductory book. Something on the plan of 
Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, as far as the texts are concerned, 
but more suitable to the needs of a first course than the outline 
of the grammar there given has been badly needed. The pre- 
sent book does this fairly well. As the Editor tells us in the 
Preface the text, excepting one selection, is based upon the 
work of other editors, Apparently chiefly Sweet and Bright, 
from whom most of the selections are taken. It was well to have 
included something from King Alfred’s Law Code (here pp. 51- 
56), and from the Alfredian Boethius, the pages on Kingcraft, 
and the story of Circe and Ulysses; and, further, from the OE 
version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History the account of Aidan 
and Oswin, and, an illustration of the beginnings of learning in 
England, Bede on Theodore and Ha¢rian, and other selections, 
(here pp. 113-119). There is also the characterization of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror from the Laud Ms. of the Chronicle. Other- 
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wise, there are included as usual such texts as ‘Ohtere and 
Wulfstan’, ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’ ‘The Poet Cadmon’, etc. 
The Editor holds, and the present reviewer also would like to 
emphasize the same view, that the Old English course should 
be capable of being taught so as to be something more than the 
learning of some OE. grammar and translating some texts. ‘That 
tiny England which within a few generations gave to the world 
one of the finest scholars of the Middle Ages and one of the great- 
est men of all time should have something to reveal to those who 
study its vernacular’, (Preface). 

There are in Turk’s Reader 100 pages of prose, as compared 
with 150 in Bright. 

The forty pages of poetry include some of the shorter poems 
as is proper, but I should prefer not to have included the frag- 
ments of Elene and Beowulf in a beginner’s book. The Editor, 
and Bright before him, could have taken a suggestion here from 
Kluge’s Angelsdchsisches Lesebuch, which is, perhaps, the best 
OE. Reader in existence. Then Dr. Turk has followed this up 
with a Part V, Middle English Selections, which I think is 
wasted space and money.! 

The ‘Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar’ is good and ade- 
quate for the purpose, so far as the Inflection is concerned; the 
Phonology, however, is too brief when it is, as here, cut down to 
six pages; there are too many things left unmentioned, and the 
principle laws are insufficiently discussed. The Glossary has 
been carefully prepared, with page-and-line numbers referring 
to where an example of the various forms occurring may be 
found (but without page-and-line reference to the different 
meanings). In this connection, the references for béon and 
weordan especially are rather meager, and do not give a reference 
for all the different uses. Anent the word prass: two meanings 
‘tumult’, and ‘pomp’, were offered by Bright, but each with a 
question mark after it. Turk defines ‘pomp’, ‘array’, with a 
reference to the Notes, where Sweet’s quotations of two other 
occurrences of the word are given. The word means ‘noise’, 
‘tumult’, without much doubt; the second occurrence quoted 
(both are from £lfric) also bears this out. 

In general the Notes are good, and will be very helpful to 
the beginner. The following points may be mentioned (the 
number is that of the Note): 

58, line 6. a Beormas. A reference to the location of the 
Russian Gouvernement of Perm (in northeastern European 
Russia) would have been proper. 

59, line 1. Eigil’s saga should be Egil’s saga; Brynjulf 
Bjarjulfson should be Brynjilf Bjorgtlfsson; the English- 
Modern Norwegian hybrid Harold Haarfager would better 
be changed to Harald Harfagr. ; 

1 The ME. part is not_represented in the Glossary. 
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60, line 20. Ohtere’s statement about Denmark being on his 
left is noted, and it is “explained”: “the original home of the 
Danes in Southern Sweden, which till many years later was an 
essential part of Denmark.”’ The Note is incorrect; the first 
part of it should be modified to: a part of the original home of 
the Danes. The Danes, as Archaeology has shown, were in the 
isles and the bays of Jutland every bit as early as in Skane 
(Scania). 

61, line 9. I do not see much use in quoting Chambers, or 
any one else, in regard to the Esths, as “‘a non-Lithuanian folk, 
more nearly allied to the Finns.’’ The Esths surely are a Finno- 
Ugrian people, and of no proved relationship whatever, to the 
Lithuanians. 

76, line 15. The Note is too general to be entirely correct. 

On page 289, the 3rd, 1925, edition of Wright’s Old English 
Grammar should have been listed. On the same page the name 
Peiper should be Pieper. 

The book is well printed on good paper, attractively bound, 
and in every way beautifully gotten up. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





OLAFR PORDARSON. MALHLJODA- OG MALSKRUDS- 
RIT. GRAMMATISK-RETORISK AFHANDLING. Ud- 
given af Finnur Jénsson. Copenhagen, 1927. 


In the Middle Ages the study of grammar meant always, 
of course, the study of Latin grammar. In Italy the Latin 
language was called simply grammatica.1 There and elsewhere 
Latin was the language that was studied in grammars; the 
vernacular was learned from parents. In the XIIth century 
Petrus Helias (Paris, Priscian’s commentator) thought that 
it might be possible to write a grammar of French, but he said 
nobody had ever tried it.2 Early in the XIth century Alfric 
wrote a grammar in Old English; but it was a grammar of Latin. 
However, he wrote it in Old English, and that was at any rate 
something. And for several hundred years after Alfric, et al. 
it continued to be grammars of Latin—except in Iceland. The 
writing of grammars of the native language began in Iceland. 
There are in Old Icelandic four grammatical treatises which 
have been preserved; but the work of the pioneer of these 
grammarians is lost. His name was Thorodd Runemaster, as is 
well known to students of the subject. Thorodd must have been 


1B. M. Olson: Den tredje og fjerde grammatiske Afhandling i Snorres 
Edda. K¢gbenhavn, 1884, p. iv. 

* B. M. Olson, loc. cit. (above), pages iv-v, quoting Charles Thurot’s 
Notices et extraits, p. 127, to which I have not access. 
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born about 1085—hardly as late as toward the year 1100, as 
Bjgrn M. Olson thinks, considering what he was occupied with 
as early as 1110. Thorodd’s work was probably written ca. 
1120-1130, thinks Olson, and it seems likely that this first 
grammar of a West European language was written about then. 
The four treatises that have been preserved are of dates as 
follows: Treatise I, ca. 1150; Treatise II, ca. 1200; Treatise III, 
ca. 1250; and the IVth one belongs to the XIVth century. It 
is not known who wrote the two first treatises; but the third 
is by Ol4fr pérdarson (Hvitask4ld), as Sveinbjgrn Egilsson has 
shown. See Bjgrn M. Olson’s Den tredje og fierde grammatiske 
Afhandling, pp. xxxii-xlii. pérdarson’s Treatise is preserved 
in several MSS of later date, of which AM 748 4to is, by both 
B. M. Olson and Finnur Jénsson, held to be the best. 

Professor Jénsson’s most recent book, the one before us, is 
principally a normalized edition of the Third Grammatical 
Treatise; and the Editor aims to give us a definitive text. This 
was not so very difficult a task in this case, for he had the benefit 
of the able pioneer work of Egilsson and Jén Sigurdsson. The 
latter succeeded in reading the very difficult A text, AM 757 4to, 
which Jénsson follows for this particular text; and Sigurdsson 
also published an excellent edition of the Third Treatise (but 
without giving any variant readings). Then there is also the 
Arnamagnean Edition of the Snorra Edda, with the variants. 
Finally there is the large work by B. M. Olson (see above), 
where text A of the Third Treatise is published with the 
orthography and the reading of the MS, together with the 
variant readings of the B text; there are also given Pérdarson’s 
Latin sources, Priscian and Donat.‘ These are also given by 
Jénsson; of other sources there are only Isidor and Remegius, 
as Olson has indicated. Professor Jénsson’s editing has been 
well done; he follows text A (that is AM 748 4to), but not 
infrequently adopts a wording from B or W. In fact he seems 
to adopt rigidly the principle that where B and W agree against 
A the former two are right (m4 det antages at vere den oprinde- 
lige lasemade). 

The value of the B text was, indeed, shown conclusively 
by B. M. Olson, likewise the probability of the genuineness 
of the text where B and W agree. After re-reading Olson’s 
study of the relationship between the three texts I am 
strongly inclined to accept his conclusions on this (page lxii). 
Jénsson seems to prefer to leave the matter in abeyance; and 
it must be admitted it is beset by difficulties, as such an under- 
taking always is. A word must be said about the variants. In 
his printing of Text A Olson retained throughout the or- 


—, Edda Snorra Sturlusonar. UOtgefin af Sveinbirni Egilssyni, Reykjavik, 
‘ The W text is also printed but with orthography normalized. 
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thography of the MS; but in the critical apparatus at the foot 
of the page he recorded merely alle ikke blot grafiske varianter 
fra de andre haandskrifter (hence only textual variants and not 
also orthographic variants). This Jénsson also does. But 
whereas Olson retained the spelling of quoted textual variants, 
Jénsson normalizes these. Hence, e.g., the variant enn onnor® 
in A is recorded en ennur. This is a little unsatisfactory to me; 
but, to be sure, Olson gives the diplomatic text of A, so that by 
using Olson’s and Jénsson’s together one can get a picture of 
both kinds of variants, textual and orthographic. But not so 
in reference to Text W. So now what is needed is a diplomatic 
text of W; and a facsimile of AM 748 4to would be welcome. 
The edition of the text takes up pp. 20-80; this is followed 
by contributions to the interpretation of quite a number of the 
stanzas contained in the rhetorical part of the Treatise. The 
introductory twenty pages deal with Olaf pérdarson’s life and 
character, and the significance of his scholarly work. The 
volume is issued as number 2 of Volume XIII of the Historical- 
Philological Contributions of the Danish Scientific Society. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





JON GUDBMUNDSSON AND HIS NATURAL HISTORY 
OF ICELAND. Eggert Olafsson. Two Cartographers. 


(Vols. XV, XVI, XVII of Jsiandica.) By Halldér Her- 
mannsson. Issued by the Cornell University Library. 1924, 
1925, 1926. 


It is generally assumed that, in order to review a book 
adequately, the critic should know as much about the subject 
as the author; or, at the very least, have labored in the same 
field. In the present instance, the writer does not lay claim even 
to the latter qualification, but admits that, owing to circum- 
stances, his knowledge of the subjects discussed in these 
volumes is second-hand. He suspects, however, that this 
limitation applies to others. Else, reviews should have appeared 
ere this, in English and American philological journals, of the 
excellent series of special bibliographies and monographs, now 
numbering 17 volumes, edited and written (1908 ff.) single- 
handed by Professor Halldér Hermannsson, Curator of the 
Fiske Icelandic Collection in Cornell University Library—next 
to Reykjavik and Copenhagen the most complete collection 
on the subject. By continued acquisitions, as well as these 
annual publications, and his admirable catalogues of the entire 
collection! (a Supplement of which is in the offing) and of Runic 
Literature, this collection has become a research library of high 
rank. 


5 Olson, p. 33, line 5. 
1 Cf. Modern Language Notes, XXX, 1915, 23. 
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The latest numbers of /slandica all deal with what may be 
called the Dark Age of Icelandic history—the 16th to 18th 
century—and men who, with others, were themselves instru- 
mental in bringing about better times by their scientific and 
public-minded endeavor. 

The case of Eggert Olafsson, in especial, is instructive in 
showing what influence a single gifted and devoted personality 
may have in raising the morale of a whole land. To be sure, 
the life and activities of this great man would have made an 
impression on a country less backward and poverty-stricken 
than was his native land in the eighteenth century. His person- 
ality is all the more impressive, however, against the sullen 
ground color of conditions then, when the very life of the nation 
was hovering in the balance. 

Apparently, he consciously set himself toraiseand improve his 
countrymen in all ways, material and spiritual, by example and 
by precept. His monumental! and epoch-making Rejse igiennem 
Island, in two quarto volumes (published posthumously in 1772, 
and promptly translated into German, French, and English) 
is the fruit of exploratory journeys undertaken by Eggert, in 
company with his life-long friend, the learned Bjarni P4lsson, 
at the suggestion and with the support of the Danish Govern- 
ment in order to obtain reliable information about the country, 
its nature, inhabitants, and potentialities. The travellers visited 
and explored their native island during seven summers, their 
results constituting the first authoritative and comprehensive 
description. Though main stress is laid on geography and the 
life of the people, the work abounds with keen observations on 
the natural history and the geology of the land. Not shunning 
adventure and hardships, they ascended some of the high 
mountains for the first time; thus, the dreaded volcano Hekla 
and the magnificent alpine peaks of Geitlandsjékull and 
Snefellsjékull; but were baffled by the great volcano Katla, 
then in eruption. 

Of Eggert’s poetical works? the Buinadurbdlkur (translated 
best, perhaps, by Rural Life) 1783, is both the longest and the 
best known. “Thoroughly Icelandic as the poem is in form 
and substance, nevertheless it is evident that it is inspired and 
influenced by foreign movements and poetry. The doctrines 
of the physiocrats had found their way to the North, and the 
writings of Rousseau were becoming known there, and of this 
we find traces in the poem.” Its poetical models all ultimately 
go back to Haller’s Die Alpen (1734). Essentially, it is a dis- 


? Interesting and plausible is Hermannsson’s suggestion, p. 42, anent one 
of his Eulogies, that the conception of the Fjallkona (the Mountain Giantess) 
as symbolic of Iceland—and worked pretty hard in lyric poetry—originated in 
Eggert’s allegorical picture, here reproduced, of Iceland taking part in the 
sorrow of the Danish royal family over the death of Queen Louise. 
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course on the happy life as it should be conducted by the Ice- 
landic farmer. Its great popularity is attested by two reprints 
and a Danish translation. 

By a tragic death, Eggert was snatched away at an early 
age, just as he was about to put his teachings to the test of 
practice. “Seldom, if ever, has Iceland mourned so deeply any 
of her sons.” 

By far less attractive a character than Eggert is Jén Gud- 
mundsson, who lived a century before him. Somehow, when 
reading of him, “in many ways probably one of the most gifted 
men of the period,” one is reminded of Strindberg. “He was 
a man of great natural gifts, of insatiable curiosity, of un- 
commonly wide reading, of extensive if for the most part in- 
voluntary, travel, and possessing a keen power of observation. 
But with all this he was credulous and uncritical. .... ” The 
probable cause for his unhappy, hunted life is to be found in 
his persecution mania; evidenced, to be sure, in a period when 
witchcraft trials were the fashion. 

He appears to have been a poet of no mean power. His most 
notable piece bears the significant title of F7élmédur or “Weary 
unto Death,’ an autobiography in verse which still holds the 
interest of the reader through the insight it affords into a bold 
but disordered mind. But he is better known through his 
Natural History of Iceland—here printed for the first time, in a 
critical edition with a collation of all the MSS. This is the first 
natural history of Iceland written in the vernacular which has 
been preserved down to our days. Its most remarkable chapter 
is that on whales, based to a large extent on J6n’s own observa- 
tions, and fully illustrated in drawings by his own pen (here 
reproduced in seven clear plates). This is the most important 
contribution to cetology down to the times when more scientific 
investigations began. I may add that, what with its chaotic 
spelling, frequently obscure sentences, and jumbled wording, 
this treatise certainly makes hard reading, notwithstanding 
Hermannsson’s elaborate and learned notes. 


In reading a work like Snorri’s Heimskringla one marvels 
at the intimate geographical knowledge there displayed of the 
highly intricate and tremendously long coastland of Scan- 
dinavia. Even keeping in mind the feats of our own Mississippi 
steamboat pilots and those of the skippers of the Norwegian 
mailboats threading the bewildering maze of skerries of Indre 
Leden from Throndhjem to Tromsé: how was it possible for 
Snorri, after only two visits to Norway, during which time he 
was of course not going up and down the coast, to remember 
the geography so minutely, years afterwards, in Iceland— 
without a map? 

The fact remains that there is no proof of map making 
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having been practiced in the North to any extent before 
Claudius Claussén (Clavus), the Dane, in the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century. In Iceland, there is no evidence of 
cartographic activity till the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
when Bishop Gudbrandur Thorlaksson first determined the 
latitude of his residence at Hélar and drew a map of Iceland 
which at all corresponded to reality. All previous maps are 
wholly traditional. He must have been a most remarkable man. 
Notwithstanding his ill health, exacting official duties, volumin- 
ous theological writing—curiously, Hermannsson omits to 
remind us that he translated the whole Bible, single-handed; 
which translation has been the starting point for all later 
translations—he found time for scientific observations and was 
a skilful draughtsman and engraver, and a good mathematician. 

The next important advance was made by his great-grandson, 
Bishop Thérdur Thorlaksson, also a most versatile scholar, best 
known for his preserving many of the best sagas in print, whose 
third map certainly is remarkable for the time, artistically 
drawn, and often surprisingly accurate in detail—the best, no 
doubt, until a trigonometric survey was made. He is also the 
author of excellent maps of Greenland and the Northern 
Regions; although in these, relying on tradition chiefly, he 
erred considerably. This volume is illustrated by eleven fine 
plates. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 





EGILS SAGA SKALLAGRIMSSONAR NEBST DEN 
GROSZEREN GEDICHTEN EGILS, herausgegeben von 
Finnur Jénsson. Altnordische Saga- Bibliothek, 3., zweite 
neu bearbeitete Auflage, Halle, 1924. 


Of the sagas whose scene was laid primarily on Icelandic soil 
three stand out preeminent by theirlength and in corresponding 
degree by their depth of psychological analysis of remarkable 
personalities. The Grettis saga is the classic treatment of the 
Icelandic outlaw, the Njdls saga that of the honest man and 
loyal friend, the Egils saga that of the skald. Of the three the 
last may be popularly least known, but it is the foremost work 
of Icelandic biography and by no means unworthy of a place 
beside the great biographies of the world’s literature. The 
sound critical attitude toward his sources displayed by the 
historian Snorri, which seems to anticipate modern methods of 
historical research, is well matched by the remarkably accurate 
conception of heredity which the anonymous author of the 
Egils saga has incorporated in his work. The father and grand- 
father of Egil are no mere duplicates of himself, all are distinct 
personalities, but connecting them is an uncanny element of 
ungovernable temper, of berserk rage. One is impressed here 
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as elsewhere with the fact that no self-proclaimed realistic school 
of literature has ever surpassed the authors of the best Icelandic 
sagas in truth to life. 

Thirty years separate the first edition of the Egils saga for 
the Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek from the second one. In 
those thirty years of his life the editor, Finnur Jénsson, has 
accomplished work which for sheer bulk seems almost beyond 
human power. Also from others have come rich contributions 
to our knowledge of Old Norse literature and related fields of 
research. In the light of these facts one is rather surprised to 
note how little the second edition differs from the first. Either 
the editor is a man of settled convictions who changes but 
little of what he has once written, or the work was done so well 
the first time that even thirty years of progress have left little 
to be changed. Both inferences are doubtless in some measure 
justified. There is no evidence that the work of revision was 
taken lightly; only once (p. 506) do I find an inconsistency in 
that the note has substituted Walhall for the luftreich of the 
first edition, while the translation of the stanza in question still 
retains luftreich. The text shows a few slight changes in the 
verse parts, often with credit to B. M. Olsen. The explanatory 
notes have taken into consideration whatever noteworthy has 
appeared since the former edition, but have only in rare in- 
stances been materially changed. Falk’s three important works 
on weapons, seafaring and clothing are now naturally cited as 
authority upon anything lying within their field. The intro- 
duction contains a few additional pages as compared with the 
earlier edition, in which attitude is taken particularly toward 
works of Olsen, Vogt and Bley. That the editor rejects the 
contention of Olsen and Bley, suggested already long ago by 
Vigtisson, that Snorri was the author of the Egils saga can 
only meet with approval. That the saga is a biography not 
unworthy of Snorri is beyond doubt, but that he was actually 
its author is unlikely in the extreme; there is certainly no 
acceptable external or internal evidence of such authorship. 


A. LeRoy ANDREWS 
Cornell University 





BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER ON THE RESTORATION 
STAGE. By Arthur Colby Sprague, Ph.D. Harvard 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xx+299, $4.00. 


While no statement is made to that effect, Beaumont and 
Fletcher on the Restoration Stage is evidently some form of 
Dr. Sprague’s doctoral dissertation. A piece of work which 
meets the Harvard requirements, and can besides claim the 
advisory attentions of Professors Kittredge, G. P. Baker, 
Allardyce Nicoll, and J. T. Murray may well be expected to 
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make some worth-while contribution to knowledge. Publication 
by the Harvard Press guarantees a high standard of printing. 

The scope of Dr. Sprague’s study is given in the opening 
sentence. ‘“The present study falls into two parts of about equal 
length: the first is concerned with the theatrical history of the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays from 1660 to 1710; the second 
with some twenty alterations and adaptations of them, written, 
and in almost every case produced, during the same period” 
(p. xiii). For objective of the first part—‘I have tried to make 
the stage chronicle in Part One as complete as possible, not 
hesitating to devote space to such points as the exact dating 
of individual performances. Particular emphasis has been laid 
on what plays were best liked by Restoration audiences, or, at 
least, what plays were most frequently chosen for representa- 
tion; while some consideration has also been given to the com- 
parative popularity enjoyed by Beaumont and Fletcher and 
by Shakespeare at the beginning and end of the period”’ (p. xiv). 

The ideal of all the facts is a commendable one. For this 
side of one’s work is science, not literature, the ideal being 
accuracy, completeness, and clear arrangement. For accuracy 
and completeness of the known facts concerning performances 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Dr. Sprague’s work seems satis- 
factory. Not only has he faithfully digested these known facts, 
but “Contemporary newspapers, song-books, critical pronounce- 
ments, miscellanies, and the like have yielded a considerable 
body of welcome new information. The illustrations are from 
rare old prints” (jacket). Incidentally, a commendable feature 
of the nine reproductions of old prints is a careful brief state- 
ment as to the dating and forthcoming of each. 

For the arrangement of his chronicle material, Dr. Sprague 
considers “two wholly logical methods ....: (1) to carry on 
the record of each play as a complete chapter in itself; (2) to 
carry on the record of the whole group of plays as such, with 
strict adhering to chronological sequence” (p. xiv), choosing 
a modification of the second type. The test of such a chronicle 
should be ease of reference, for few will “read” such a chronicle 
even once, except for the sake of the facts, and certainly any 
one will resent a necessity for rereading the whole at any time 
he may want some fact from it. The present arrangement is a 
possible one, fairly well carried out, though in “reading”’ this 
chronicle the present writer was forced occasionally to pause to 
get his bearings among the multitudinous details. And when 
he tried to check Dr. Sprague’s general conclusions as to 
popularity, etc., of the plays by the facts, he found he was 
supposed to have kept all those facts in his head. He felt the 
need at least of a tabulation, bringing together in summary 
form the date and company for each performance. He would 
have found the materia! still more readily manageable had 
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Dr. Sprague followed in some modified way the example of 
his adviser, Professor Murray, in his English Dramatic Com- 
panies. It were to be wished that some one would give us the 
complete Restoration records on Professor Murray’s model. 
Then we could discuss intelligently such general questions as 
Dr. Sprague raises in this first part. 

And indeed in this part it is on these larger bearings that 
one may feel least convinced of Dr. Sprague’s conclusions, 
especially as to the weighing of statistics and the drawing of 
general conclusions from them. While Dr. Sprague warns us 
that the records are lop-sided and incomplete, he makes no 
effective effort to see how serious the defect may be. Before one 
can draw valid comparisons between different men in the same 
period, or the vogue of the same men in different periods, he 
must have preferably the complete facts, but at least facts 
known to be representative. That either of these conditions is 
met before the latter part of the period under consideration is 
extremely doubtful. Exclusive of Herbert’s dunning records in 
the very beginning, our chief sources of information are Pepys 
and Downes. One would like to know to what extent for 
statistical purposes Pepys’ taste is equivalent to Restoration 
taste, and what correction needs to be made for the fact that 
Downes is chiefly singing the praises of the organization which 
he served so long as bookkeeper and prompter. In other words, 
one would like to know what proportion of the total per- 
formances is now known, and what the likelihood that this 
proportion is typical of the whole. 

Since the records are said to be full at the end of the period, 
we are presumably safe in accepting Dr. Sprague’s conclusion 
from his statistics that Beaumont and Fletcher were more 
frequently acted at the beginning of the period, though if there 
were space we should suggest rather different reasons for that 
situation. Presumably too the comparative statistics on 
Shakspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher for the end of the period 
are full, or at least representative. But one need not necessarily 
agree that an equal number of plays performed from the two 
canons denotes equal popularity. Shakspere had only thirty-six 
to offer, if we accept the modern consensus, while Beaumont 
and Fletcher had fifty-two, if we accept the folio of 1679; 
fifty-one, if we rule out Shirley’s Coronation. But if Dr. Sprague 
follows his authorities on the canon (p. xiii, note 3), he will 
seemingly need also to rule out The Laws of Candy, since none 
of them admits Beaumont, and only Bullen, who is ambiguous, 
could be interpreted as admitting Fletcher to any share in 
this play. Dr. Sprague would also have found his particular 
advisers almost as unanimous in doubting The Noble Gentleman, 
and Wit at Several Weapons, with but little more confidence 
in The Fair Maid of the Inn. Incidentally, one wonders why 
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Dr. Sprague omits practically all primary work on the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher collaboration—Boyle, Fleay, Oliphant, 
Macaulay’s early work—and refers us chiefly to secondary 
summaries. Too, one might have expected mention of the 
recent articles of Sykes. 

But to return, on a percentage basis—and all really worth- 
while contests are so decided nowadays—Shakspere would 
seem at the end of the period to have a very decided advantage. 
Application of the same correction would materially lessen the 
alleged handicap of two to one against Shakspere in the be- 
ginning of the period. When we remember the scanty, and 
possibly unrepresentative nature of the records, those who wish 
need not yet give up hope that Shakspere may at least have been 
running even, though Dryden claimed two to one against him 
as his impression, an impression that may need the same 
statistical correction, besides discount for Dryden’s known 
“personal equation.”” Even with all possible discounts made, 
it seems perfectly clear that the much-damned Restoration 
was statistically fonder of Shakspere than we. 

The same percentage correction may also be applied to 
Dr. Sprague’s implied statistical appraisal of what the Restora- 
tion found most to its taste in the rival authors—the “‘serious”’ 
plays of Shakspere, and the lightest comedies of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. When we remember the predominant and contrasting 
characteristics of the rival authors, we may suspect that what 
the Restoration liked in each was what that author had to 
offer, not merely a type of play. Perhaps too this principle 
accounts for some of the cases, puzzling to Dr. Sprague, where 
the Restoration seemingly did not fancy some individual play 
of a popular type group. One might even have his respect for 
Restoration taste heightened by finding that it rejected Lamb’s 
alleged favorite Thierry and Theodoret, and would have none 
of Hazlitt’s preferred False One. 

But when all is said, one is grateful for so thorough a collec- 
tion of the facts, even though he may wish a different organiza- 
tion of them, and even though he does not regard any of the 
major conclusions from them as resting on a well tested and 
proved statistical basis. 

As would be expected of one comparatively new to the field, 
there are some rather trivial errors and oversights. For instance, 
in the oft-repeated name Estifania, Dr. Sprague misreads 
Estisania (pp. 95, 103, 106, 110, 117, etc.), having mistaken an 
f for a long s. Or again, he decides on May 7, 1663 for a date 
in heading 4 and the text of his first part; but has May 1, 1663 
in heading 5, though possibly this is only a misprint.' Again, 

1 Pp. 19, 24, 25. There are a few misprints: ‘“‘on’’ for “or” (p. 94), “avowels”’ 
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he interprets without weighing the matter the statement in 
1695, “Once our Philaster was a Lady’s Play” (p. 40) as meaning 
that this play was “dependent on the favor of the ladies.”’ The 
context of this allusion should have reminded Dr. Sprague, 
especially since he notes the fact on the next page, that at 
times on the Restoration stage the women-actors acted plays 
without male assistance, which I should consider is pretty 
certainly the point here. Another ambiguously doubtful com- 
ment is that on the passage, “to mend the matter his friend 
shaking an empty skull, says ’Tis pity that Valour should be 
thus drunk’ (p. 36 and note 3), Dr. Sprague’s comment being 
“The skull business was evidently Mohun’s.”” Surely the empty 
skull was Mohun’s too, not a stage property, as I understand 
Dr. Sprague to imply. 

As has already been indicated, the second part of this work 
is concerned with some twenty alterations and adaptations of 
the Beaumont and Fletcher plays in the period studied. Dr. 
Sprague points out in each case the fundamental principles on 
which the alteration or adaptation was made, and follows with 
a summary of the chief changes. Here Dr. Sprague is much more 
in his own element, this being evidently the part of the work 
which appealed to him, and on which consequently he has 
done his most commendable work. His presentations are usually 
clear and well polished, at times even amusing, as when he in- 
forms us: ‘The exuberance is not that of a fresh but uncurbed 
imagination: Miss M. N. simply enjoyed scribbling, and 
scribbled on” (p. 215). The nature of the material, however, 
makes the general structure of this second part rather a catalog 
or dictionary. And since this general effect is inevitable anyway, 
it would probably have been advisable to preserve in appendix 
or footnotes the detailed comparisons from which these general 
conclusions were drawn, so that some other luckless mortal 
might not find it necessary to do that drudgery yet again. 

From his catalogued analyses Dr. Sprague draws eleven 
general ‘‘Characteristics of the Altered Versions’’ (pp. 263-67). 
These seem sound, but we should like to have them fitted into 
general Restoration tendencies, and their significance discussed, 
especially where some of them might seem to run counter to 
generally accepted ideas concerning the Restoration. Such 
discussion, however, Dr. Sprague in another connection 
modestly leaves to some “critic steeped in the Restoration 
spirit” (p. 126). Dr. Sprague gives every promise of being able 
to do that work himself some years hence. 

As a doctoral dissertation then, Beaumont and Fletcher on 
the Restoration Stage demonstrates yet again that when we 
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have the combination of a suitable subject, with a competent 
candidate, under capable direction, the results being published 
by a standard press, really worth while work can be accom- 
plished. 
T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





ROBERT FERGUSSONS ANTEIL AN DER LITERATUR 
SCHOTTLANDS. Von Frederick C. Green. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winters Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1923. Pp. 56. 


Mr. Green’s treatment of Fergusson has one obvious merit: 
it is a succinct and fairly readable presentation of the material 
facts concerning the Scottish poet. It contains relatively little 
that is new, and is organized on a plan which places the least 
important matters in the most important positions—the be- 
ginning and the end. But if one wishes to find a summary of 
what is known concerning Fergusson and the dialect in which 
he did his best work, it would be hard to find a better source of 
information than this study. 

Section 1, “‘Fergussons lebens- und Bildungsgang,”’ brings 
together within the compass of fourteen pages the material facts 
concerning Fergusson’s family, his early schooling, life at the 
University of St. Andrews, his brief career in Edinburgh, and 
his early death. The section calls for no comment except to the 
effect that here, as elsewhere, the critical reader regrets the 
absence of adequate footnotes. 

Section 2, ‘‘Das Schottische als Mund- und Literatursprache, 
und Fergussons Stellung zu ihr,’’ is again in the nature of a 
summary, though here Mr. Green has contributed more of his 
own material than in the preceding section. Aftér setting forth 
the principal facts concerning the origins and development of 
Middle Scots, the author points out that the language of Gavin 
Douglas and his contemporaries was in a real sense “eine 
literarische Sprache .... die allen Schichten der Gesellschaft 
von Erzbischof bis zum Bauern gemeinsam sein sollte. Diese 
wichtige Tatsache kann nicht stark genug betont werden. 
Spitere Kritiker vergessen zu leicht, dasz das Schottische aus 
jener Zeit keine Mundart war, die man aus dem Munde des 
ungebildeten Bauern hérte. Ihre Augen sind auf die traurige 
Tatsache geheftet, dasz heutzutage das Schottische zu einem 
‘Platt’ herabgesunken ist. Dunbar, Lyndsay, Kennedy und 
Douglas waren selber Aristokraten und dichteten hauptsichlich, 
um den Beifall héfischer Kreise zu gewinnen.’* This fact is 
worth emphasizing. 

It is open to question, however, whether by the close of the 
seventeenth century the vernacular tradition was as dead as 

3 Pp. 18. 
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Mr. Green believes. The Sempills of Beltrees, for instance, 
bridged the long gap between the old ‘‘Makars” and Allan 
Ramsay, and might well have been accorded a paragraph in 
this section. It is also probable that most readers would question 
one statement concerning Ramsay: ‘Seine Sprache klang 
scottisch genug, um Gefallen bei seinen eigenen Landsleuten 
zu finden; sie war auch englisch genug, um in England ver- 
standen zu werden, wo er ebenso beliebt war, wie J. M. Barrie 
heute ist.’ It is a pity that the last two clauses were not 
omitted. 

The latter part of the section deals entirely with Fergusson’s 
use of the vernacular dialect, and is less satisfactory than the 
preceding pages. For instance, when Mr. Green says that 
“Das Schottische war sein natiirliches Ausdrucksmittel. Seine 
urspriinglichsten und ungezungensten Gedichte sind in seiner 
Muttersprache geschrieben,’* he seems to have forgotten the 
important fact that every educated Scot in 1770 had two 
“‘Muttersprachen,”’ and that Fergusson was as much at ease in 
English as in Scots, so far as language is concerned. 

The third section, “Fergussons dichterische Qualititen,”’ 
shows Mr. Green not as linguist, but as literary critic. Pointing 
out the different characteristics of Fergusson’s work, the author 
succeeds in placing before the reader a fairly inclusive account 
of the poet’s accomplishment in Scots. It is not to be expected 
that every one will agree with all the author’s conclusions. For 
instance, the comparison between Fergusson’s and Burns’s satire 
is suggestive, but should not be pressed too far. And when 
Mr. Green says that “Diese Eigenart der Fergussonschen 
Poesie, die fast vollstindige Abwesenheit der Erotischen, ist 
unerklirlich,’* one finds oneself tempted to disagree categori- 
cally. The absence of love-songs from Fergusson’s work is in 
all probability due to the same consideration that led Burns to 
admit only three to his first volume, albeit he had written a 
good many by the time the book was published, namely, the 
fact that such productions were not considered “poetry.” As 
part of the popular literature, love songs might do very well. 
But Fergusson aspired to be more than a ballad monger, and 
Burns padded the Kilmarnock volume with everything printable 
that he could lay hands on, even including eight “Epitaphs,” 
and two rather sorry “Epigrams,” rather than demean his 
first publication by loading it with songs. 

Sections 4 and 5, dealing respectively with ‘“Fergussons 
englische Gedichte,” and “‘Fergussons Reimtechnik,”’ are the 
least valuable parts of Mr. Green’s study, for the reason that 
they do little more than sum up obvious and relatively un- 

2 Pp, 23. 
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important facts. Only one statement in these concluding pages 
calls for correction. Apropos of the fact that Fergusson’s 
English poems are of less value than the Scottish, Mr. Green 
once again commits himself to the fallacy with which students 
of Burns have long been familiar, to the effect that English 
was to Fergusson a foreign tongue. ‘‘Man kann sich nicht des 
Eindrucks erwehren, dasz man es in den englischen Werken 
mit einem Auslainder zu tun hat, wohl mit einem, der die ganze 
konventionelle Ausstattung des Dichterberufs besitzt, der aber 
immerhin in einer fremden Sprache dichtet.’® The fact is, of 
course, that when Burns or Fergusson wrote in English, they 
usually patterned their work after that of men with whom they 
had little in common. The result is a series of relatively poor 
poems; the failure to do better work in English, however, must 
be attributed to an unfortunate choice of models, and not to 
inability to handle the Southron tongue. Both Burns and 
Fergusson wrote English at least as readily as Scots. 

Throughout this study the proof-reading of the numerous 
passages quoted from Fergusson is not adequate. Bibliographi- 
cal material (pp. 55 and 56) is not only scanty but poorly set 
forth. Despite these deficiencies, however, the work is of 
definite value to any one interested in Scottish vernacular 
literature. 

FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University 





A HISTORY OF LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
DRAMA, 1750-1800, by Allardyce Nicoll. vii+387 pp. 
Cambridge University Press, 1927. 


Professor Nicoll’s Restoration Drama was published i in 1923, 
and was followed in 1925 by his Early Eighteenth Century Drama. 
The appearance of his third volume is another step in his project 
to provide a comprehensive history of English dramatic litera- 
ture from 1660 to the present time. 

The drama of the years 1750 to 1800 has heretofore received 
less attention than that of the Restoration and early eighteenth 
century. That it has deserved less, Mr. Nicoll does not deny. 
He finds within the limits of the period, however, many interest- 
ing plays. The death of pseudo-classicism, the beginnings of 
romanticism and humanitarianism, the rise of the “closet- 
play,” the growing interest in German drama, the interaction 
of the drama and the novel, the rise of the melodrama, and the 
growing opposition to sentimentalism are movements of genuine 
interest and importance, and for each the author finds an 
abundance of illustrative material. That he often gives the 
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reader long lists of titles instead of illuminating quotations and 
synopses only shows how great was the quantity of material 
which he has had to digest. As he says in his preface, ““many 
dry facts must necessarily be dealt with here drily.”” Many 
portions of the book are better for reference than for steady 
reading. 

Chapter One is a concise discussion of the audience, the 
theatre, the players, and the managers. It is largely a brief and 
readable summary of the research of Lawrence, Thaler, and 
Odell, supplemented by citations from earlier authorities. 

Chapter Two is concerned with tragedy, divided for con- 
venience into “relics of Augustan tragedy,” domestic tragedies, 
pseudo-romantic tragedies, and melodramas. ‘The compart- 
ments are by no means water-tight; many plays are rightly 
discussed under two or more headings. A considerable number 
of plays which have been unnoticed in previous histories, and 
many which have been inaccessible to the average student, have 
been read and classified. If Mr. Nicoll’s warnings are heeded, 
some of them will not be read again soon. The most interesting 
portion of the chapter deals with the general tendencies of the 
period. 

Comedy (Chapter Three) is tentatively divided into senti- 
mental comedy, comedy of manners, comedy of intrigue, 
comedy of humours, and farce. Mr. Nicoll thinks that Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, Kelly, and Cumberland have been unduly 
exalted above their contemporaries. He emphasizes the merits 
of Colman, Murphy, Holcroft, Mrs. Cowley, and Samuel Foote. 
His judgment is based upon their contemporary popularity: 
“The practical criticism of an audience is worth a thousand 
pages of theoretical discussion based on printed texts.” One 
cannot but retort that application of that test for a century 
and a half has placed Goldsmith and Sheridan on the eminence 
which they now hold. 

Chapter Four deals with miscellaneous forms—opera, comic 
opera, pantomimes, dramatic poems, masques, burlesques and 
unacted plays. Notable in the third and fourth chapters is the 
discussion of the many kinds of entertainment which may be 
considered as opposed to sentimental comedy and the drame. 
It has been customary to regard Goldsmith and Sheridan as 
the only important rebels against sentimentalism. In the works 
of Murphy, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Cowley, George Colman, and 
others, Mr. Nicoll finds strains of the comedy of manners; in 
the works of Samuel Foote, comedy of humours; in the pieces 
of Garrick, Murphy, and Macklin, laughable farce. All are 
essentially anti-sentimental, as are-the majority of the pan- 
tomimes and comic operas which were so numerous in that 
period. 

His discussions (in the second and third chapters) of English 
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and foreign models should be the bases for several interesting 
studies of sources and literary influences. Mr. Nicoll provides 
long lists of translations and adaptations from continental 
drama, but does not attempt to define precisely the relations 
which exist. He proves clearly enough that European streams 
entered the main current of English drama, and that they were 
deeper and more swift than has been hitherto suspected, but 
he does not, save in the section on the poetic play, show how 
the quality of the current was affected. 

In his discussion of the poetic play he emphasizes the 
German influence to a degree that recalls Hazlitt’s statement 
that modern English tragedy (in 1818) was only a branch of 
German tragedy. For some years it has been customary to 
attribute the separation of acting drama and closet drama to 
the enlargement of the theaters, the new enthusiasm for 
Elizabethan drama, and the undiscriminating approval, by 
contemporary audiences, of miscellaneous bastard forms. Nicoll 
says: ‘There seems not the slightest doubt that the main cause 
contributing to this development was the unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the realm of translation—particularly of translation 
from the German—which extended from 1790 onwards.”’ 

The appendix, as in the earlier volumes, contains a valuable 
hand-list of plays. A rapid check of the authors whose names 
began with “B” revealed that Mr. Nicoll had added half a 
dozen names to those listed in Biographia Dramatica (1812), 
and some sixteen additional items and corrections. A com- 
parison of his hand-list with the lists of published plays in 
The London Magazine for a short period (1751-1755), and with 
a few seasons selected at random from Genest’s history, revealed 
no omissions. The hand-list would be more useful if the general 
index of plays contained references to all plays to be found 
therein. It is arranged alphabetically by authors, and the 
student who knows only the title of a play is in for a long search. 
Mr. Nicoll guarded carefully against this fault in his Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama, and it seems strange that he should 
have overlooked it here. 

To save space, he has abandoned the listing of performances 
of the various plays. It seems regrettable that he has not listed 
in his appendices only such performances as were unknown to 
Genest or incorrectly listed by him. Valuable material might 
have thus been made available in a minimum space. The in- 
clusion in the hand-list of all manuscripts (within the dates 
1750-1800) to be found in the Larpent Collection in the 
Huntington Library is fortunate. Few bibliographers seem to 
have been acquainted with that very rich collection, which has 
not yet been catalogued. 

To make any comprehensive test of the accuracy of the 
mass of fact in this volume would be the labor of years. Having 
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the materials at hand, however, for checking all references to 
Edward Moore, I did so. The entries in the hand-list were all 
correct. It is, I believe, to be trusted. There was no reference 
in text or notes to Beyer’s dissertation, Edward Moore, sein 
Leben und seine dramatischen Werke (Leipzig, 1889), or to 
Fritz’s Der Spieler im Deutschen Drama des achizehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (Berlin, 1896). Beverlei, ou le Joueur, was mentioned 
(p. 89, note) without the name of its well-known author 
memes 4 ~ Saurin), and was dated 1786, instead of 1768. 
Moore’s Gil Blas, which was the source of The Female Ad- 
venturer, was confused with LeSage’s novel, and there was only 
one entry in the index for both play and novel. I suspect that 
the ame body of the text is not to * trusted infinitely in small 
details. 

In view of that fact it is doubly to be regretted that Professor 
Nicoll’s volumes have not been accompanied by systematic 
bibliographies. Accounts of plays and authors are only partially 
annotated; the student who wishes to study the period further, 
or to verify Mr. Nicoll’s statements, ee not have to build 
his bibliography from such scanty notes. That the drame should 
have been discussed from time to time in this volume on the 
eighteenth century drama without any mention of Gaiffe’s 
Le Drame en France au XVIII* Siécle is a typical failure to 
mention a book most helpful to the student of a particular 
movement or genre. 

The reader who seeks in this volume additional information 
with regard to important plays, or brilliant criticism of in- 
dividual playwrights, will be disappointed. Interpretation is 
subordinated to the presentation of a wealth of facts. Such 
compilations as the lists of plays dealing with the French 
Revolution should prove valuable to later workers. Professor 
Nicoll is quite modest in his claims—he says that he is only 
preparing the way. Only those who tread it can appreciate 
the infinite labor which has gone into the making of this book. 


J. Homer CAsKEy 
University of Illinois 





LIBER DE MIRACULIS SANCTAE DEI GENETRICIS 
MARIAE. By Bernard Pez. Edited by Thomas Frederick 
Crane. Cornell University and Humphrey Milford, 1925. 
xxvi+119+42 pp. 


Through a long life devoted to scholarship in spite of otheT 
duties Professor Crane of Cornell has laid under obligation s° 
wide a circle of students, particularly in the fields of folk litera- 
ture and exemplary tales, that his achievement in issuing, at 
the age of eighty years, a fundamentally important edition of 
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Latin exempla is an event of more than common interest. His 
book will henceforth be indispensable to any study of mediaeval 
tales, which is sufficient reason for offering the editor our con- 
gratulations and thanks. A more personal tribute is, however, 
his due. In his preface he speaks modestly of the bibliography 
of his own writings appended to the volume, hoping that “the 
record will be of encouragement to younger scholars and show 
that in spite of the administrative duties which claim, perhaps 
unfortunately, so much time from American college teachers, 
it is possible to continue productive work.’’ From a man who 
has been twice the acting president of a great university and 
for thirteen years a dean, these words are a useful commentary 
on the almost uninterrupted flow of publication that he has 
achieved. It must be admitted, one fears, that indolence rather 
than excessive pressure of work is the real reason why so many 
promising scholars die young—intellectually speaking. Pro- 
fessor Crane has studied examples with distinguished success 
for fifty years, and in his honored old age he has himself become 
an inspiring example. 

The volume under review is of great importance because it 
makes generally accessible for the first time the collection of 
Latin exempla published by Bernard Pez in 1731 but im- 
mediately suppressed. One of the few surviving copies of the 
book served to start Mussafia in 1887 on his pioneer work among 
the manuscript collections, which not only threw a great deal 
of light on the relationship of exemplary tales but aroused the 
interest of many other scholars in the problems they presented. 
Mussafia, however, did not reprint the series in its entirety: 
a neglect now happily repaired. The collection, though not one 
of the earliest made, has the value of being a combination of 
elements which separately had very interesting histories. It 
embodies, for example, a set of stories that became especially 
popular among translators, and it has numerous other points 
of interest which make it worthy of further study. Now that 
it can be conveniently read, one hopes, the questions it offers 
for solution are likely to be more generally understood and 
therefore to be investigated. 

In his valuable introduction and equally valuable notes the 
editor indicates some of these questions. For instance, the four 
exempla in rhythmic form are extremely curious. They ought 
to be carefully studied, as indeed Mussafia pointed out long 
since, for the form might well furnish some clue to their origin. 
This is the more to be desired because we know so little as yet 
about the history of anecdotal literature. A great deal of ex- 
ceedingly valuable cross-referencing has been accomplished, 
certain groups of stories have been isolated and studied, but all 
this is only a beginning. As Professor Crane says, we have not 
accounted for the international popularity of certain legends or 
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the comparative rarity of others. Did mere chance govern the 
curious inclusions and exclusions, or was there at work some 
principle of choice still unknown to us? At present we have no 
business to fall back on the former easy explanation, for we 
understand the matter too imperfectly. We know all too little, 
moreover, about the sources of the tales and their wanderings. 
They are so interesting a phenomenon in social history and have 
so many points of contact with other forms of writing that they 
deserve continued study. 

Professor Crane has done his part. As long ago as 1890 he 
produced his wholly admirable edition of Jacques de Vitry. 
To have published this edition of Pez thirty-five years later is 
to have shown not only a rare constancy of interest but an 
intellectual vigor such as few scholars have ever possessed. 


Gorpon HALt GEROULD 
Princeton University 





THE AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. By Robert E. Spiller. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1926. Pp. xiv+416. 


Though the average American harbors a strong belief in the 
superior excellence of standards and conditions in his own 
country, he has, strangely enough, always displayed a keen 
interest in the impressions of our European visitors, and, it 
may be added, has sometimes shown a certain sensitiveness to 
unfavorable criticism. In recent years this interest in what 
European travelers have said about us has led to the publication 
of several important books, among which may be mentioned 
Fredrika Bremer’s impressions of “America in the Fifties” 
(republished by the American-Scandinavian Foundation) and 
a large volume of selections from journals, diaries, and letters 
from the years 1789-1922 collected and edited by Allan Nevins 
under the title “American Social History” (Holt). 

But now comes Robert E. Spiller with a study that faces in 
the opposite direction. Americans, too, sometimes travel and 
occasionally they publish the views and impressions which they 
bring back home from the older world. Asa graduate student of 
the University of Pennsylvania Mr. Spiller set himself the task 
to determine what Americans who traveled abroad in the first 
half century of our independence actually thought of conditions 
in Great Britain. It is quite clear, however, that the “thesis”’ 
which grew out of this study has been largely rewritten and 
much expanded; for the present volume is an extremely in- 
teresting and well written book, which does not in any way 
remind one of the conventional dissertation for the doctorate. 

During the period covered by Dr. Spiller’s study a consider- 
able number of prominent Americans spent some time in the 
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British Isles. The author has listed in his bibliography the 
writings of more than eighty American men and women who 
have in some form recorded their impressions of English life. 
Among these were envoys, artists, journalists, students, critics, 
men of letters and plain tourists. One may mention such names 
as J. Q. Adams, Channing, Cooper, Emerson, Everett, Irving, 
Longfellow, and N. P. Willis. In the reports of such a group of 
men one should expect to find some diversity of opinion and 
the expectation is not disappointed. The views expressed run 
through the entire scale from those of James Fenimore Cooper, 
“the harshest critic among all these travelers,” to Washington 
Irving, who in his day was sometimes charged with being 
offensively pro-British. 

Dr. Spiller introduces his discussion with a chapter on travel 
conditions one hundred years ago, and it seems clear that a 
long journey was not always a pleasant experience. But the 
American who toured Europe in those days was usually not 
impelled by curiosity; he travelled because he wished to learn. 
“The attitude of the American in England was, therefore, 
throughout the entire half century, one of a younger civilization 
learning from an older.” At first it was practical knowledge 
that was sought, but this was true for a generation only. It 
was not long before America had mastered the “elements of 
progress” and in a few decades the Old World was glad to learn 
from the New. 

The time had now come when America “could turn to the 
embellishment of life with greater freedom.’”’ Though conscious 
of having achieved economic independence and power, she felt 
that in the field of culture her situation was not satisfactory. 
This feeling seems to date from about 1815. “America was 
thoroughly conscious of her needs, and her self appointed 
ambassadors to the Old World followed the long established 
formula of patiently learning from recognized masters as the 
best preparation for independence of spirit. Instead of practical 
knowledge, however, they now sought the indefinable and 
mellow fruits of tradition.”’ In these, the closing sentences of 
his volume, Dr. Spiller discloses the central theme of his study. 
He has found a new attitude and a new purpose in his later 
materials, and deals with both with fine skill and real under- 


standing. LAURENCE M. Larson 





NEUDANISCHE SYNTAX. Von Hans Jensen. Heidelberg 
1923. Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. kart. M. 6. 
Det er noksaa merkeligt, naar man tar tysk vindskibelighed 

og alsidighed i betragtning, at der ikke findes en udtgémmende 

for ikke at sige fyldestgjgrende syntax af noget skandinavisk 
sprog fra tysk synsvinkel. Det foreliggende arbeide om nabo- 
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sprogets syntax, skgnt det heller ikke kan kalles for omfattende 
er beregnet til at tilfredsstille kravet paa en videnskabelig 
behandling af emnet. Et, skal det siges uforbeholdent, i det 
hele vellykket fors¢g. 

Metoden er ikke historisk men deskriptiv, saaledes at det 
hele syntaktiske omraade er fremstillet og sammenlignet med 
tysk. Det har den fordel af al sammenligning, at begge sprogs 
eiendommeligheder kommer tydeligt og lererigt frem. Men 
ulempen med henseende til tysk er, at mangt og meget slet ikke 
belyses derved, fordi saa saare meget i det moderne danske 
sprogbrug skyldes netop det megtige naborigets indflydelse. 
Det er da synd, at Engelsken og Fransken, men ogsaa de andre 
skandinaviske sprog ikke fik komme tilords i Dr. Hansen’s 
selvvalgte begrensning (uden ved nogen ganske faa anledninger), 
baade for at kontrasteres og at stadfeste. 

Exemplerne er desverre som oftest temmelig farveldse og 
ensformige, som nok var venteligt; ti de fleste synes hentede 
ad hoc ud af det almindelige dannede sprogbrug, med omtrent 
intet hensyn til dialekter eller vulgersproget. Kun hist og her 
m¢gder man et citat for at belyse det eldre dansk. Hvis det var 
meningen at spare plads, saa vilde jeg for min del have foretruk- 
ket at udelade alle de mange oversettelser, som ikke beh¢vedes, 
enten for forstaaelsen eller for udhevelsen. Det er netop her, 
altsaa i det stylistiske, hvor ikke saa faa fejl har indsneget sig, 
Danismer, eller ialfald vendinger, som nok kan vere gengse 


blandt folk som bor nermest grensen, men som ellers er 
ukendte i Tyskland. Til slige peccadilios maa regnes sligt et 
udtryk som: 


§299b) €8 ift fchredlid, mie dDunfel das Bimmer ift (det er skrek- 
woe ag verelset er mg@rkt), som nzppe kan kaldes for idio- 
ma ° 
§ 139) Ligaee er gengivelsen auf dem Tifce ftand e8 voll bon 
u 


Slumen en Danisme (paa bordet stod der fuldt af blomster). 
Bedre: der Tifch war (ftand) voller Blumen. 

§ 34,b) Xn der Oufe figen for at sidde paa huk, d. v. s. niederhoden, 
fauern) vilde vere uforstaaeligt for Tyskere i nogen afstand 
fra de Waterkant. 

§2,d) Som oftest betyder ikke spor(af) ne ordret feine 
Spur bon, men (overf¢grt) iiberhaupt nidt, ad) twas! T-.e.Var 
han imgdekommende mod dig? Nei, ikke spor; ikke nzre spor 
af angst; det bryder jeg mig ikke spor om, os.v. 

Ungijagtig, eller ligefrem fejlagtig, oversettelse foreligger i de 
fglgende tilfzlde: 

§ 299,b) Han blev slaaet af, saa lidende hun saa ud, er geriet in 
Vejtiirgung dariiber, u.3.tv., istedetfor e3 fiel ihm auf, u.s.tv. 

$116) I lige maade betyder forbauses fic) berioundern, iiderrafdt, 
berbliifft fein, ie 3 twerden og desl. Det er utilladelig, at 
oversette det med #3 entjegen. 

§86Anm. At afstedkomme et ulykke betyder ingenlunde ein 
Ungliid erleiden, men ein Ungliid verurfacen. 

§128 At have spillet gaaende betyder da8 Spiel in Gang gebradt 
haben, ikke getwonnene$ Spiel haben. 
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§2,d Man fann fein Wort verfteben er utilfredsstillende for man 
kan ikke hgre grenlyd. Hellere: man fann bor dem arm 
nichts boren. 

§2,a) €r ift ein Lehrer, er ift ein Dieb getworden: bedre, er ijt 
Lehrer, er ijt gum Dieb getworden. 

Endnu alvorligere indvendinger maa der ggres mod de fglgende fejl i den 
tyske gengivelse : 


§34,b) Qn der Vefferung fein for vere i bedring; hvilket Tysken 
+ gooey lidt omsteendeligere ved auf dem Wege der Befferung 
cin. 

$131) Det pregtigt ligefremme: jeg gnsker det gjort (cf. I 
want that done) kan umulig hede paa tysk id) twiinf i 
getan. Det kan rigtignok ikke gengives uden med en daf- 
konstruktion: id) twiinjdje, dak dies getan twerde. 

§2f) Gid einen Bauch anjfcdaffen (at legge sig mave til)er e 
morsomt, men desverre ikke brugelig. Man siger einen Bauch 
befommen, eller beleibt werden. 

$270) Gie liigt fotwobhl als auch jtiehIt fie (hun baade lyver og 
stjzler; cf. Engelsk she both lies and steals) gaar absolut ikke 
an. Det maa nok indrgmmes at det er vanskeligt at oversztte. 
Bedst maaskee fie liigt und ftieblt. 

Sztningen ich hoffe, dak ich mit ihm gefprocen haben miirde, 
bevor er abreijte er slethen ikke mulig paa tysk (for: j 
haabede at faa talt med ham, fgr han reiste). Bedre: is 
boffte, mit ibm fprechen gu finnen, bevor er abreifte. 


Da, som fremhevet i forfatterens forord, syntax og stylistik 
ingenlunde kan adskilles, holder jeg for, at ovenstaaende 


anmerkninger er ikke saa uvigtige. Ikke saaledes at forstaa, 
som om bogen vrimlede af fejl. Tvertimod er den omhyggeligt 
udfgrt, iser paa det snevrere syntaktiske omraade. Det maa 
paask¢gnnes, at flere regler er nye, beroende paa egen iagtagelse 
—jeg ngjes med at nevne den noksaa indgaaende unders¢gelse 
(§228, Anm.; §232), hvorvidt direkt eller indirekt objekt fore- 
ligger i et betydeligt antal af verber (da, ligesom i Engelsken, 
Dativ og Akkusativ er fallet sammen). Idethele er iser verbet 
og ordstillingen udarbeidede med omhu. I det fglgende nogen 
spredte iagtagelser. 


§21) For mig er det et spgrgsmaal, om den bestemte artikel faktisk 
er udeladt i slige udtryk som: fare til helvede, i hede helvede, 
saalenge verden staar o.s.v., naar man betenker, at ordenes 
endelser, som udtalt, optager artikeln i sig. Sammenlign 
forgvrigt: fare til himlen, skygger i underverdenen os.v. Noget 
lignende vil vere tilfeldet med den formentlige udeladelse af 
artiklen i: alen, vaaben o-s.v. 

Grevens i: grevens er ikke hjemme, er selvfgigelig ikke genitiv, 
(avhengig af familie). 

Blandt adjektiver ikke i konkordans mark typen: godveirsdag, 
godveirsturist m.fl. 

Udtrykkene: som snarest, som bedst (f.e. som bedst han sidder) 
kan nzppe kaldes forzldede. 

Her vilde jeg gerne tilfgje, at faa med p.p., some substitut for 
plusqu., fut., fut. ex., og cond. perf. meget ofte indeholder noget 
upersonligt, quasi-passivt, noget lignende (omtrentlig da), som 
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man fgler i tysk e8 gelingt mir. Sammenlign: jeg fik ikke 
sovet, at faa noget gjort, vi faar se, det faar saa vere. 
behandler det eiendommelige, ser-skandinaviske brug af pos- 
sessiv istedetfor pronomen i udraab, t.e. din slemme 
dreng! Du bifer Bube!l. Her glemmes den vigtige betingelse, at 
det er begrenset til anden person singular. 

Jeg savner i behandlingen af demonstrativpronomen bruget af 
den for tysk twer; sammenlign: den som kunde sige det! 


Behandlingen af prepositionernes betydning (sammenlignet med 
tysk) er noget ujevn. Der angives t.e. kun den ene 

durd) for gennem, som dog ogsaa betyder vermittelft (opnaa 
noget gennem bgnner) og wahrend (holde sig gennem mange 
aar). 

§ 206) Interjektionerne er nok stedmoderlig behandlet ! 

§ 268,5) er som det staar, urigtigt. Bedre formuleres reglen saaledes: 
Die mit einem BVerbum fomponierten Wdverbia mie af, ud, 
ind, up u.8.1v. Ddiirfen, wie im Deutfden, nur hinter das Objett 
treten (mabrend Schiwedifd enalife fotwohl Bors als 
a geftatten; aljo bloR: han tog frakken af 
(Svensk: han trak fracken af og han trak af fracken; 
Engelsk : he took off his coat og he took his coat off). 

Af fejltryk har jeg noteret mig de fdlgende: 

§$34b) mogens for nogen. §57) Engel-skmand. §67) Haar for naar. 
§ 78a) inkohativ for inkoativ. §148a) sie sasz for saszen. 
Mon det var meningen at bruge den (norske) plural hunder, 
som forekommer to ganger i §7? Ved overseelse er § 2f) skyde 
genvej og § 34b) falde (ligge) paa knz trykt to gange. 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 





DIE LANDSCHAFTSDARSTELLUNG BEI JEAN PAUL. 
Von Dr. Rudolf Henz (Deutsche Kultur Bd. I) Wien 1924. 
190 S. 


To find organic unity in the apparent chaos and arbitrariness 
of Jean Paul’s poetic form is the task Rudolf Henz has set 
himself in his monograph. He has selected for this purpose the 
presentation of the landscape, because it occupies a central 
position in all of his more important works and affords ex- 
pression for every feeling. The author gives us first a character- 
ization of Jean Paul’s nature-feeling and then an analysis of 
the form. The source of this feeling is a vague, undefined 
longing arising out of the conflict between the world of reality 
and the world of the poet’s imagination; it is, moreover, deeply 
religious. 

Three very distinct stages are discernible in its development. 
During the first it has no object other than infinity itself. Jean 
Paul tries to embrace the whole universe and the power by 
which he does so is his imagination. He experiences everything, 
the nearby and the remote, in both time and space, as well as 
the commonplace objects of life in a stage of imaginative over- 
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tension. The author calls this “barocke Uberspannung.” 
Nothing is fixed, nothing is plastic, everything is rhythmic. 
Henz has given the name “cosmic-sentimental” to this period. 

In the second period Jean Paul’s nature feeling has become 
more intensive, nature and the surrounding landscape have 
become simpler, more natural and more plastic. The object of 
the poet is the presentation of a concrete landscape. Rhythm 
so prominent during the first period has given way, in a degree, 
to plastic, tangible shapes and forms. It is, perhaps, the most 
objective of the three periods in Jean Paul’s development. The 
author has called it the baroque-heroic. The purpose of the 
last period—the idyllic-romantic—is the presentation of the 
idyllic loveliness of the world. Now mood is pre-eminent, 
rhythm again prevails, and the plastic recedes. Henz shows that 
while Jean Paul touches romanticism most closely during this 
period, he yet differs from it in very essential aspects. For Jean 
Paul the romantic does not reside in the objects themselves, but 
in the way in which an individual sees and experiences and gives 
expression to them. 

Coming to the purpose served by the landscape in Jean 
Paul’s works the author finds that it never serves as a back- 
ground for the action or merely describes a definite locality, it 
is always introduced when a feeling becomes so powerful that 
words can no longer express it—then the imagination steps in 
and creates for it a suitable background in the landscape. 
A particular feeling, as it were, furnishes the theme which the 
landscape elaborates. To show how Jean Paul’s theory and 
creative activity are in agreement in this matter two passages 
from the Vorschule der Aesthetik are quoted by Henz (P. 22), 
“Es gibt Gefiihle der Menschenbrust, welche unaussprechlich 
bleiben bis man die ganze kérperliche Nachbarschaft der Natur, 
worin sie wie Diifte entstanden als Wérter zu ihrer Beschreibung 
gebraucht,” §80, and “Jede Landschaft muss ihren eigenen 
einzigen Ton der Empfindung haben, den der Held oder die 
Heldin angibt, nicht der Autor,” §80. To the landscape thus 
created by an intuitive process of the imagination the name 
“‘Ausdruckslandschaft” has been given; in it feeling and 
imagination are fused into an indissoluble whole. Henz quite 
naturally takes issue with Lothar Béhme, who in his disserta- 
tion, “Die Landschaft in den Werken Hélderlin’s und Jean 
Paul’s,”’ Leipzig, 1908, expresses the view that the landscape 
affects and acts upon the characters in Jean Paul’s novels by 
calling forth certain feelings in them. He shows quite con- 
clusively that the opposite is the case, feeling is the primary 
and, as has been said, furnishes the theme for the landscape. 

Most important, however, is that the author convincingly 
shows how the changing form of the landscape is dependent on 
and always expresses Jean Paul’s mood and his changing 
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attitude toward the world. Every landscape represents an 
almost automatic and sharply defined reaction to a specific 
feeling. Form and content are here fused into an organic whole. 
The hitherto all too prevalent view which regarded Jean Paul’s 
works as a formless chaos has been rendered untenable by this 
monograph, which is one of the most sympathetic and one of the 
profoundest studies on Jean Paul that have appeared in recent 
years. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





NEW METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 
By Edith Rickert. The University of Chicago Press, 1927. 


Here is a book for the scientific study of the technique of 
style. Professor Rickert has recognized, with all great writers 
and a few critics, as Professor Manly says in his introduction, 
that “stylistic effects are due, not to intangible magic, but to 
the actual forms in which ideas are incorporated.” Trusting to 
the hypothesis that “‘the soul of literature is inseparable from 
style, which is its body,” she has resolved the “‘complex of style 
into its several strands, which may be called Imagery, Words, 
Thought Patterns, Rhythm, Tone Patterns, and... . Visual 
Devices” and has worked out elaborate “graphical and statisti- 
cal methods by which its varied manifestations in different 
pieces of writing may be understood with a definiteness and a 
certainty impossible through reading alone.” 

The methods proposed should be popular in a mechanical 
age and they seem already to have become so. They grew out of 
the “methods of code analysis used in the Code and Cipher 
Section of the Military Intelligence in Washington, during the 
war.” They were eagerly applied to the study of elements of 
style by graduate students at the University of Chicago and 
rapidly developed by them. As they tend to ally the study of 
literature with science and the handicrafts rather than with the 
arts and philosophy; as they consist of counting syllables and 
sounds, making graphs with colored pencils, computing sta- 
tistics of frequencies and proportions, and representing pages 
of verse and prose in lines and spaces, and refuse to dally with 
meanings or allusions, plot or characterization, or to express 
admiration, they gratify the popular preference for doing rather 
than thinking. But it is not perfectly clear that they have the 
cultural value the author claims for them. 

The materials for this new study of literature are only 
“words-as-arranged.”” Professor Rickert feels that words, with 
their rhythms, sounds, ideas and associated emotions, are 
capable of combinations “contributing toward a whole far 
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greater than the sum of them.” But it is not this whole with 
which she is concerned. As she points out, the various ‘“mani- 
festations of style—imagery, vocabulary, sentence structure, 
rhythm, tone color, and visual devices’’—are far easier to study 
separately than in the complex whole to which they contribute. 
Since but few minds are ‘‘so developed and so sensitized to the 
influences of words that they can get immediately from a piece 
of fine literature even nearly all that has been put into it,” she 
recommends that their attention be trained to “look for the 
definite qualities into which literature can be analyzed.” She 
therefore seeks to enumerate those qualities and to describe the 
means by which relatively undeveloped and insensitive minds 
can be trained to find them. And imperfect as she feels her 
methods to be, they are still sufficiently developed—even 
without desirable ‘recording machinery’’—to produce a wealth 
of statistics and graphs. With such methods the problem of 
subjectivity is not so troublesome as it might appear. For 
variety of interpretation “does not interfere with the use of” 
the statistics and graphs “‘that bring definite results.”” Professor 
Rickert defends her methods against the suspicion that the 
process of analysis kills appreciation of literature itself. For 
the conscious mind is much more active when intent on imagery, 
or word study, or structure, or rhythm, or what not, than it is 
in the “purely intellectual process” and more diffused state of 
mind of merely trying to understand what is read. There is 
such a “surplus of attention’ that the “‘unfocused ‘fringes’ of 
consciousness” are attracted to accompanying phenomena and 
the result is not merely a body of facts but a state of mind 
highly sensitized to the phenomena studied. If literature were 
not more than the sum of such phenomena, this sensitized state 
of mind might pass for the appreciation of literature that 
Professor Rickert is not willing to renounce. It might do more 
than all the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 

Professor Rickert is herself aware that the value of some of 
her methods is not yet clear though she is justly confident that 
it will be greater as they are applied to more and more material. 
But the old-fashioned teacher is likely to question the wisdom 
of substituting such study of technique for the study of mean- 
ing. While computing statistics and converting them into 
tables and charts may interest students tremendously and even 
sharpen their wits, it may not at the same time insure the trans- 
mission of the thoughts and feelings which are as surely the soul 
of literature as style is its body. Professor Manly praises his 
colleague’s method for the “delight” it offers its users “of 
sharing in the very processes of creative thought.” But from 
Professor Rickert’s text it appears that this is a pleasure they 
share chiefly with one another. She dismisses the question 
whether or not the authors were aware of the processes with 
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which she is concerned as belonging to the field of psychology. 
“In the field of literature,”’ she says, “the only problem is to 
collect and interpret the facts about his finished work, without 
regard to his state of mind while he was producing it.” This is, 
of course, very scientific and very noble, for the study of the 
unconscious is becoming increasingly popular. But the student 
who still looks to literature as a “definite means to the extension 
of the capacity for living,” who may even hanker for it as a 
- criticism of life, is likely to press the question whether—vita 
brevis being what it is—it were not more worth while to bend 
his efforts toward understanding the meaning of which the 
author certainly was conscious. 
CLARISSA RINAKER 


University of Illinois 





LANGUAGE: A LINGUISTIC INTRODUCTION TO 
HISTORY, by J. Vendryes. Translated by Paul Radin. 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1925. 


The treatise under review is the English translation of 
Volume 3 of the French collection “L’ Evolution de l’Humanité”’ 
which is being published under the direction of M. Henri Berr. 
In a collection of this kind, one might expect the volume on 
linguistics to be of a very general and theoretical nature, but 
such is not the case. M. Vendryes has given us a technical 
treatment of linguistic phenomena and in the main has resisted 
the temptation to be led into the fields of psychology, physi- 
ology, sociology, and pre-history. 

The work as a whole is divided into five parts, dealing re- 
spectively with sounds, grammar, vocabulary, the structure of 
languages, and writing. It is provided with an Introduction 
in which the origin of language is discussed, a Conclusion which 
deals with the question of progress in language, and a fairly 
comprehensive Bibliography. The volume also contains an 
interesting Foreword by M. Berr. 

For Vendryes, as for most modern scholars, language is not 
“an ideal entity, evolving independently of men and pursuing 
its own ends. Language does not exist apart from the people 
who think and speak it.” It is the natural outgrowth of life, 
an instrument and an auxiliary of thought, a necessary means 
of communication, and an absolute essential to human evolu- 
tion. The main chapters present in a strictly scientific manner 
the authenticated facts of historical linguistics. As M. Berr 
says, ““M. Vendryes will not permit himself to be other than a 
philologist pure and simple.’’ The problem of the origin of 
language he declares to be outside the sphere of philology and 
to belong to primitive human history. The study of older 
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forms of language and the reconstruction of parent languages, 
as well as the study of the speech of savages and of children, 
can give us no idea of the origin of language, for in all known 
languages we have before us not something primitive and 
original, but a highly developed and complex system which 
has been formed through the course of many centuries. Human 
language is a set of vocal signs which have gradually attained 
a symbolic value. It is this symbolic value which distinguishes 
the language of man from the emotional cries of animals. For 
animals ‘‘the word has not independent objective value 
Animal language implies adherence of the sign to the thing 
signified, and in order that this adherence may disappear and 
the sign assume a value independent of its object, a psycho- 
logical operation is necessary, and it is this which marks the 
beginning of human language.” 

It is not necessary to give a resumé of the contents of each 
chapter of this excellent work, but attention may be called to 
a few points which seem of special interest. For example, the , 
author’s criticism of the traditional classification of the parts 
of speech is penetrating. He maintains that there are, logically 
speaking, only two fundamental classes, the noun and the 
verb, and that in some languages even this distinction can 
hardly be maintained. In Finno-Ugrian speech, the verb often 
seems to have originated from the noun. The distinction 
between noun and verb is one of use. “The verbal sentence 
expresses an action with reference to a certain time, within a 
certain duration, attributed to a certain subject, and directed, if 
necessary, toward a certain object Entirely different is 
the substantive sentence by which we express the attribution 
of a certain quality to a certain object The substantive 
sentence comprises two terms, the subject and the attribute, 
both of which belong to the substantive category Nouns 
and verbs represent the living elements of language in contra- 
distinction to the grammatical devices (prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, articles, and pronouns). In addition to this logical 
classification, M. Vendryes suggests also a psychological 
classification. It has been found by experiment that certain 
elements of a sentence are more rapidly forgotten than others. 
In general, proper nouns and concrete substantives are more 
quickly forgotten than abstract terms. “The abstract has a 
greater holding power than the concrete.’’ M. Vendryes merely 
suggests the possibility of classifying words on the basis of this 
psychological principle, but he does not carry out the idea in 
detail. 

The concluding chapter on The Progress of Language 
naturally suggests a comparison with Jespersen’s view. On the 
whole, our author is more conservative and more skeptical than 
Jespersen regarding real progress in the evolution of a language. 
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He says: “There is nothing permanent in linguistic acquisitions 
which can assure definite advantages to the language obtaining 
them. The gains are always ephemeral, and, as a rule, counter- 
balanced by losses As a whole, the total gain and the 
total loss very nearly balance each other Progress in the 
absolute sense is impossible We should not see in it 
anything in the nature of direct advance toward a definite 
goal. The task of the philologist comes to an end when he has 
recognized in language the play of social forces and the influence 
of history.” 

It is a pleasure to recommend this treatise whole-heartedly 
both to the specialist and to the layman. 

C. M. LotsPEIcu 
University of Cincinnati 





NOTES 


Hans Steckner: Der epische Stil von Hermann und Dorothea. 
1927. After the classical appreciation of Goethe’s Hermann 
und Dorothea by the romanticist, A. W. Schlegel, further 
comment even with the lapse of years and wars and literary 
movements must overcome the reader’s prejudice that the 
case had been settled. As a matter of fact the present author is 
careful to explain that his work is not a criticism. Goethe’s 
poem he accepts as an epic, as a well-nigh, if not quite, perfect 
epic, and is then primarily concerned with a thorough-going 
analysis of it for the purpose of demonstrating what an epic 
really is. He chose this particular epic instead of an older “‘more 
convincing”’ one because it stands nearer the present age and 
is then better calculated to answer the question whether the 
present age is capable of producing an epic. He seems inclined 
to think it ought to be, but this merely by way of allusion in 
the preface. He begins then with the general topic of the theory 
of epic style, first the theory as set forth by Goethe and Schiller. 
A long and interesting chapter is next devoted to the differences 
between epic and novel. In separating them he operates with 
no a priori theory, but draws his deductions largely from a 
comparison of representatives of the two genres. One can but 
agree that the use of “epic” as a general term for narrative 
literature is to be condemned. The second and main part of 
the book is taken up with a more particular discussion of 
Goethe’s poem from all points of view. Without here entering 
into detail it is enough to say that, while there is much that does 
not appeal to one as especially new or remarkable, there is 
altogether a mass of fine observation that cannot but enrich 
one’s whole understanding of this most ideally beautiful and 
complete of Goethe’s works. Every teacher in our schools and 
colleges who has occasion to use Hermann und Dorothea as a 
text for class-work should find himself better equipped from a 
perusal of it. 

A. LERoy ANDREWS 

Cornell University 





Merswins Vier anfangende Jahre; Des Gotiesfreundes Fiinf- 
mannenbuch, herausgegeben von Philipp Strauch. Halle 
(Niemeyer). 1927. Rulman Merswin was a Strasburg mystic 
of the fourteenth century, a converted merchant. A very good 
account of him and his work was given by the present editor 
over forty years ago in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
XXI, 459 ff. 1885. Already at that time Strauch had accepted 
(also Scherer in 1883, etc.) the recently published conclusions of 
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Denifle that the mysterious unnamed “Gottesfreund’’ who 
came to Merswin from the “Oberland” and in all intimacy 
exchanged with him confessions, inspiration and works was a 
purely fictitious person, his works those of Merswin himself. 
The present edition is adapted to making generally accessible 
some of the material upon which this conclusion is based. The 
Vier anfangende Jahre is the account of Merswin’s own con- 
version, found among his papers after his death; the Fiinf- 
mannenbuch one of the writings ascribed by Merswin to the 
anonymous “Gottesfreund.”” These two manuscripts were 
selected for publication, apart from the general interest of their 
content, because they are declared to be in the own hands of 
their respective authors. The text is then of course treated 
diplomatically and at the close three plates give phototypic 
reproductions from each of these manuscripts together with 
another autograph manuscript of Merswin containing his Buch 
von den neun Felsen. What differences there are in the writing 
and even the orthography Strauch stamps as deliberate and 
not very skillful attempts on the part of Merswin to maintain 
the separate identity of the ‘‘Gottesfreund.”” The case for the 
non-existence of the ‘“‘Gottesfreund”’ seems fairly well es- 
tablished, but one still meets occasionally with the expression 
of doubts, for instance by R. M. Meyer (Die deutsche Literatur 
bis sum Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts, 204f. 1916). 


A. LERoy ANDREWS 





Low Comedy as a Structural Element in English Drama. 
From the beginnings to 1642. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. 
Chicago, 1926. In Dr. Winslow’s words, “the present in- 
vestigation limits itself strictly to the type of comedy desig- 
nated as low comedy and proposes to study that element in 
its relation to a developing dramatic structure The plan 
of the present study is quite inevitably chronological.” 

For the Scripture Cycles, Dr. Winslow concludes “that most 
of the comedy ....found its way into the plays in the- 
ginning quite accidentally.” As to the Moralities, “First, and 
more important, the true morality relegated low comedy 
elements to a definite character group, the vices, and those 
attached to them The second significant contribution 
of the morality to later technique was the establishment of one 
definitely organic relation which low comedy might sustain 
to the main action, that of manipulation by a group constituted 
under a recognized leader.” After the moralities, “It remained 
only for the writers of regular comedy and tragedy to bring 
the chaotic, ill-chosen comic elements of the earlier plays into 
line with structural unity, and still later to press them into 
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the service of subtle dramatic laws. The first of these tasks 
belongs to a period extending roughly from the decade of 
Elizabeth’s accession to about the end of the century.” “Shake- 
speare’s superiority in the handling of low comedy lay entirely 
within the tradition of his contemporaries.” He strengthens 
plot connections, contributes dramatic contrast, and emphasizes 
character rather than action. “In the post-Elizabethan period, 
clownage still possessed an astonishing vitality, and yet in 
comparison with the positive shaping forces of the late drama, 
it must be reckoned a survival, which had long since lost the 
impetus which would have made it powerful. Decadence came 
by way of a new impetus, not by way of a mere survival.” 
From this study, Dr. Winslow deduces two dramatic principles: 
first, that effective low comedy must be episodic; second, the 
episodes must be “advantageous additions.” 

Dr. Winslow’s work is thorough, intelligent, and dis- 
criminating; it is well organized, and clearly put. It demon- 
strates clearly the main outline of low comedy evolution as a 
structural element, as it sets out to do, though we must remem- 
ber that this is only a single thread. 

Of course, one’s own interests might suggest other angles of 
investigation, or slightly different interpretations of some of 
the facts. One may feel, for instance, that if matters of chron- 
ology were a bit better settled, we should approach somewhat 
more nearly “the neat evolution which might be assumed.” 
Or, when one remembers the familiarities of English clowns 
and queens, not to mention kings, from the days of Scoggin 
through those of Tarleton, he may feel that this practice had 
some bearing on the frank failure to observe classic rules of 
decorum in the plays. And soon. Yet the present writer con- 
siders this the most satisfactory dissertation as a whole that he 


has read recently. T. W. BaLpwIn 


University of Illionis 





The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D. Collected and Edited 
by Edward S. Noyes, Ph.D. Cambridge, 1926. In this volume 
Dr. Noyes has printed seventy-four Smollett letters, fifteen 
of them for the first time and thirteen others with the addition 
of new material. Wherever possible he has traced the manu- 
script, of which he gives the present location. With the industry 
and assiduity of the collector, he has combined those of the 
editor, and his annotations are generous, although many of the 
obscure references in the letters are probably lost beyond all 
recovery. The very meagreness of our knowledge about 
Smollett and the scarcity of his letters render every authentic 
bit all the more precious. 
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Neither Dr. Noyes nor, so far as I am aware, any other 
student of Smollett has ever noticed a Smollett letter recorded 
in the Appendix to the Third Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission (p. 291), and at that time in the possession 
of R. E. Egerton-Warburton, Esq. It is thus summarized in 
the Report: “1757, Feb. 4—T. Smollett to —. Thanks him 
for accepting his play, and asks that he may have the sixth 
instead of the ninth night for his benefit—Asks that it may 
be occasionally acted to save it from oblivion.—Mr. Garrick 
may always command his services.” 

This letter certainly was addressed to Garrick, and explains 
Garrick’s well-known generosity in connection with The Re- 
prisal. But this conclusion necessitates assuming an error in 
the date, as The Reprisal was first played on January 22, 1757, 
and the sixth performance, at which Garrick, according to 
authentic tradition, acted the part of Lusignan in Zara, must 
have been on January 27 (see Genest, Vol. IV, page 480). 
Whatever the solution to these difficulties may be, the letter 
is of some importance, if it can be traced and found genuine. 


Louts I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





Plays and Masques at Court During the Reigns of Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles. By Mary Susan Steele, Ph.D. 1926. This 
is a calendar of all plays and masques presented before the 
court during the reigns designated, so far as they can be re- 
covered from the ruins of time. Dr. Steele proposes for the 
fruits of her labor nothing more ambitious than to supply the 
scholarly world with a convenient catalogue wherein it will 
find, for instance, that on January 1, 1574, the Queen saw a 
masque of “fforesters or hunters,” on January 3 ‘“Herpetulus 
the blew knighte & perobia”’ played by my lord of Lincoln’s 
servants, and on January 6 “Quintus ffabius” by the Children 
of Windsor. She is thus completing the work begun by Fleay 
and carried on in Sir E. K. Chambers’ The Elizabethan Stage, 
but whereas the Chambers list breaks off with the death of 
Shakespeare, Dr. Steele has continued it throughout the whole 
period of the so-called “Elizabethan” drama. 

This is a kind of labor which brings little glory, but entails 
endless pains. Accuracy must be its cardinal virtue. There is 
no place for literary opinion. Dr. Steele is for the most part 
quoting records; the only discussions which are permitted her 
are summaries of conjectures, in the case of plays not securely 
dated. And these hypotheses are not treated exhaustively, for 
she has not attempted to comb the whole field of conjecture, 
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nor could she be expected to. The one thing which she has tried 
to do with finality is to record every known date of performance, 
whether or not the name of the thing done is known. This is not 
a matter of much research, for the main sources are easily 
accessible to anyone and relatively few—the Revels records 
as edited by M. Feuillerat, The Elizabethan Stage, the histories 
of Fleay, Murray, Wallace, and Stopes, the Herbert records 
edited by Mr. J. Q. Adams, and occasionally Malone and 
Chalmers. The chief job is to transcribe accurately, no small 
problem in nearly three hundred pages crammed with quota- 
tion. I have not attempted to verify the list as a whole, but 
I have checked several pages, and whereas I have caught a 
few minor errors of transcription in the minutiae of old docu- 
ments I have found no case in which Dr. Steele has erred in a 
matter of importance. The chances of accuracy in the whole 
thing, therefore, seem to me to be high. And such being the 
case, Dr. Steele has made a reference book which, however 
tiresome it must have been to compile, will be an invaluable 
aid to the student of Elizabethan drama. 


HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 
University of Illinois 





A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By H. W. Fowler. 
Oxford, 1927. Only those words are here included which in 
the Editor’s opinion are often used in the wrong way, or are 
misspelled or mispronounced. There are 742 compact pages. 
Perhaps there is an average of twenty-five words discussed 
per page; hence in all there are treated here ca. 18,000 such 
misused words. Sometimes there is nothing but the pronuncia- 
tion recorded, thus: “corral. Pronounce koral’’; but just as 
often there are thirty or forty lines, and often much more; to 
the suffix -abdle (incl. -ible) are given 7} columns. The young 
writer will find this dictionary a mine of information and sound 
advice; and the general student of English will use it with profit. 
The special student of the English language will at once be 
exasperated over the phonetic notation employed, the un- 
scientific terminology used in explaining sounds, and the in- 
correct use of English words in these explanations (‘‘the harder 
ch” of Scotch, etc., as compared with the sh of Welsh, p. 700; 
“‘g is reckoned hard (get), s is reckoned hard (set),” p. 436; 
in the combination diphth the first syllable is often mispro- 
nounced “the # being neglected,” p. 115, etc., etc.). But if 
the specialist will pass these by he will elsewhere find much that 
is excellent expressed vigorously andentertainingly. Of the longer 
articles I have liked especially those on “long variants,” “love 
of long words,” “needless variants,’ “hackneyed phrases,” 
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“novelty hunting,”’ “‘novelese,”’ “genteelism,”’ and what is said 
under “‘banal,” “intrigue’”’ (as vb.), and other such overworked 
importations (but why condemn dampen, vb., now? It would 
seem that it has about displaced damp, vb.; and extempo- 
raneously is here, though it is longer than ex tempore). Mr. 
Fowler is rather generous with the French words current in 
English (the argument of brevity hardly holds for such a one as 
fait-accompli, however); but he has something to say about 
their misuse; and he lists ca. 800 showing how to pronounce 
them in English. Mr. Fowler is sometimes too dogmatic, but 
he is generally right, and his book should have a distinct 
influence for good. 
G. T. F. 





History of English Words. By Owen Barfield. 1926. On the 
basis of material contained in the New English Dictionary the 
author gives an interesting popular account of the history of 
a considerable body of English words. There are three chapters 
bearings the titles: “The Settlement of England,” “England 
Before the Reformation,” and ‘‘Modern England,” where the 
emphasis is upon words as revealers of the progress of English 
culture. There is an introductory chapter on “Philology and 
the Aryans,’’ where words are made to throw light on pre- 
English connections, and the question of “Aryan’’ origins 
(hardly up-to-date in the treatment of this question). There are 
other chapters on “Myth,” “Philosophy and Religion,” “Ex- 
periment,” “Mechanism,” etc. The bibliographical chapter is 
quite antiquated; the brief discussion mentions only a couple 
of the more important works, and the list of books given is 
mainly of older books (Max Miiller, I. Taylor, Schrader, Skeat, 
etc.), only one of the chief recent ones being named (Jespersen’s 
Philosophy of Grammar). The book is published by George H. 
Doran & Co. 

G. T. F. 





A Note on Bodmer’s Noah. The following note reached the 
J.E.G.P. too late to be incorporated in my article “Bodmer 
and Klopstock Once More.’ Regarding the Noah Albert 
Késter in his Die deutsche Literatur der Aufklirungszeit, page 53, 
remarks: ‘Das ganze Epos... .besteht nur aus Beschrei- 
bungen und Reden, die im einzelnen gar nicht uninteressant 
sind, aber schon auf manche Zeitgenossen wie Parodien wirk- 
ten.”” The last phrase impresses one as gratuitous, and the 
more so since Késter neglects to state that the ‘‘Zeitgenossen’’ 


1 Cf. the January issue 1927, pp. 112-123. 
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whom, no doubt, he has particularly in mind, wereliterary foes— 
henchmen of Gottsched during the famous, hard-fought literary 
feud between the Saxon and Swiss coteries; as a result of the 
hostilities, it will be recalled, it was they who had to bite the 
dust. Concerning the high contemporary praise which was 
pronounced upon the epic there is not so much as a hint in the 
disparaging paragraph in question. Whatever be the explana- 
tion for these omissions in this particular connection, they 
impress one as unfortunate because misleading. Nor does it 
mend matters when, seventy-five pages beyond, Késter in 
another connection makes the following statement: ‘Die 
Zeitgenossen haben in der ersten Hilfte der fiinfziger Jahre mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen die beiden Gedichte (i.e., the Noah and 
the Messias) stets in einem Atem genannt und keinen Unter- 
schied herausgefiihlt.””’ This passage conveys the idea that the 
bracketing of the Noah with the Messias did not continue 
beyond the year 1755. Késter is in error. It so happens that 
Baron von Gemmingen, editor, author and translator, was born 
in that very year.? Moreover, it so happens that several decades 
later—he lived until 1836—he recorded the following most 
interesting and noteworthy tribute: ‘Nach meinen Begriffen 
sind der Messias und Noah die vollkommensten Stiicke, welche 
jemals der menschliche Witz (i.e., human ingenuity or in- 
ventiveness) hervorgebracht hat.” 

One other matter calls for a word of comment. From 
Késter’s reference, page 53, to the Luftschiff der Teufel one 
would naturally infer that he regarded that piece of epic 
machinery as Bodmer’s own original conceit; this, however, 
I have shown not to be the case. Cf. my ““Bodmer’s Borrowings 
from an Italian Poet,” Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. 40, pp. 80-84. 
Elsewhere I have had occasion to take issue with him when, 
proceeding from false premises, he was led, inevitably of course, 
to a false conclusion in the question of Bodmer’s acquaintance 
with the works of Shakespeare. Cf. my “Dryden’s Tempest 
as a Source of Bodmer’s Noah, in Mod. Philology, vol. 15, 
pp. 247-253. The error in question occurs on page 499 of his 
edition of Schénaich’s Neologisches Wérterbuch. 


University of Iowa C. H. IBERSHOFF 





A recent book on Heine. I have before me a book on the title 
page of which I read “Heinrich Heine. Romance and 
Tragedy of the Poet’s Life, by Michael Monahan. New 
York, 1924.” While turning some of its pages my eye fell, on 
page 44, upon an English translation of Die Grenadiere. On 
this powerful ballad Mr. Mon2zhan comments as follows: “There 


2 His Der deutsche Hausvater was a distinct stage success. 
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are few things more famous in the entire cycle of Napoleonic 
literature. The following version' exhibits at best the vigor 
and contagious sentiment of the original, written, be it noted, in 
Heine’s fifteenth year.”’ (Italics mine.) Monahan, I think, is 
in error and, if he is, his misstatement seems to me too serious 
to be permitted to pass unchallenged. 

Unless I am mistaken, the consensus of scholars—despite 
certain contradictory statements of Heine himself—now accepts 
December 13, 1797, as the probable date of the poet’s birth. 
Moreover, the best authorities seem likewise agreed that Die 
Grenadiere was written in the summer of 1819. If these two 
dates be correct, then Heine composed his famous poem, not 
in his fifteenth, but in his twenty-first year, or, more accurately, 
when he was within four or five months of his twenty-second 
birthday. 

From my very cursory examination of the volume in question 
I gather that Mr. Monahan combines a genuinely enthusiastic 
admiration for Heine with at least a modicum of contempt for 
“pedantic” scholars and cautious, accurate scholarship. 


C. H. IspersHorr 





Germelshausen by Friedrich Gersticker. Edited by B. C. 
Straube. Preface, introduction and notes, pp. 1-117; vocabulary 
pp. 118-152. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1927. 
This edition is primarily intended for classes in which direct 
method is used, although it can be used in other classes as well. 

Fundamentals of German by we E. Meyer. Exercises 
pp. 1-148; vocabulary pp. 149-153. Globe Book Co. 1927. 

A German Reader for Beginners by Paul R. Pope. Text, 
illustrations, and questions pp. 1-100; vocabulary pp. 101-151. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1927. Price $1.35. Although the author 
has planned this text to accompany his Introduction to German 
(in preparation), it can be used advantageously with any 
modern grammar. 

A First Course in Written and Spoken German by Edwin H. 
Zeydel. Text, pp. 1-119; vocabulary, pp. 120-160. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 1927. 


1 It is the version by W. H. Furness, but nowhere in the volume apparently 
does Monahan give credit to Furness, though on pages 198 and 199 he states 
that he has made use of the English tions of Charles Godfrey Leland 
and Gilbert Cannan. 





